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Preface 



In our preface to The Self-Managing School, published in 1988, we sug- 
gested that the title might be greeted with incredulity or scepticism by 
readers associated with publicly funded schools which have been directed 
and supported for decades in a complex arrangement of roles and respon- 
sibilities involving authorities at the national, state and local levels. We 
expressed the view that, while schools must continue to work within a 
framework of policies and priorities set at the system level, they could 
otherwise be largely self-managing. In the first chapter of that book we 
described initiatives in self-management in Australia, Britain, Canada and 
the United States. We offered a case for these developments, drawing on 
perspectives in political economy, organisation theory, school effective- 
ness and teacher professionalism. The remaining chapters contained de- 
scriptions and illustrations of a model for self-management derived from 
an Australian study of effective schools which had proved helpful in sup- 
porting change in several Australian states, notably Victoria. 

There have been dramatic changes in the management of education 
since 1988. Those foreshadowed in England and Wales came to pass in the 
1988 Education Act where self-management is described as the Local 
Management of Schools (LMS). Implementation is now well under way, 
with further changes foreshadowed with the recent release by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science of The Parents* Charter. Similar far-reach- 
ing changes have now been made in New Zealand, The most centralised 
of state education systems in Australia in New South Wales is being trans- 
formed, with a leaner central arrangement directing and sup^/Orting schools 
which are moving toward self-managemen^ In the United States self- 
management, or school-based management as it is called in that country, 
is emerging as a major element in a series of related reforms in a compre- 
hensive restructuring of education. In these countries and others, the cen- 
tral authority, wherever located, retains a powerful but more focused role, 
determining broad goals, setting priorities and building frameworks for 
accountability. At the same time, appearing paradoxical at times, major 
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responsibilities are being shifted to the school level. There is thus simul- 
taneous centralisation and decentralisation. 

Some commentators describe these changes as the most far-reaching 
of the twentieth century, possibly since the establishment in the late nine- 
teenth century of large government or public school systems. Others, 
writing and speaking more generally, see changes in education in the same 
context as changes in the delivery of other public services. Everywhere, 
it seems, large central bureaucracies are collapsing in favour of a shift to 
self-management. Whatever the scope of change, it is evident that the 
development of a capacity for self-management is now a requirement in 
schools in many nations around the world. 

As authors, we are fortunate to have been directly involved in change 
in a number of countries, largely through extended consultancies in which 
we were invited to introduce practitioners to the model described and 
illustrated in The Self-Managing School and to advise senior officers at the 
system level on elements in the framework within which schools will be 
self-managing. We have both been involved in these ways in Australia, 
Britain and New Zealand. Jim Spinks' work has been mainly in the form 
of consultancy, visiting Britain on three occasions from 1988 to 1990 for 
a total of nearly twelve months of training programs for officers, governors, 
principals and teachers in more than one-third of the local education au- 
thorities. He also worked with about ten thousand parents, principals and 
teachers in an extended consultancy throughout New Zealand in 1989. 
Brian Caidv/ell undertook a study of emerging patterns in the management 
of education for OECD and completed several consultancies at the system 
and school levels in Australia and Nev/ Zealand. We have studied at first 
hand some key de^^^^lopments in other countries, notably Canada and the 
United States. In 19'H Jim Spinks v/as appointed Superintendent (Self- 
Management) in Tasmania, a position unique in Australia. He had the 
responsibility of working with others at the system and school level to 
guide schools in that state further down the path to self-majnagement. He 
is now Principal of She^'field District High School in Tasmania where he 
is continuing the developmental work at the school levcL 

We have, throughout this time, monitored the way in which prac- 
titioners have utilised the model for self-management. As a result, v/e are 
nov/ able to make a number ot refinements and these arc described and 
illustrated in Leading the Self Managing School. 

It rn<iy be staling the obvious, but it became evident ihat the modeS 
tor self-manLjgemenr v./as as useful for privne or non-government schools 
as it v/as for public or government schools. We defmed self-management 
in the context of the latter, and our illustrationf) and most of our consultancy 
^•••^rk Vc'erf^ in thnt sotting, but we have learned of many of the former 
\..ach have utiiised the miOdel, especially as f^; as approaches to policy- 
making, budgeting and evaluation are concerned. 

It seems that schools, like other public and private enterprises, must 
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cope with continuing change. Expectations that curriculum and organ- 
isational structures might be stabilised are unlikely to be fulfilled. Schools 
will thus require a capacity to manage continuing change throughout the 
1990s. We give particular attention in the refined model to ways in which 
this capacity can be developed through processes variously described as 
school development, school self-renewal, school improvement or school- 
level strategic planning. The framework at the system level within which 
this capacity can be exercised is also established. 

More importantly, however, our recent work has enabled us to discern 
in a clearer way than before the requirements for leadership in a system 
and in a school where self-managemem has been encouraged. Leading the 
Self-Managing School gives special attention to these requirements, with a 
model for leadership within which the model for self-management can 
proceed. Illustrations are provided for all levels of the system. 

We wish to express our appreciation to those people who have made 
arrangements for our work in different countries and who continue to 
inspire our efforts in a variety of ways. David Hill and Brian Oakley- 
Smith, Directors of Cambridge Education Associates, invited Jim Spinks 
to join them in their consultancy work on the Local Management of Schools 
in England and Wales. Tony Stanley, Principal of Evans Bay Intermediate 
School in New Zealand, recognised at an early stage the relevance of our 
model for self-management to developments in New Zealand and sub- 
sequently worked with others to arrange our involvement in that country. 
Bob Smilanich, Associate Superintendent of Edmonton Public School 
District, Alberta, Canada, has kept us informed of developments in a 
system which has, in so many ways, pioneered and sustained self-man- 
agement in North America. Edmonton*s Superintendent, Dr Michael 
Strembitsky, the pioneering leader of self-management in that system, has 
also briefed us on likely directions. Margaret Vickers laid the foundation 
for "jrian Caldwell's international studies v/hen she was with the Centre 
for Educational Research and Innovation at OECD. Hedley Beare, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Melbourne, helped us gain an 
understanding of administrative restructuring, while Jerry Starratt, Professor 
of Educational Administration at Fordham University, New York, has 
illuminated our thinking on leadership and has challenged us to change the 
language. Our employers at the University of Tasmania, the University 
of Melbourne and the Department of Education and the Arts in Tasmania 
allowed us the time to travel widely since 1984, Ian McKay, Senior Re- 
search Fellow at the University of Tasmania, assisted with the design of 
figures in the text. 

We dedicate this book to the leaders of our schools, especially those 
who have taken the initiative to shape their own destiny, in partnership 
with their colleagues and members of their communities. We share their 
vision that the outcome will be sustained satisfaction and a major con- 
tribution to the quality of learning and teaching, 
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Part A 

A New Context and an Updated Model 
for Self Management 



1 The New Realities in Education 



The scope and pace of change in education at the start of the 1990s are 
nothing short of breathtaking. 

In Britain, England and Wales now have, for the first time ever, a 
national curriculum framework and provision for nation-wide tests at the 
primary and secondary levels. All secondary schools and most primary 
schools have total control of their budgets, with schools having the power 
to opt out of control by their local education authorities on the majority 
vote of parents. Plans for the further empowerment of parents are apparent 
in the release of The Parent's Charter.^ 

Many Australian states which underwent radical decentralisation in 
the 1970s and 1980s are now building stronger frameworks of direction 
and support, while others, notably New South Wales, Queensland and 
Tasmania, are just starting on major programs of reform which include 
shifts toward school self-n-.anagement. At the same time, the elements of 
a national curriculum framework are starting to emerge and a national 
initiative to restructure the teaching profession is underway. 

A national system of education in New Zealand has been, literally, 
turned upside down (or should it be downside up?) with the dramatic 
empowerment of boards of trustees at the school level in what was already 
a relatively decentralised system. Remaining to provide a framework is a 
small central authority which includes a powerful revi'^w and audit function. 

In the United States the so-called *second wave* of reform is sweeping 
over the nation, with virtually every aspect of schools and systems which 
direct and support schools under critical examination. The key word is 
'restructuring* and it is being applied to curriculum, pedagogy, adminis- 
trative structures, governance, teacher training and retraining, and to the 
teaching profession itself. 

The pioneering system of self-management in Canada, the Edmonton 
Public School District in Alberta, continues to evolve, with a vision of 
empowerment at the student level now emerging. 

There is evidence of similar far-reaching change in virtually every 
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nation in the Western world with signs of major change now clear in 
Eastern Europe and the Commonwealth of Independent States. 

It is no wonder that many commentators believe these changes to be 
the most far-reaching of the century, indeed, since the late nineteenth 
century when large public or government school systems were estab- 
lished. Moreover, these changes have been continuous since the early 1980s, 
with all evidence pointing to their acceleration. Many participants and 
observers fmd the changes contradictory in nature and are disconcerted by 
an apparent lack of stability in any arrangement, either organisational or 
pedagogical, and a perceived lack of integration among the jnany-changes 
which appear to be proceeding in unplanned piecemeal fashion. It seems 
that change, including turbulence, is a permanent condition in education. 

In 1981 Peter Drucker wrote a book about managing in turbulent 
times. ^ He described the conditions which would be encountered by pri- 
vate and public organisations throughout the decade. In 1989 he wrote 
again about *the new realities',-^ describing with extraordinary foresight 
the events to occur later in the year in Eastern Europe and projecting the 
steady decline of large, centralised bureaucracies in the public seaor and 
the emergence of the organisation we would describe as self-managing. 
Drucker was writing in general terms, but it is clear that he would include 
the management of education in his analysis. 

Self-Management Defined 

This book is concerned with leaders and leadership in self-managing 
schools. Our primary interest is schools in government or public school 
systems, or schools in systems of non-government schools, ahhough the 
approaches to self-management we describe are just as relevant within 
schools which are in most respects independent of government or systemic 
controls. Indeed, we are aware of private or non-government schools 
which have utilised the model we described and illustrated in The Self- 
Managing School,^ especially those aspects concerned with policy-making, 
budgeting and evaluation. 

Within the sphere of our primary interest, a self-managing school is 
a school in a system of education where there has been significant and 
consistent decentralisation to the school level of authority to make deci- 
sions related to the allocation of resources. This decentralisation is admin- 
istrative rather than political, with decisions at the school level being made 
within a framework of local, state or national policies and guidelines. The 
school remains accountable to a central authority for the manner in which 
resources are allocated. 

Resources are defined broadly to include knowledge (decentralisation 
of decisions related to curriculum, including decisions related to the goals 
or ends of schooling); technology (decentralisation of decisions related to 
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the means of learning and teaching); power (decentralisation of authority 
to make decisions); materiel (decentralisation of decisions related to the 
use of facilities, supplies and equipment); people (decentralisation of de- 
cisions related to human resources, including professional development in 
matters related to learning and teaching, and the support of learning and 
teaching); time (decentralisation of decisions related to the allocation of 
time); and fmance (decentralisation of dCwisions related to the allocation of 
money). 

We draw attention to the breadth of this concept of self-management 
in that it goes beyond the relatively narrow focus on fmance which was 
evident in the 1970s and 1980s in developments known as school-based 
budgeting (Canada and the United States) or the local financial manage- 
ment of schools (Britain). We note also the distinction between the concept 
of self-management and other terms which have been used such as self- 
government and self-determination, these implying the lack of a centrally 
determined framework for the management of schools. While some 
scenarios suggest that such schools will emerge over the next decade, we 
believe self-management is the more accurate descriptor for what is 
happening in systems of government and non-government schools. 



The Scope of Change 

It is helpful to establish the scope of the changes we described at the 
outset, especially in relation to broader changes which are occurring around 
the world in different fields of endeavour. This will provide the context 
for our exploration of leadership in the self-managing school. Our ap- 
praisal of the scope of change is consistent with Drucker's warning that 
*the greatest and most dangerous turbulence , . . results from the collision 
between the delusions of the decision makers, whether in governments, in 
the top managements of businesses, or in union leadership, and the real- 
ities.'^ What follows is a summary of our understanding of these realities. 
But we share Drucker's optimism when he argued, further, that 'a time 
for turbulence is also one of great opportunity for those who can under- 
stand, accept, and exploit the new realities. It is above all a time of op- 
portunity for leadership.'^ 



The concept of megatrend 

John Naisbitt coined the term ^megatrends' to describe broad social, eco- 
nomic, political and technological changes which influence in very powerful 
ways the direction of change in different fields of endeavour.^ A school may 
experience a decline in enrolment because of short-term changes in the 
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local environment such as falling birth-rates or a decrease in employment 
opportunities in local industry. A short time later a difrerent pattern may 
emerge when local conditions change. It may not be possible to discern a 
consistent long-term trend. However, such a school is affected by factors 
which are shaping society as a whole and which have consistent and long- 
term impact. The microchip is an example. It is change of this order that 
Naisbitt described as a megatrend. 

Naisbitt's 1982 book, Megatrends, foreshadowed a number of trends 
which he believed would occur in the 1980s: (i) from an industrial society 
toward an information society, (ii) from forced technology toward a *high 
tech/high touch' people-oriented use of advanced technology, (iii) from 
reliance on a national economy toward involvement in a world economy, 
(iv) from preoccupation with the short term toward consideration for the 
long term, (v) from centralisation toward decentralisation, (vi) from in- 
stitutional help toward self-help, (vii) from representative democracy 
toward participatory democracy, (viii) from communication and control 
in hierarchies toward networking, (ix) from a concentration of interest 
and effort in the *north' (developed countries) toward concern for the *south' 
(less developed countries), and (x) from consideration of 'either/or' toward 
a 'multiple option' range of choices. 

While the outcomes have been uneven, it is fair to say that most have 
occurred in the manner foreshadowed by Naisbitt. Their effects in educa- 
tion are evident, especially in regard to trends to an information society, 
decentralisation, self-help, participatory democracy, networking and mul- 
tiple options. 



Megatrends in the 1990s 

Naisbitt was joined by Patricia Aburdene in the 1990 publication, Megatrends 
2000} Again, ten megatrends were identified, with many being a con- 
tinuation of or development from those set out in the earlier book: (i) a 
booming glc ' ^al economy, (ii) a renaissance in the arts, (iii) the emergence 
of free-market socialism, (iv) global lifestyles and cultural nationalism, (v) 
the privatisation of the welfare state, (vi) the rise of the Pacific Rim, (vii) 
the decade of women in leadership, (viii) the age of biology, (ix) a reli- 
gious revival, and (x) the triumph of the individual. 

It is likely that most will influence or be associated with developments 
in education in the 1990s, with implications for the management of edu- 
cation in each instance. 

We should note here our reservations about the reduction of complex 
developments and their encapsulation in simplifications which amount 
to slogans. On the other hand, we also note that the broad brush writing 
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of Naisbitt and Aburdene is consistent with that of others such as Peter 
Drucker. We proceed, however, in the spirit of Naisbitt and Aburdene 
who suggested that 'You need not agree with or accept every element of 
this world view . . . The important thing is to craft your own world 
view. . . .'^ 



Megatrends in education 

Some trends in education have been underway for a sufficient time and 
have sufficient depth and strength that they constitute megatrends in edu- 
cation. They appear to be associated with and largely a consequence of the 
megatrends described by Naisbitt and Aburdene, thus justifying the use of 
the word in a special field. Each shapes developments in particular areas 
within the broader field of education. Each is stated in the future tense, 
although current strength is evident in most instances. 

1 There will be a powerful but sharply focused role for central 
authorities, especially in respect to formulating goals, setting pri- 
orities, and building frameworks for accountability. 

2 National and global considerations will become increasingly 
important, especially in respect to curriculum and an education 
system that is responsive to national needs within a global 
economy. 

3 Within centrally determined frameworks, government schools 
will become largely self-managing, and distinctions between 
government and non-government schools will narrow, 

4 There will be unparalleled concern for the provision of a quality 
education for each individual. 

5 There will be a dispersion of the educative function, with tele- 
communications and computer technology ensuring that much 
learning which currently occurs in schools or institutions at post- 
compulsory levels will occur at home and in the workplace. 

6 The basics in education will be expanded to include problem- 
solving, creativity and a capacity for life-long learning and re- 
learning 

7 There will be an expanded role for the arts and spirituality, de- 
fined broadly in each instance; there will be a high level of 
^connectedness' in curriculum. 

8 Women will claim their place among the ranks of leaders in 
education, including those at the most senior levels. 

9 The parent and community role in education will be claimed or 
reclaimed. 
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10 There will be unparalleled concern for service by those who are 
required or have the opportunity to support the work of schools. 

Appraising the scope of change 

Among structural changes alone, what has occurred thus far is historic. In 
Britain, for example, there is no precedent for each of the major elements 
in the 1988 legislation: never before has there been a national curriculum 
nor have there been nation-wide tests at primary and secondary levels. 
While schools have always had some authority in respect to resource al- 
location, never before have they had total control over their budgets. 
Schools have never had the authority to opt out of control by their local 
education authority. 

The scope of change in Australia is best summarised by Hedley Beare, 
Professor of Education at the University of Melbourne and one of the 
nation's most respected commentators: 

The overwhelming impression left by the most recent round of 
reconstruaions is that there has been a profound reconceptualisation 
of the organisation of Australian education, in schools no less than 
systematically. Bluntly, there has been a paradigm shift. 

RJ.S. Macpherson was a participant-observer in the preparation of 
the Picot Report, which led to the reform of education in New Zealand, 
and has subsequently written of these experiences and those of a similar 
nature in the state of New^ South Wales in AustraHa,^' where he assisted 
in the review of administration conducted by Brian Scott. He character- 
ised events in New Zealand as a 'political intervention into education on 
a scale never before seen. . . .'^^ William Lowe Boyd, another scholar who 
has written widely on developments in the United States and in other 
countries, notably Australia, has observed that *since 1983, American public 
schools have been experiencing the most sustained and far-reaching reform 
effort in modern times. '^-^ 



Accounting for Megatrends in Education 

It is worthwhile to examine the evidence for these megatrends in education 
and to discern factors which underpin them. What is clear in the following 
brief account is that they are interrelated and shaped in large measure by 
broader trends of the kind described by Naisbitt and Aburdene, and others. 
A number of implications for schools emerge from this account and these 
will be explored throughout the book in the manner summarised at the 
end of Chapter 1 . 
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Concern for quality and strategic capability in education 

In each of the countries described at the beginning of the chapter it is 
apparent that central authorities, whether at national or state levels, have 
adopted a powerful but sharply focused role. It is essentially one of deter- 
mining goals, setting priorities and building frameworks for account- 
ability. In the case of England and Wales these represent stronger powers 
than ever before assumed at the national level. In Australia the Common- 
wealth government has. for the first time, worked with the states to lay 
the foundations for a national curriculum framework. Indeed, most of the 
important policies in education now reflect a national perspective, achieved 
through cooperative arrangements of commonwealth and states, despite 
the fact that constitutional powers for education in Australia rest with the 
states. In the United States the national role has been minimal, although 
former Secretary for Education. William Bennett, used the 'bully pulpit*'^ 
to help catalyse the extraordinary changes in that country since 1983. The 
so-called 'first wave* of reform was marked by a mountain of reports and 
state legislation on curriculum and testing, with the specification of mini- 
mum competency standards for students and, in some instances, for 
teachers. Noteworthy in New Zealand is the formation of a powerful 
review and audit agency at the national level to monitor the manner in 
which schools address national goals and priorities. 

A major factor underlying this centralising trend is concern about 
quality. The widespread concern about quality in education is clear from 
recent OECD reports, including one d. voted exclusively to the issue which 
stated that 'concern for the quality of education in schools is today among 
the highest priorities in all OECD countries. It will remain so for the fore- 
seeable future.*'^ The report acknowledged different meanings of the term 
and differences in approach when efforts are made to effect improve- 
ment. It concluded that definitions of quality 'are crucially determined by 
educational aims' and that 'how the curriculum is defined, planned, imple- 
mented and evaluated ultimately determines the quality of education that 
is provided*,'"^ hence, in our view, the centralising trend we have defined 
above. 

There is, however, a broader concern for quality that is having an 
impact on patterns of management in education. This is the concern for 
general quality ir life which is now determined in large measure by the 
capacity of a nation to perform well in a global economy, a condition 
included by Naisbitt and Aburdene in their list of megatrends. There is 
a sense in many nations, including those considered in this chapter, that 
they may 'fall behind' and that, to become more competitive, they must 
ensure a highly responsive economy which calls, in turn, for a highly 
responsive system of education that equips citizens with required knO'V- 
ledge, skills and attitudes. This relationship between education and eco- 
nomic needs has, of course, always been there. Education has always 
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made a significant contribution to economic well-being. The recent rheto- 
ric of governments has simply brought the relationship into sharper focus, 
with a stridency and urgency that many educators find discomforting. 
Nevertheless, it is currently a reality which accounts in part for the stronger 
role governments are taking in many areas of policy in education. 

It is important to note that the trend to self-management is not directly 
connected to concern for economic well-being. Guthrie made this clear in 
his recent review of developments around the world: 

Not all emerging education system similarities are aimed at en- 
hancing national economic development. For example, higher and 
lower education policies regarding ^choice' and ^privatisation' and 
the devolution of lower education management to school sites are 
generally intended more to enhance the productivity and efficiency 
of schooling systems themselves than to enable education to aid a 
nation's economy. 

Apart from gaining an understanding of the scope of the issue and the 
underlying reasons, there are implications for leaders in education of concern 
for quality. For those at the national, state or system levels, it means the 
development of a capacity to set goals, establish priorities and build 
frameworks for accountability. These capacities have not always been well- 
developed in the past when education was relatively stable and such direct 
connections between education and the economy were not stated so clearly 
or were subject to such rapid change. Officers at the system level were 
then able to perform a range of functions within bureaucratic structures 
which was, in many respects, highly appropriate in an age of stability. 
Management in a climate of continuing change demands a large measure 
of Tocused flexibility'. Leaders at the school level will require the capacity 
to manage within a centrally determined framework, something which to 
a degree has always been the case except that more recent developments 
involve adaptation to a changing set of priorities and a more demanding 
set of accountability requirements. 

Schools in the 1990s will require a high-level capacity for strategic 
planning; that is, to see 'the larger picture' and, on a continuing basis, set 
and re-set priorities in a simple school development plan which will provide 
the framework for ihe annual operational plan. The model for management 
set out in The Self-Managing School gave particular attention to the annual 
operating plan within a framework of policies and priorities. We acknow- 
ledged the importance of strategic planning and priority-setting, but the 
context for schools in the 1990s makes this capacity a more powerful 
imperative. For this reason, we give particular attention in Leading the Self- 
Managing School to techniques for school-level strategic planning and the 
•^reparation of a school development plan. We take this up in Chapter 5. 

Every interpretation of the sources cited thus far points to the neces- 
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sity of taking account of national and global considerations in the manage- 
ment of education at all levels. Perhaps the most important strategic 
capability is concerned with curriculum, which must be highly responsive 
to the needs of the nation. This has always been so but, whereas these 
needs in the past tended to be relatively stable from year to year, there 
may now be considerable change from one year to the next. The notion 
of a national curriculum which has a high level of specification will not 
satisfy this requirement. What is required is a curriculum framework within 
which these changes can occur. It is interesting that what has started as an 
exercise in national curriculum has invariably ended with the publication 
of a broad framework. That was the outcome in England and Wales and 
is the likely end of a process in Australia which has seen, first, a statement 
on national goals and, second, an effort to 'map' the curriculum across the 
different states and territories. One state, Victoria, has established its own 
curriculum framework with a level of specification which seems ideal for 
a national effort. 

On a personal level, the curriculum must afford the individual an 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge, skills and attitudes to participate 
productively and satisfyingly in a world of work which will see continuous 
change. Recognition of this is now so wide that another of our megatrends 
in education seems almost self-evident, namely, that the basics in education 
will be expanded to include problem-solving, creativity and a capacity for 
life-long learning and re-learning. 

Another important strategic capability is concerned with learning and 
teaching. At one level this calls for a range of approaches at the school 
level to match the curriculum, and this may mean change in situations 
where, for example, problem-solving and creativity have not been em- 
phasised in the past. At another level, however, is the need to utilise the 
wealth of learning opportunities which have been created by advances in 
telecommunication and computers. Computers can now be utilised across 
the curriculum, including the arts, and learning of a kind which was once 
laborious or difficult can now occur with ease in any location. Students 
will have access to information sources around the world. With the in- 
creasing use of lap-top computers, this information can be acquired quickly 
and unobtrusively without jeopardy to patterns of human interaaion which 
we hold to be so important in the educative process. We summarise the 
reality and potential of these developments in our view that there will be 
a dispersion of the educative function, with telecommunications and com- 
puter technology ensuring that much learning which currently occurs in 
schools or institutions at the post-compulsory level will occur at home 
and in the workplace. 
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Equity, choice, resource allocation and the emergence of a de facto 
educational voucher 

Strategic capability in respect to curriculum and learning will be shaped by 
a core value which is influencing public policy in most fields on a global 
scale, namely, equity. In educatioi-al terms, this means that every child, 
regardless of circumstance, will receive an education which will enable 
the full development of capability. This value has, of course, underpinned 
much of the rhetoric of public education for one hundred years or more, 
but there is increasingly an insistence that this rhetoric be brought to 
realisation. The particular outcomes, or indicators of outcomes, which 
have been specified in public policy pronouncements have varied from 
nation to nation, but these include an increase in retention rates of stu- 
dents, at least to the end of secondary school, implying a reduction in 
failure rates at key stages of secondary schooling. The particular processes 
of policy implementation have included approaches to resource allocation, 
since an implication of the foregoing is that schools shall provided with 
the resources to enable them to meet the individual learning needs of 
every student. This suggests a form of decentralised school-based budget- 
ing in contrast to centralised, relatively uniform approaches to allocating 
resources to schools which, in the past, were assumed to be equitable. 

We offered analysis along these lines in The Self Managing School but 
have since been participant-observers in several countries where efforts 
have been made to introduce related approaches to resource allocation, 
especially in Britain through the Local Management of Schools (formerly 
known by a title which emphasised its focus on resources: Local Financial 
Management), New Zealand, and in Australia, especially in New South 
Wales and Tasmania. We have monitored developments in Edmonton, 
Alberta where school-based decision-making, formerly known as school- 
based budgeting, has been in place for more than a decade. It has taken 
time in each place to determine the criteria for allocating resources to 
schools, and some of the difficulties are described in Chapter 8 where 
leadership at the system level is described in some detail. It is essen\ lly 
a process of determining what it costs to provide different educational 
experiences to students with different educational needs and then devising 
a schedule of grants to schools which are combined to form a school's 
total allocation. 

One perspective on this process is of interest. The total resource al- 
location to a school is, in effect, determined by the number of students 
who attend the school, the educational needs of those students, and the 
kind of educational programs they will undertake. Expressed simply in 
stark financial terms, *the money follows the student.' The process is 
accomplishing in important ways what the so-called ^voucher schemes* 
were intended to achieve. These have never been implemented in the 
manner proposed by Friedman and others: in their original form they 
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were conceived as sums of public money given to parents who would 
then pay for the education of their children according to their choice of 
school. Similar schemes calling for tuition tax credits have often been for- 
mulated but have not been implemented, although a variant was adopted 
in Minnesota. 

The issue of equity was often raised in opposition to these proposals, 
which invariably involved a uniform amount of money in the voucher or 
for tax credit. How could the different educational needs of students be 
satisfied, given that different costs would be involved? How could parents 
exercise choice given their different bases of knowledge ar interest in edu- 
cation? What is emerging, however, is a situation where, to use an image 
offered by Thomas, the student is, in effect, the voucher, but where 
equity objections have been satisfied through differentials in grants to 
schools in school-based budgets which take account of the educational 
needs of students. The educational voucher may become a reality but not 
in the form originally envisaged by its proponents. 

The foregoing accounts for our identification of a megatrend along 
the lines that there will be unparalleled concern for the provision of a 
quality education for each individual, with an implication that the edu- 
cational voucher will appear in the 1990s, although not in the form originally 
conceived and advocated, thus providing schools with a new focus for 
marketing and a restructured source of public funding. 



Connectedness and continuity 

Thus far we have accounted for several megatrends which concern cur- 
riculum and learning. We see evidence of another, namely, that there will 
be an expanded role for the arts and spirituality, defined broadly in each 
instance; there will be a high level of ^connectedness' and 'continuity' in 
curriculum. A number of interrelated influences are at work here. At one 
level there is the need to ensure that matters which have always been 
regarded as important in education should be sustained. In addition to the 
so-called basics, these include learning in the arts, defined broadly to in- 
clude literature, music, drama, art and so on. An historical perspective is 
also important. Essentially this means that schools will continue to be, as 
D'Arcy has described them,^ 'centres for communicating civilisation', thus 
achieving the 'continuity' noted earlier. This may be one manifestation in 
the school of Naisbitt and Aburdene's megatrend for the 1990s which 
described a renaissance in the arts. On another level, however, the pace of 
change and a number of global issues are giving rise to a new interest in 
spirituality, again defined broadly. Naisbitt and Aburdene included this as 
a megatrend in the 1990s, but there is a school-level counterpart. In an elo- 
quent paper, written as a talk with his grandchildren, Hedley Beare draws 
on Thomas Berry in offering this view of schooling: 
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But most of all, I want your schooling to be a liberating experi- 
ence, opening your eyes to the awesome harmonies inherent in the 
cosmos. The universe is a *communion and a community', Thomas 
Berry tells us, linked by *an unbreakable bond of relatedness'. To 
use his words, 1 want your schooling to introduce you to the 
^creative energy' of the universe, and to teach you to identify with 
*the earth as a self-emerging, self-sustaining, self-educating, self- 
governing, self-healing, and self-fulfilling community of all living 
and nonliving beings of the planet'. It's a tall order, and it will 
require some quite special teachers and principals. 

Beare is giving expression here to a number of curriculum developments 
which are embodied in the notion of ^connectedness' in the different and 
constantly changing elements in the educational experiences of our students. 



Selftnamgement and the collapse of bureaucracies in education 

There is considerable evidence, sampled at the beginning of this chapter, 
that self-management in education is now on a scale that warrants its 
classification as a megatrend. Expres'^ed as a continuing development, this 
means that government schools, within centrally determined frameworks, 
will become largely self-managing, and that distinctions between govern- 
ment and non-government schools will narrow. We offered the argu- 
ments in favour of self-management in our earlier book, with these drawing 
broadly from the fields of political economy, organisation theory, school 
effectiveness and professionalism. Some of these arguments have been 
presented as the various reforms have been introduced around the world. 

Recently, however, the case has been put rather more bluntly on the 
grounds that it is simply more efficient and effective in the late twentieth 
century to restructure systems of education so that central bureaucracies 
are relatively small and schools are empowered to manage their own af- 
fairs within a centrally determined framework of direction and support. 
Two arguments have usually been offered, one is concerned with re- 
sponsiveness, the other with priorities for resource allocation in times of 
economic restraint or budgetary crisis. 

An example of a powerful argument on grounds of responsiveness is 
that offered by Brian Scott following his review of the Education De- 
partment in the government school system in the Australian state of New 
South Wales, one of the largest education systems in the world. The 
following are excerpts which focus on the lack of responsiveness: 

Many problems in school education in this State today are directly 
attributable to the fact that systems have rigidified. The Depart- 
ment has not recognised the full extent of the challenge of accel- 
erating change in today's society. Nor has it been sensitive to the 
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fact that in the modern world we now live in, school education — 
its curriculum, its teaching and learning processes, and its delivery 
systems — should be in a continual state of adaptation. 

The message ... is clear enough. While many of the same questions 
need to be asked about content, structure and delivery of school 
education as in the past, the assumption that has guided the de- 
velopment of the New South Wales State school system for more 
than 100 years — namely, that the quality of school education is 
best achieved through a centralised system — is no longer valid 
for a modern, technologically-advanced state. The inflexibility of 
the Department's structures and procedures has made it unrespons- 
ive to the real educative needs of students and teachers.- 



Among other reasons, the analysis drawn from organisation theory 
we offered in The Self-Mana^in^ School accounts for this lack of respon- 
siveness.^^ A centralised, bureaucratic form of management is appropriate 
where the tasks to be performed are relatively uniform in nature and stable 
over time, with few exceptional cases among the range of tasks. These 
were the conditions which prevailed over much of a century or more in 
large government school systems. The greater the commitment to and 
understanding of the range of individual learning needs and approaches 
to learning and teaching, and the more frequently there is change in the 
specification of these needs and approaches, the less appropriate the cen- 
tralised, bureaucratic form. These are the conditions which prevail in the 
1990s. There remains, of course, a range of tasks which can be routinised, 
hence some functions are appropriately centralised and managed by bur- 
eaucratic means. In general, however, many government or public school 
systems around the world have retained relatively centralised and bur- 
eaucratic structures for much longer than was appropriate, given the needs 
of an education system in the last decade or so of the twentieth century. 
In most instances the system itself has proved incapable of making the 
necessary structural change and it has taken commissioned reviews such as 
those conducted by Scott in New South Wales and Picot in New Zealand 
to be the catalyst for action. 

Another factor accounting for the shift toward school self-management 
has been the re-setting of priorities for government expenditure, especially 
in times of financial restraint or budgetary crisis. In a general sense, govern- 
ments the world over have found it increasingly difficuh to resource public 
enterprises. Costly technological advances and high public expectations, 
the latter now more powerfully articulated than ever before through highly 
skilled lobbying efforts, make it difficult for governments to satisfy the 
demands of all. Consider, for example, the very high cost of maintaining 
a public health service, especially one which can now provide a much 
higher quality of medical attention through an impressive array of elective 
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surgery. Consider also the high cost of increasingly sophisticated approaches 
to law enforcement, defence, transportation and education. To provide all 
of these services at the same time that the public is demanding reductions 
in levels of taxation makes the task of government even more difficult. In 
places Hke Australia and New Zealand, with high levels of foreign indebt- 
edness and unsatisfactory terms of trade, the problem is acute. It becomes 
almost unmanageable in some instances, notably in Victoria, Australia, 
where the 1990 recession was more severe than elsewhere in the country 
and the government was faced with huge losses arising from the collapse 
of public enterprises like the State Bank. Another Australian state, Tasma- 
nia, was experiencing similar difficulties. The response around the world, 
but especially in these states, was to make more severe cuts in educational 
expenditure at the central level than at the school level. Essentially, then, 
when faced with the need to set priorities under conditions of constraint 
such as those described here, governments are opting to support schools 
at the expense of the centre. As would be expected, there has been strong 
pressure along these lines from organisations representing the interests of 
teachers. 

It is not yet clear how far this dismantling of centralised bureaucratic 
structures will go. In England and Wales the local education authority 
(LEA) as a level in the educational structure may be under threat given the 
very strong public reaction to the so-called poll tax which led to its 
abandonment. A significant portion of local revenue is directed to the 
support of schools through the LEA. While school-based budgeting is an 
important aspect of the Local Management of Schools, a significant range 
of services at relatively high cost is still provided by the local authority. 
The government wishes to limit expenditure on central services at the 
LEA level to a maximum of 15 per cent of total expenditure on schools. 
The possibility of removing the education component of local government 
has been raised, with funds for schools to come directly from Westminster, 
implying the elimination altogether of local support from schools except 
to the extent that schools work together to fund such support from their 
school-based budgets. Indeed, schools or clusters of schools may become 
key providers of educational support services. 

Taking all of these developments and possibilities into account, the 
movement toward self-management appears to be a megatrend, with dif- 
ferences between government and non-government schools narrowing to 
the extent that centralised structures for the direction and support of 
government schools, at least at the local and state levels, are under threat. 

The service ethic 

An important function at the central and regional levelb of school systems 
has been the provision of support to schools in the areas of curriculum. 
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teaching, management and student services. It has generally been consid- 
ered more efficient and effective to locate these services at central and 
regional locations, given that resources and needs are insufficient to place 
them in individual schools. For some services a high level of specialised 
expertise is required and relatively small numbers of people available. 

The extent and need for these services have been challenged as sys- 
tems have moved to self-management. Two factors have been evident. 
One is associated with the economic plight described in the last section: 
when priorities have been re-ordered or reductions in expenditure made, 
a curtailment of central and regional services has been a more acceptable 
course for governments to take than cut-backs at the school level. This has 
forced governments to examine the nature and extent of central and regional 
support services to determine those which meet the greatest needs. In 
effect, these service units have been called on to justify their existence. In 
some instances, notably in New Zealand and more recently in Victoria, 
proposals for change have initially been sweeping, and campaigns in the 
defence of services have been mounted. In the final resolution of these 
matters, some services proposed for cut-back or elimination have been 
restored, especially those which concern the provision of support for 
students with special learning needs. 

Another factor has been the response of schools once they have ac- 
quired a capacity for self-management. Where school-based budgets allow 
schools to select the source of special assistance, experience has shown that 
they will frequently acquire support from sources other than that previ- 
ously provided at the central or regional levels. The experience in the 
Edmonton Public School District is interesting and is recounted in more 
detail in Chapter 8. In brief, a trial in fourteen schools of school-level dis- 
cretion to choose the source of support and meet the costs from school- 
based budgets resulted, in the first year of the trial, in a markedly different 
pattern of support than existed previously, with some schools utilising 
services from the private sector, or from other schools, or by adding to 
their own capabilities to address their needs through additional staff or 
extended professional development. A shift back to utilisation of central 
services was evident in subsequent years. 

The effect of both factors is to focus attention on the quality of service 
provided to schools. Where the existence of the service was once more 
or less taken for granted, there is now evidence of more careful design 
and delivery, often manifested in the formulation of mission statements, 
strategic plans, needs assessments, careful costing of services, negotiation 
of relatively expHcit 'contracts* between centre or region and schools, and 
appraisal of the quality of service following its delivery. In several states 
in Australia services were arranged in what became known as school sup- 
port centres, essentially *one stop shop' facilities for a wide range of support. 
In Victoria, after achieving some measure of stability over three years, the 
level of service and the number of centres were greatly reduced in the 1990 
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state budget, resulting in a new round of critical reviews as to the worth 
of the service provided. 

What we are describing here may be viewed as manifestations in the 
field of education of a megatrend identified by Naisbitt (from institutional 
help toward self-help) and another identified by Naisbitt and Aburdene 
V e privatisation of the welfare state) but, in general, it may be more 
appropriately viewed as an example of the curtailment of centralised services 
through bureaucratic structures arising from the need for efficiencies in the 
public sector. 

These developments are evident in other fields of public service to 
the extent that it is now appropriate to refer to a new ethic or culture 
of service in the public service. We take this up in more detail in Chapter 
8 in the context of system transformation. 



Empowerment 

The final theme that is evident in these megatrends is that of empower- 
ment. We use the term in the sense that certain groups of people in the 
school community now have the opportunity to influence the course of 
events in the life of the school to a greater extent than in the past. There 
are several sources of power in a school, including authority and expertise. 
For the first of these, a person or group of people acquires power because 
of the authority they have been granted. Throughout most of the history 
of large government or public school systems, this kind of power has been 
exercised by professional educators at the centre of school systems and in 
schools. Governments have had the constitutional authority throughout 
this period and are now tending to exercise it to a greater extent than in 
the past, this being one aspect of the trend described as *the politicising of 
education'. In many countries, parents and other members of the school 
community have had authority to make certain kinds of decisions at the 
school level, but in most Western countries this authority has been in- 
creased to cover a broader range of decisions. These developments have 
been especially noteworthy in Australia where most states now require or 
are encouraging the formation of school councils or school boards with 
powers to set policies, approve budgets and evaluate the programs of the 
school. Teachers and, in some instances, students have also been empowered 
in this manner. 

Another source of power is expertise. An individual or group can 
influence the course of events by virtue of the expertise they can bring to 
bear. There is now broad acceptance of the need for teachers to engage in 
ongoing professional development, thus acquiring a broader range of 
knowledge and skill in the areas of curriculum and teaching. There are 
also programs for parents, especially to help them acquire the knowledge 
and skill to contribute fruitfully in the decision-making processes, but 
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also, to a lesser extent, to support teachers in matters related to learning 
and teaching. Thus a wider range of people in the community of the 
school have the opportunity t'" influence the course of events through the 
acquisition of knowledge and skill. 

In general, these developments are a movement away from hierarchical 
controls on schools and their programs, although some hierarchical 
structures for the exercise of power remain through the centralised ar- 
rangements we have incuded in the list of megatrends in education. To 
some extent this is an educational manifestation of an item in Naisbitt's 
first list of megatrends, namely, a trend from communication and control 
in hierarchies toward networking on the basis of a dispersion of authority 
and the acquisition by more people of knowledge and skills which enable 
them to contribute to networking arrangements. 

One megatrend that is not now evident in education is that described 
by Naisbitt and Aburdene as *the decade of women in leadership'. We 
note the fact that women currently hold for the first time the most senior 
positions in education in New Zealand (Maris O^Rourke) and in Western 
Australia (Margaret Nadebaum), but there seems to be no movement of 
the kind that can be described as a megatrend, despite the assertion by 
Naisbitt and Aburdene that organisational needs as far as leadership are 
concerned are more favourable for women than in the past, when hier- 
archical command structures tended to favour the roles into v/hich men 
had been socialised. We have included it in our list of megatrends because 
we believe thai the societal trend noted by Naisbitt and Aburdene will be 
experienced in education later in the decade v/hen there will be a wider 
appreciation of the requirements for leadership in new organisational ar- 
rangements. We take this up in more detail in Chapter 3 where we explore 
advances in knowledge about leadership and requirements for leadership 
in the self-managing school. 

Focus on Leadership In Self-Management 

A capacity for leadership emerges as the central requirement for schools 
and systems of schools as events unfold in the 1990s. Using the distinction 
suggested by James McGregor Burns,^^ this leadership must be more 
transformational than transactional, with the former implying a capacity 
to engage others in a commitment to change, while the latter is more 
concerned with maintaining the status quo by exch .nging an assurance of 
a secure place of work for a commitment to get the job done. Consider 
the nature of the changes implied by these megatrends in education: 

• restructured arrangements at the centre of the system, with a nar- 
rower range of functions, a commitment to service and a culture 
of accountability; 
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• schools with more authority and responsibility than in the past, 
more responsive to their communities, yet accountable centrally; 

• teachers drawing on a wider repertoire of approaches to learning 
and teaching to meet the educational needs of all students in their 
communities, in an environment where the educative function is 
dispersed through computers and telecommunications; 

• new ways of thinking about the curriculum: broader and richer 
but achieving a connectedness which runs counter to notions of 
compartmentalisation; 

• all in a larger environment of continual change and uncertainty. 

The need for outstanding and widely dispersed leadership at all levels 
is palpable. While we gave some attention to leadership in The Self- 
Managing School, especially that which empowered others, our primary 
concern was to describe and illustrate a management process which had 
been identified in research on effective schools and which held promise for 
guiding efforts to decentralise decision-making to the school level. In 
Leading the Self-Managing School our primary concern is leadership under 
the conditions we have described throughout this chapter. This leader- 
ship may be described as more transformational than transactional, more 
visionary than managerial, and more artistic than scientific. 

The Scope of the Book: Sources of Knowledge and the 
Need for Ongoing Research on School Self-Management 

Purpose 

The primary purpose of this book is to refine the model for self-manage- 
ment and to provide guidelines for the exercise of leadership at the school 
level and at the system level in a system of self-managing schools. The 
starting point is acceptance of the new realities in education as outlined in 
Chapter 1, In effect, we are responding to the question: 'How should leader- 
ship be exercised for school self- management, given that self-management 
is a reality or an expectation in the countries under consideration?' 

Sources of knowlcdj^e 

Our sources of knowledge in addressing this purpose include our reflection 
on experience in working with schools and school systems where adoption 
or adaptation of the model for self-management outlined in our first book 
has been encouraged; accounts of implementation of self-management in 
schools and school systems other than those in which wc were directly 
involved; and contemporary writing about leadership. 
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Research on self-management 

While the model for self-management contained in our first book was 
derived from research in highly effective schools in two states in Australia 
(in the manner summarised in Chapter 2), we are mindful of the continu- 
ing need for research on self-management and of the contentious nature 
of much of the existing research literature, especially that of an advocacy 
nature such as that of Chubb and Moe in the United States. In the 
Australian study, highly effective schools were identified and approaches 
to the allocation of resources were studied. The study was conducted in 
a context of a trend to school self-management. A model was derived 
which, it was hoped, might guide the efforts of others who sought to 
make their schools more effective in such a context. The assumption here 
was that, by developing some of the characteristics of an effective school, 
a school might itself become more effective. Our account of the processes 
of self-management was intended to show how this might be brought 
about. 

The research literature which claims a direct cause-and-efTect relation- 
ship between school self-management and learning outcomes for students 
is sparse. We have been impressed, for example, by the research of Matthew 
Miles and his colleagues in urban high schools in the United States which 
found that substantial improvement at the school level is associated in a 
causal manner with a relatively high degree of school autonomy, especially 
in respect to the way in which resources, including staff, are allocated. 
But much of the research and associated advocacy writing is based on the 
same assumption noted above, including that by Chubb and Moe, Goodlad, 
Johnson and Sizer.^' The limitations of this and related approaches are 
noted by Malen, Ogawa and Kranz in their review of research on school- 
based management.^** 



The Chubb and Moe study 

The findings and limitations of the Chubb and Moe study of public and 
private high schools in the United States are worthy of note. In that 
research: 

we found that, all things being equal, schools with greater control 
over school policies and personnel — or schools subject to less 
control over these matters — are more effectively organised than 
schools that have less organisational autonomy. We also found 
that autonomy from control is the most important determinant of 
the effectiveness of school organisation . . . [and] that all things 
being equal, public schools are substantially less likely to be 
granted autonomy from authoritative external control . . , than are 
private schools; and, as important, schools in urban systems — 
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where the problems of school performance are most grave and 
where the efforts to solve them have been the most bureaucratic 
— are much less likely, all else being equal, to enjoy autonomy.^ 

The solution, for Chubb and Moe, is to free schools from regulation by 
government and school boards. 

A powerful critique of this position was offered by Glass and Matthews 
who note that *these sweeping recommendations are based on statistical 
results in which the model accounts for only 5 per cent of the variance in 
the dependent variable of student achievement.*^ They question whether 
this warrants *the creation of an entirely new system of public education 
for the nation' and point to the merits of centralised arrangements: 

Clumsy though they may be, the rules and regulations often stand 
as a safeguard against callous and unfair treatment of children, 
particularly those who suffer handicaps or are ethnic minorities. 
Have we reached an enlightened state in th's country where those 
safeguards can be dispensed with for the sake of teachers' and 
administrators* autonomy? Some will doubt it.^^ 

In our view this critique points to the merit of school self-management 
which allows for a high degree of school autonomy within a centrally 
determined framework of goals, policies, priorities and standards. Such a 
framework should address, among other things, the concerns for equity 
which are the subject of the rules and regulations about which Glass and 
Matthews were writing. As we show in Chapter 8, the best practices in 
school self-management currently address issues of equity in the important 
matter of allocating resources to schools. 

In the final analysis, however, we believe that the case for school self- 
management rests on a much broader base than gains in student learning 
which may accrue, even if these are as small as suggested in the Chubb 
and Moe study. Indeed, those who would halt or delay the adoption of 
school self-management or school-based management until the evidence is 
in on a powerful and direct causal effect on student performance are, to a 
large extent, failing to take account of the wider range of reasons for these 
approaches to school management as well as the realities of the broader 
international context outlined in Chapter 1. We believe, nonetheless, that 
ongoing research on school self-management is critically important. There 
are certainly great opportunities for this as design and implementation 
proceeds around the world. 

Organisation of Chapters 

We have organised the book in three sections. Part A is entitled *A New 
Context and a Refined Model for Self-Management'. In Chapter 1 we 
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have used the concept of megatrend to describe developments in Australia, 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand and the United States. While there is evid- 
ence that governments are assuming a more powerful and focused role in 
key matters, it is clear that schools are moving toward self-management 
in restructured school systems. Leadership is central to achieving success 
under these conditions. We explained that the book is intended as a guide 
to good practice in schools and school systems where decisions h'id already 
been made to proceed, but acknowledged the need for ongoing research 
on school self-management. In Chapter 2 we review the model for self- 
management as set out in The ""If-Managing School We propose refine- 
ments on the basis of our experience in several countries and the more 
complex and challenging requirements for school management in the 1990s. 
We note some criticisms of the earlier model and conclude the chapter by 
referring to the strengths and limitations of models as a guide to practice. 
In Chapter 3 we review the major features of what is now ^nown about 
leadership and offer generalisations for the guidance of leaders in self- 
managing schools. This chapter serves as a framework or point of departure 
for what follows in succeeding chapters which are concerned mainly with 
strategies for leadership in the self-managing school. 

Part B is entitled 'Leadership in the Self-Managing School'. Our 
intention in Chapters 4 to 7 is to describe and illustrate approaches to 
leadership in those aspects of the refined model which seem especially 
important in the 1990s. Chapter 4 is concerned with cuhural leadership 
and the role of the leader in creating and sustaining a culture of excellence 
in a self-managing school. Chapter 5 deals with strategic leadership and 
provides a model for strategic planning, essentially a structure and a process 
wherein strategic leadership can be exercised. We offer guidelines and 
illustrations on how school leaders can work with others in the school 
community to prepare and utilise a simple school development plan. 
Chapter 6 is concerned with educational leadership and the particular ways 
in which teachers, parents and others can play their part in achieving 
excellence. The focus is on learning and teaching and outcomes for stu- 
dents. Professional development is a primary consideration. Chapter 7 
takes up the issue of responsiveness and deals explicitly with the demand 
for accountability which characterises the delivery of public services in the 
1990s. We outline ways in which a school can be accountable to its local 
community and to society at large, without compromising the values 
which drive the refined model for self-management. 

Part C is entitled Transforming Our Schools'. In Chapters 8 and 9 
we consider the means by which schools and school systems can be 
transformed to achieve self-management. Chapter 8 focuses on school 
systems and the role of leaders at the centre. We acknowledge the perils 
of restructuring, and suggest ways in which resources can be allocated 
more equitably among schools, the roles of teachers' unions can be changed, 
a culture of service can be nurtured, and a more caring approach to system 
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restructuring may be taken. We conclude in Chapter 9 with a vision of 
the self-managing school as the century draws to a close. We sketch some 
scenarios for what might transpire throughout the decade and conclude on 
an optimistic note, reflecting our belief that leadership of the transforming 
kind is required, and is available or can be developed. 
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The model we set out in The Self-Managing School has been the starting 
point for our work in schools and school systems in Australia, Britain and 
New Zealand and has attracted interest in other places. Our own in- 
volvement in many projects and ongoing developmental work at Rosebery 
District High School in Tasmania, which furnished the model in its original 
form, have resulted in refinements and new insights as to how schools can 
develop their own approaches to self-management and how they may be 
supported in their efforts. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a brief review of the model, 
and the research and developmental effort which underpinned our work 
and that of others who were involved in various implementation projects. 
We then describe the refinements we have made to the model, noting the 
particular contributions that others have made to our thinking, especially 
in New Zealand where we have found the notion of a school charter to 
be helpful in integrating a self-managing school's philosophy, mission, 
vision and goals within a centrally determined framework of policies, 
priorities and standards for accountability. Attention is then given to our 
use of the word ^modeP as far as its descriptive and prescriptive nature is 
concerned, thus offering a guide to those who wish to make use of the 
refined version. We do this after reviewing three critiques of the original 
model. 



Initial Research in the EfTective Resource Allocation in 
Schools Project: 1983 

Rationale and general approach 

The initial research in the Effective Resource Allocation in Schools Project 
(ERASP) was described by Caldwell and Spinks, Caldwell, Misko, and 
Smith and was summarised in The Self-Managing School.'^ The value of 
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ERASP was suggested by developments in Tasmania, Australia, where 
schools have had, since the mid-1970s, a relatively high degree of respon- 
sibility for allocating resources compared to their counterparts in mainland 
Australia. The White Paper on Tasmanian Schools and Colleges in the 
1980s had recommended an extension of this responsibility toward the 
end of the decade. ^ The mtroduction by the Government of Tasmania in 
early 1982 of a form of program budgeting had implications for the way 
resources were allocated within and among schools. In anticipation of 
further change, the Education Department of Tasmania and the Centre for 
Education at the University of Tasmania sought the support of the Com- 
monwealth Schools Commission in a project for the professional devel- 
opment of school administrators. Awareness of similar developments 
in other places suggested its value as a Project of National Significance. 
Support was received in the amount of }{35,000, with the project com- 
mencing on 1 December 1982 and concluding on 31 December 1985, with 
reports of all stages published in 1986. A Steering Committee of five 
people was established, these being nominees of the Director-General of 
Education in Tasmania, the Director of Catholic Education in Tasmania, 
the Commonwealth Schools Commission, the Australian Council for 
Educational Administration and the Institute of Educational Administra- 
tion. Director of ERASP was Brian Caldwell. Josie Misko, then Research 
Fellow in Educational Administration at the University of Tasmania, served 
as Project Officer. 

The project was carried out in three stages: (i) a nation-wide survey 
to determine the manner in which resources were allocated to schools, (ii) 
case studies in two states — Tasmania and South Australia — of schools 
where resources were seen to be allocated effectively, and (iii) the design, 
writing and testing of an integrated comprehensi\^ program for the de- 
velopment of skills in school-based resource allocation. 

In similar fashion to Peters and Waterman's In Search of Excellence: 
Lessons from America's Best Run Companies, a decision was made from the 
outset to base books and other materials in ERASP on practice in highly 
effective schools.-^ The strategy was to identify schools which were highly 
effective in a general sense and in the manner in which resources were 
allocated, with schools identified in both categories being chosen for detailed 
study. Two issues had to be resolved in implementing this strategy for 
research and development: first, which criteria would be used to identify 
schools, and second, what the process of identification would be. 

A comprehensive leview of literature associated with the effective 
schools movement was undertaken to provide a list of characteristics of 
highly effective schools. The limitations of this movement and associated 
research were acknowledged. Literature related to the allocation of resources 
was also examined to identify characteristics of a high degree of effectiveness 
in this area. 

Limitations of time and other resources did not permit an empirical 
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study based on the above characteristics, A decision was made to use a 
modification of the so-called Veputational approach', with the people best 
suited to judge the reputations of schools considered to be regional super- 
intendents, regional directors, directors of primary and secondary education 
for government schools, senior officers for systemic schools and Common- 
wealth Schools Commission personnel for non-government schools. In 
addition, it was decided to employ two different sets of judges: one set to 
nominate schools on the basis of their general effectiveness and the other 
to nominate schools on the basis of their effectiveness in resource allocation. 
Those schools selected by both sets were included in the case study phase 
of research. 

The process of identification is illustrated here for government schools. 
Those providing nominations were asked to read the relevant set of 
characteristics and then nominate schools on the basis of their knowledge. 
They were also asked to consider schools which had shown marked im- 
provement in areas in which they had been deficient and to take account 
of the location and socio-economic environment of schools. Each person 
provided up to three nominations in categories which reflected differences 
in terms of level of schooling, size, socio-economic setting and location. 
Schools which were nominated by both sets of judges were considered 
further, and those receiving the highest number of nominations were se- 
lected for study, with these comprising seventeen government and sixteen 
non-government schools in Tasmania and South AustraHa. 



The case studies 

Once schools had been identified, researchers visited schools and collected 
information through interviews with principals, teachers, parents and, in 
some instances, students. Interviews were semi-structured, with questions 
related to the budgeting process, knowledge and skill required for effective 
budgeting and problems encountered. Respondents were asked to identify 
attributes of principals which made them effective in budgeting and 
principals were invited to provide advice to principals new to the process 
of budgeting. Respondents in non-government schools were also invited 
to complete a comprehensive questionnaire. Case studies of varying length 
were then written and validated by principals as far as factual accuracy was 
concerned. 



Findings for government schools 

A detailed account of the findings was provided by Misl.o."* The approach 
to resource allocation at Rosebery District High School in Tasmania was 
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selected for special consideration in the preparation of a training program 
because (i) the school had received more nominations than any other in 
the Tasmanian component of studies in government schools; (ii) the process 
for resource allocation met in varying degrees all of the criteria for effect- 
iveness, including an emerging, systematic approach to program evalua- 
tion which was generally absent in other schools; (iii) the school council 
had, by agreement with the principal, assumed a policy-making role within 
a framework of state requirements; and (iv) a pioneering approach to 
school-level program budgeting had evolved (government interest in pro- 
gram budgeting had been a factor in the decision to conduct ERASP). 



Professional development program 

The final phase of ERASP was to design, write and test an integrated 
comprehensive program for the development of skills in school-based 
resource allocation. A preliminary analysis of key skills enabled project 
staff to make a selection for consideration in such a program: an integrated 
approach to school management linking policy-making, planning, bud- 
geting and evaluating in a continuous cycle; management of change; man- 
agement of conflict, including negotiation and building of consensus; and 
selecting appropriate roles for staff and the community. 

A four-day workshop was conducted in January 1984 based ^.n the 
aforementioned skills. A program budgeting focus was adopted, given 
interest which prevailed at the time. Nine modules were prepared. Resource 
people consisted of the Project Director, Project Officer, the principal 
and two senior staff from Rosebery District High School, leaders from 
two other schools and an officer from the South Australian Education 
Department. Thirty-four people from Tasmania, Victoria and the ACT 
participated in the program and gave high ratings in their post-workshop 
evaluation.^ 



Development, Dissemination and Utilisation: 1984-86 

The opportunity for immediate dissemination came with an invitation 
from the Department of Management and Budget in Victoria vO conduct 
training programs for principals and others in a trial and pilot of school- 
level program budgeting. Brian Caldwell as Director of ERASP and Jim 
Spinks, Principal of Rosebery District High School, worked under the 
auspices of ERASP in this phase of the project. Materials were refined and 
incorporated in a comprehensive training package. Details of this work 
follow a description of the model for resource allocation which became 
the centrepiece of the package. 
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Figure 2. /. The Original Model for Self-Management 




Pre j^ra lion ApprovJl 



Note. This is described in The Self-Managing School as 'The Collaborative School Manage- 
ment Cycle'; B. Caldwell and J, Spinks (1988) The Self-Managing School, Lewes. Falmer Press, 
p. 22. 



The initial model for self-maftagement 

The model was essentially that found at Rosebery District High School in 
the research phase of ERASP. As illustrated in Figure 2.1, the model has 
six phases: goal-setting and need identification; policy-making, with policies 
consisting of purposes and broad guidelines; planning of programs; pre- 
paration and approval of pi ogram budgets; implementing and evaluating. 
The cycle is similar to others which may be found in general texts on 
management and administration. The special contribution which it makes 
is based on three characteristics: (i) the clear and unambiguous specifica- 
tion of those phases which are the concern of the group responsible for 
policy-making in the school ('policy group') and of other phases which are 
the concern of groups responsible for implementing policy ('program 
teams*), (ii) a definition of policy which goes beyond a statement of general 
aims or purposes but is not so detailed as to specify action — it provides 
a brief statement of purpose and a set of broad guidelines, and (iii) it 
organises planning activities around programs which correspond to the 
normal patterns of work in the school. 
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The distinction between 'policy group* and ^program teams' provides 
the framework for a collaborative approach to school management, hence 
its original designation as the Collaborative School Management Cycle. 
The people who constitute the policy group vary according to the setting. 
Where the wider community is not involved, the policy group may be the 
principal alone, the principal and senior teachers, or the principal and 
senior teachers with advice from other teachers and members of the school 
community. There may, in some instances, be different policy groups in 
the school, each addressing different sets of issues. 

The activities of the school associated with learning and teaching and 
which support learning and teaching are divided into programs. The policies 
and priorities set by the policy group shape the planning of these programs 
by members of the program teams who will be teachers in most instances. 
Program teams are responsible for preparing a plan for the implementa- 
tion of policies related to their programs and for identifying the resources 
required to support that plan. A program plan and the proposed pattern 
for resource allocation together constitute a program budget. 

While program budgets are prepared by program teams, they must 
be approved by the policy group; they must reflect the policies and pri- 
orities established earlier by that group. Following implementation by 
program teams, the evaluating phase is again a shared responsibility, with 
program teams gathering information for program evaluation and the policy 
group gathering further information as appropriate to make judgments on 
the effectiveness of policies and programs. 

In general, then, referring again to Figure 2.1, the policy group has 
responsibility for those phases which are emphasized in black — largely 
those above the diagonal line — while program teams work within a 
framework of policy to take responsibility for the remaining phases — 
largely those below the diagonal line. It is important to note that while a 
clear distinction is made between the responsibilities of the policy group 
and program teams, there will, in fact, be a high degree of overlap as far 
as personnel are concerned and a continuing, high level of formal and 
informal communication. The principal and some teachers will, for exam- 
ple, be members of the policy group and program teams where the policy 
group is a school council or board of governors which includes repre- 
sentatives of teachers. The policy group may frequently depend on the 
principal and program team for the development of policy options. Illus- 
trations and guidelines for each phase of the model are contained in The 
Self-Managing SchooL 

Adoption in Victoria 

Caldwell and Spinks conducted seminars from 1984 to 1986 for more than 
5000 principals, parents, teachers and students from about 1100 of 2200 
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schools, with senior ofFicers in the regions of the state conducting others. 
A subsequent study found that 71 per cent of schools had made a decision 
to proceed, with the majority of schools making progress on one or more 
phases.^ During this three-year consultancy it became apparent that the 
Collaborative School Management Cycle provided a helpful framework 
for other initiatives in Victoria, especially for schools in the School Im- 
provement Plan and for the implementation of government policy on 
school councils. In the final year of this consultancy the various materials 
were refmed and published as a book by the Education Department of 
Tasmania,*^ with a multi-media implementation kit also prepared as a guide 
to adoption. 



Further Research: International Comparative Studies 
1986^88 

An international comparative study of emerging patterns in management 
in education was undertaken by Caldwell in 1986-88, with information 
collected in visits to Britain, Canada and the United States. It became 
apparent that the materials and other insights which resulted from ERASP 
matched needs for professional development in a number of countries. 
The common thread in all of these developments was the shift of power 
to make certain kinds of decisions from a central authority to a school. In 
each instance the school continued to work within a framework of legis- 
lation, policies and priorities determined by the central authority. These de- 
cisions were mainly concerned with the allocation of resources, in the 
narrow financial sense in all instances, but often in the broader sense in the 
areas of curriculum, personnel and facilities. In general, the intention was 
to foster a measure of self-management in the school within a centrally 
determined framework. 



The concept of * self-management^ 

The concept of 'self-management' proved helpful in describing the capacities 
required at the school level in these countries. A self-managing school was 
defined as one for which there has been significant and consistent de- 
centralisation to the school level of authority and responsibility to make 
decisions related to the allocation of resources, with resources defined 
broadly to include matters related to curriculum, personnel, finance and 
facilities, in a system of education having centrally determined goals, prior- 
ities and frameworks for accountability. The concept of self-management 
is thus more constrained than concepts like self-government or self- 
determination; the intention is not the privatisation of public education. 
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Development, Dissemination and Utilisation: 1988-91 

Materials and publications from ERASP were revised in 1987 and 1988 to 
take account of emerging patterns and the concept of 'self-management\ 
The earlier book was revised and published as The Self-Managing School. 
A chapter containing an international comparison of trends was added and 
new perspectives on leadership and school culture were incorporated. Apart 
from minor changes in terminology to suit the international setting, the 
descriptions, illustrations and guidelines for the Collaborative School 
Management Cycle remained unchanged. 

National and international interest in the model has increased signifi- 
cantly since the publication of The Self Managing School. In Australia, there 
have been consultancies in the Australian Capital Territory, New South 
Wales, Northern Territory, Queensland and Western Australia where a 
range of initiatives in self-management had been taken. We have been 
directly involved in change in Britain and New Zealand, largely through 
extended consultancies in which we were invited to introduce practitioners 
to the model for self-management and to advise senior officers at the 
system level on elements in the framework within which schools will be 
self-managing. 

Jim Spinks' work has been mainly in the form of consultancy, visiting 
Britain on three occasions from 1988 to 1990 for a total of nearly twelve 
months of training programs for officers, governors, principals and teachers 
in more than one-third of the local education authorities. He also worked 
with about ten thousand parents, principals and teachers in an extended 
consultancy throughout New Zealand in 1989. Brian Caldwell undertook 
a study of emerging patterns in the management of education for OECD 
and completed several consultancies at the system and school levels in 
Australia and New Zealand. We both studied at first hand some key 
developments in other countries, notably Canada and the United States. 
We have, throughout this time, monitored the way in which practitioners 
have utilised the model for self-management. Jim Spinks remained prin- 
cipal at Rosebery throughout this eight-year research, development and 
dissemination effort, except in 1991 when he became Superintendent 
(School Self-Management) in the Department of Education and the Arts 
in Tasmania during which time he assisted in the development of a central 
framework for school self-management and conducted training programs 
for principals, parents and others around the state. Refinements in the 
model, as published and advocated in professional development programs 
and related work, reflect changes in approaches to management which 
have occurred at Rosebery as well as what has been learned from the 
national and international consuhancy effort. Spinks became Principal of 
Sheffield District High School in 1992. 
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Figure 2.2. The Refined Model for Self-Mar)agement 




The model has been refined in a number of ways as iHustrated in Figure 
2.2. There are several noteworthy features: a broadening of the context for 
policy-making, planning and evaluation to take account of a school's 
culture, mission and the centrally determined framework; a more explicit 
acknowledgment of the impo^ance of strategic planning and the incor- 
poration of related guidelines; and a change in terminology and approach 
to highlight the ccntrality of curriculum and learning in approaches to 
self-management. 
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Broadening and specifying the context for self-management 

The earlier version suggested that policy-making and planning should 
occur in the context of the goals and needs of the school. While we ac- 
knowledged its existence, we believe it is helpful to show the centrally 
determined framework as an element in the model. 

We also acknowledged the importance of a school's culture, especially 
in relation to the role of the leader, but have been impressed with the 
increasing body of evidence w^hich points to its importance in shaping 
what occurs in ordinary day-to-day activities. As a consequence, we believe 
that it is also necessary to include cuhure as an element in the model and 
to provide guidelines for the role of the leader in creating and sustaining 
a strong cuhure. 

Two other concepts are helpful in completing the context for self- 
mnnagement: mission and vision. We highlighted the latter in referring to 
the role of the leader but feel it is as important as the concept of cuhure 
in shaping what occurs in the school. Taken together, the context for self- 
management is determined by the centrally determined framework and 
the culture, mission, vision, goals and needs of the school and its com- 
munity. We have found the notion of a school charter, as pioneered in 
New Zealand, to be a helpful way of integrating these concepts. We will 
develop this notion and offer a glossary of terms in the section which 
follows this overview of the refmed model. In Chapter 4 we focus on the 
leader's role in creating and sustaining a culture of self-management. 

The importance of strategic planning 

While priority setting was included in the earlier model, we have now 
made explicit the importance of the school having a management strategy 
and development plan. A school development plan is not a long-term plan 
in the sense that a relatively immutable document is produced which covers 
the next three to five years. Such approaches are of little value given the 
pace of change (if, indeed, they were ever of value). We are referring 
instead to a relatively concise statement of priorities and strategies to guide 
annual operational planning which is constantly reviewed to take account 
of strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats which continuously 
ari^ in the school's external and internal environment. Strategic planning 
is a means to help the school manage effectively in an era of continuous 
and often turbulent change. 

In Chapter 5 we adapt the work of Bryson in offering a model for 
strategic planning in the self-managing school.^ The role of the leader is 
described in soni'j detail, with illustrations from several settings. CJuide- 
lines for action are provided. 

'i'aLcii ttigcthcr, referring t() l-igiirc 2.2, the rciitral fnunework, cluntcr, 
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policies and development plan provide a three to five year management 
strategy for the school. In other words, a preferred future in terms of 
educational outcomes is identified and a rationale for desired change is 
established. Furthermore, a pathway to the preferred future is outlined in 
terms of activities to be carried out and time frame to be observed. The 
three to five year management strategy provides the basis for the annual 
management cycle which readers will recognise as the essence of the original 
model for school self-management as illustrated in Figure 2.L 

The management strategy, particularly the central framework and 
charter, also provides the basis for accountability. In essence, the charter 
articulates the intentions of the school as far as educational outcomes for 
students are concerned, thus suggesting criteria for evaluation and monit- 
oring and facilitating accountability to both the government or central 
authority on the one hand and the local community on the other. 

The relationship between the three to five year management strategy 
and the annual management cycle, and its implications in respect to ac- 
countability, are highlighted in Figure 2.2 by the broad arrows. That 
above the circle labelled ^evaluation and review* indicates that information 
arising from this process may be utilised in a review of the charter, policies 
and the development plan. It will also be utilised in reports to the central 
authority and local community as requirements for accountability are 
addressed. The issue of accountability is taken up in Chapter 7 in the 
context of what we describe as responsive leadership. The broad arrow 
above the circle labelled *annual priority setting' indicates that these arise 
from the central framework, charter, policies or the development plan. 

Sharpening the focus on curriculum and learning 

The refined model as illustrated in Figure 2.2 makes clear that the focus 
of self-management is on curriculum and learning. Phases in the cycle 
labelled as planning, implementing and evaluating in the original model 
are now labelled curriculum design, curriculum delivery, learning and teach- 
ing, and evaluation and review. 

These refinements are more than cosmetic. Practice in the self- 
managing school reflects the trends outlined in Chapter 1, especially those 
concerned with 'an unparalleled concern for a quality education for each 
individual', *the basics in education . . . include problem-solving, creativity 
and a capacity for life-long learning*, and *an expanded role for the arts 
and spirituality . , . [and] ... a high level of **conneaedness" in curriculum.' 
Essentially these trends mean that schools must design ;md deliver a broad 
curriculum to meet the needs of all of its students and achieve some measure 
of coherence and connectedness in a time of continuous change. They 
mean that the most important management activities are concerned with 
curriculum and learning and the support of curriculum and learning. 
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While patterns vary among countries with which we are famiUar, it 
is clear that trends to self-management are accompanied by a heightened 
concern for these phases of the model. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
response has been in the United States where school-based management is 
seen as an aspect of the so-called restructuring movement, with efforts to 
improve curriculum and learning and to make reforms to the profession 
of teaching being a highlight.^ We take up these matters in Chapter 6 in 
the context of educational leadership. 

There is general concern too about the evaluation phase of the model. 
We found very few schools engaging in systematic approaches to program 
evaluation, despite the rhetoric of accountability and the practice of or 
planning for state or national testing programs in some countries. These 
aspects of the centrally determined framework are now at centre stage so, 
in the refmed model, we take up the manner in which school-based pro- 
gram evaluation can be integrated with requirements for system level 
accountability. Addressing the twin concepts of responsiveness and ac- 
countability is our major concern in Chapter 7. 

The School Charter: A Unifying Concept in 
Self-Management 

The simultaneous shifts toward centralisation of some decisions (centrally 
detern lined goals, policies, priorities and frameworks for accountability) 
and decentralisation for others (school self-management, especially in 
matters related to the allocation of resources and the empowerment of the 
school community) ojften result in confusion among those who are at- 
tempting to exercise leadership at different levels of schools and school 
systems. How can apparently contradictory requirements be reconciled? 
Within each level of the school system there is a bewildering array of 
expectations as far as statements of mission and vision are concerned. Are 
these any more than management jargon, initially having a religious or 
spiritual connotation, borrowed by business and now to be slavishly fol- 
lowed in the educational setting? How are these helpful in matters related 
to learning? What should be made of the recent interest in the culture of 
the school? Will the call to nurture the culture of the school be yet another 
distraction for educational leaders? 

We believe that all of these developments have the potential to make 
a contribution to the quality of education in a self-managing school but 
agree that there is considerable confusion, caused in part by the jargon 
which has been borrowed so freely from other settings. There is a need for 
clarification of concepts and integration of processes, with these incor- 
porated in the refmed model for self-management in a way which makes 
good educational sense. 

We address these requirements in this section of the chapter, choosing 
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as our integrating device the notion of the school charter as it was pioneered 
and developed in New Zealand in the reforms which followed the adoption 
by government of the major recommendations in the Picot Report. 

Clarifying the concepts 

The first task is to clarify the somewhat bewildering array of concepts 
which provide the framework or organisational context for self-manage- 
ment. What follows are some definitions which we have found helpful, 
acknowledging that others have offered alternative meanings in some in- 
stances. We note, for example, that words like ^mission' and 'vision', and 
'goals' and 'objectives', are often used interchangeably. Our definitions 
suggest a kind of hierarchy in the sense that the overarching concept is 
mission, which is given expression from time to time in a vision for the 
school which, in turn, may incorporate various goals and objectives. Frame- 
works for action are provided by policies which are then implemented 
through plans and procedures, and so on. It may be helpful to see these 
concepts in hierarchical form but there are strong interrelationships. As- 
sumptions, values and beliefs about education and schooling pervade all. 

The mission of the school is its purpose for existence in a particular 
community. A statement of mission usually includes major beliefs about 
the particular kind of schooling to be ofiFered and the broad goals which 
will give shape to its program. It will preferably contain some words 
which establish its context, noting particular characteristics and educational 
needs of the community in which it is located. Mission statements come 
in various forms but in our view are best expressed concisely, in less than 
one hundred words, so that they can be reproduced easily to provide a 
focus of attention in important documents and at times and places which 
will gain the interest of all in the school community. 

A vision is a mental picture of a preferred future for the school. Taken 
in its literal sense, those who hold a vision for the school are carrying 
around in their minds, and are able to give expression to, an image of the 
way they would like the school to be at some time in the future. This 
image will be relatively explicit, with mind and word pictures of what 
students will be engaged in, what their accomplishments will be, what re- 
sources have been acquired, how those resources will be deployed, what 
processes of learning and decision-making will occur, how particular needs 
and problems currently experienced will be addressed. A vision will be 
consistent with the mission of the school and, given its relatively explicit 
nature, will frequently incorporate some objectives to be attained. While 
the mission of a school may remain unchanged from year to year, visions 
may be reformulated as particular objectives are achieved or new opportun- 
ities (or threats) arise. Visions are often expressed in written form and in 
this respect seem indistinguishable from statements of mission. In that it 
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is intended to be unifying and inspiring, a vision for a school may be 
expressed best in oral or artistic form. 

Underpinning the mission, vision and other concepts described below 
is the philosophy of the school. The philosophy of the school is the set of 
assumptions, values and beliefs about such matters as the nature and purpose 
of education and schooling, including approaches to learning and teaching 
and the ways in which members of the school community shall relate to 
one another and make decisions. 

A goal or aim is a statement of broad direction, general purpose or 
intent; it is general and timeless and is not concerned with a particular 
outcome at a particular time. Goals may be established for the school as 
a whole or for particular aspects of the school program. Goals may give 
some sense of direction to the broad statements of belief about schooling 
which are contained in the philosophy of the school. They alsp provide a 
means of specifying the mission or vision for the school and may be 
incorporated in statements thereof 

An objective is a statement of outcome, often expressed in measurable 
terms, which is to be achieved in a particular period of time. It may be 
appropriate to specify one or more objectives in a statement of vision for 
the school, 

A need exists when Vhat is' falls short of *what should be' as far as 
inputs, processes and outcomes are concerned. 

A policy is a set of guidelines which provides a framework for action 
in achieving some purpose on a substantive issue. The guidelines specify 
in general terms the kind of action which will or may be taken as far as 
the issue is concerned: they imply an intention and pattern for taking 
action, providing a framework, often with some basis for discretion, within 
which the principal, staff and others in the school community can dis- 
charge their responsibilities with clear direction. Policy statements will 
invariably reflect the beliefs and values held about schooling and may 
provide a framework for addressing goals and achieving objectives. 

A program is an area of learning and teaching, or an area which supports 
learning and teaching, corresponding to the normal pattern of work in a 
school. Programs will invariably reflect the mission, vision, philosophy, 
policies and priorities. 

The priorities of the school are orders of importance, need or urgency 
which are established from time to time among goals, programs and 
policies. 

A rule or regulation is a statement which directs action, usually speci- 
fying who is responsible for implementing a policy or program. A procedure 
is a further specification of who does what, how and in what sequence, in 
the implementation process. Some rules and procedures may be mandatory, 
that is, they specify what action shall occur; others may be discretionary, 
specifying what action may occur. 

A plan is a specification of what will be done, when it will be done, 
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how it will be done and who will do it. Policies are usually addressed by 
preparing plans for their implementation. Plans will usually incorporate 
procedures. There are different kinds of plans in a school, including de- 
velopment plans, curriculum plans, program plans, learning plans, in- 
structional plans and financial plans (budgets). 

A development plan, often described as an improvement plan or a 
strategic plan or a corporate plan, is a specification in general terms of 
priorities to be addressed, and of strategies to be employed in addressing 
those priorities, as the school seeks to achieve multiple objectives over a 
number of years. A development plan, along with the charter and policies 
of the school, is an outcome of three to five year strategic management as 
illustrated in the refined model for self-management in Figure 2.2. The 
development plan calls for the exercise of strategic leadership in a process 
of strategic planning in the manner described and illustrated in Chapter 5. 

A budget is the financial translation of an educational plan, usually 
containing estimates of expenditure and forecasts of revenue. 

Evaluation is the gathering of information for the purpose of making 
a judgment and then making that judgment. In addition to evaluation for 
the purpose of making judgments about the progress and achievement of 
students, evaluation in a self-managing school is concerned with gathering 
information to make judgments about the extent to which visions have 
been realised, progress toward goals has been made, needs have been 
satisfied, priorities have been met, policies have been implemented, and 
resources have been allocated with efficiency and effectiveness. 

Over time the ways in which things are done in a particular school 
fall into a pattern and the school's culture starts to emerge. Expressed 
simply, the culture of the school is 'the way things are done around here\*° 
Culture has intangible manifestations: the assumptions, values and beliefs 
which constitute the philosophy of the school. The tangible manifestations 
of culture may be found in the various words (oral and written), behaviours 
and materiel. The various concepts we have defined thus far are among 
the tangible manifestations of a school's culture but the most important 
are behaviours as reflected in rituals, ceremonies, approaches to learning 
and teaching, indeed, in the ordinary day-to-day activities which make up 
the life of the school. Culture develops over time and is a more pervasive 
and enduring phenomenon than school climate which can be relatively 
transient in nature. How a culture may be created and sustained is considered 
in Chapter 4 where particular attention is given to the cultural aspects of 
a leader's role in a self-managing school. 

The school charter 

We have indicated our belief that a school charter, along the lines pioneered 
in New Zealand, is a helpful device for integrating concepts such as those 
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listed above, especially at a time when trends of a centralising and de- 
centralising nature may appear confusing and contradictory. 

A school charter is a document to which both government and school 
policy group (council, board) have given their assent, containing a summary 
of the centrally determined framework of priorities and standards; an out- 
line of the means by which the school will address this framework; an 
account of the school's mission, vision, priorities, needs and programs, to- 
gether with an overview of the strategies \vhich will be followed in address- 
ing them; reference to key decision-making processes and approaches to 
program evaluation; all reflecting the culture of the school and an intended 
pattern of action in the medium to longer term. Once approved, the 
charter becomes the basis for allocating resources and monitoring outcomes. 

School charters are most relevant to government schools or systems 
of non-government schools. To some extent they are also relevant to non- 
systemic non-government schools in receipt of government grants and 
to schools which, in other ways, are accountable to a central authority. A 
well-established, truly independent school may not need a charter along 
the lines we have described here: its articles of incorporation and whatever 
documents have proved helpful in the management of the school in the 
past may be all that is required. 

It is difficult to formulate a concise set of guidelines for the preparation 
of a school charter since such a document is itself an amalgam of different 
documents or excerpts thereof. The following may be helpful for schools 
and school systems which would like to adopt the approach. 

1 The school charter should be about five pages in length. 
Consistent with guidelines we have offered in The Self-Managing School 
(no policy should exceed one page, no program plan and budget should 
exceed two pages, no report of a program evaluation should exceed two 
pages), we suggest a document which is relatively easy to write and easy 
to read, expressed in language which is readily understood by all in the 
school community. Detailed specifications are not required. Concise 
statements can be organised under headings such as mission, vision, goals, 
needs, priorities of government, priorities of the school, strategies for 
addressing priorities, approaches to decision-making, and approaches to 
program evaluation, including indicators related to specified objectives. 

2 Guidelines for policy-making may be followed in the for- 
mulation of the school charter. If all components of the charter have 
already been determined, are located in different documents and are non- 
contentious, then the policy group for the school may designate one person 
or a small group to draft the charter, circulate it for critical reaction, make 
refinements on the basis of response, and then present the final draft to the 
policy group for consideration and approval. Where key documents or 
aspects of key documents are contentious, then the policy group should 
establish one or more working parties to gather information and prepare 
options along the lines v ontained in the model for policy-making set out 
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in Chapter 6 of The Self-Managing School. DifTerent options may be dis- 
cussed by the poHcy group with a view to building consensus and sub- 
sequent adoption. 

3 In systems of government and non-government schools 
where centrally determined frameworks must be addressed in the 
school charter, there should be ongoing consultation with system 
officers to ensure that the framework is addressed in appropriate 
fashion. The intention here is to ensure that the school charter, once 
adopted by the school's policy group, will be readily ratified by the central 
authority. For this aspect of the process, as well as in the internal processes 
at the school level, the criteria for involvement are defined by the key 
questions: 'who has an interest?* and *who has a stake in the outcome?* 

4 Once assent is given by the central authority and the school 
policy group, the charter should be printed in attractive, easy-to- 
read form and made available to all staff and members of the policy 
group, and to others in the community upon request. Like the 
policies and plans of the school, the school charter is intended to be a 
dynamic and useful document. In a system of schools it may be the basis 
for allocating resources to the school and the first point of reference in an 
external review. Within the school the charter should also be a widely 
used reference during the different phases of the model for self- manage- 
ment as illustrated in Figure 2.2. 

5 Procedures should be established for the review of the school 
charter. In a system of schools it is likely that the term of a school charter 
will be specified; for example, there may be provision for review every 
three years. This term may coincide with the cycle for external review 
where these occur. In general, however, it is suggested that the school 
charter should be a relatively stable document, unlike the develop plan 
which should be the subject of regular review and refinement along the 
lines set out in Chapter 5. 

Appraising the Model for Self- Management 

So far this chapter has presented the broad outline of the refined model for 
self-management. In summary, it contains two broad activities: three to 
five year strategic management and annual management. The first is ac- 
commodated in three kinds of documents: (i) the school charter, which 
takes account of the centrally determined framework, mission, vision, 
goals, needs and priorities, although it may address other matters such as 
key policies, strategies and plans for evaluation; (ii) policies; and (iii) the 
development plan. The second contains the six phases of the refined an- 
nual management cycle: (i) annual priority setting, selecting matters for 
attention in the year ahead from among the policies and development plan 
for the school; (ii) curriculum design; (iii) planning for curriculum delivery; 
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(vi) the preparation and approval of plans for resource allocation, (v) the 
implementation of learning and teaching programs; and (vi) evaluation 
and review. We have endeavoured to provide an even sharper focus on 
curriculum and learning. As in the original model, there are clearly defined 
roles for the policy group and program teams, with processes which call 
for a high degree of involvement according to interest and stake in the 
outcome of decisions. Guidelines for policy-making, planning and 
evaluation were contained in The Self Managing School along with a guide 
to the management of conflict in the self-managing school. We provide 
guidelines for the refinements to the model in the remaining chapters of 
this book, giving particular attention to creating and sustaining a culture 
of self-management in Chapter 4, strategic leadership in Chapter 5, edu- 
cational leadership in Chapter 6 and responsive leadership, including ac- 
countability, in Chapter 7. 

We have worked in a variety of settings in several countries since 
1984, first with the original model and now with the refined version. We 
have learned something of its robustness. We have read with interest the 
critical commentaries which have appeared in reviews and in more sub- 
stantive treatments in books and journals. What follows is a summary of 
these self-appraisals and critiques, together with some reflections on the 
nature of models drawn from the theoretical literature. 



What we have learned about the model 

We invariably encountered a favourable reaction to the model in the 
workshop setting when participants were in the early stages of system- 
wide adoption of approaches to self-management. The model seemed to 
integrate and organise a number of activities which were already in train. 
The guidehnes were helpful in suggesting approaches to activities which 
were foreshadowed for the months to follow. Participants gained confid- 
ence that self-management was feasible and that the different partners in 
the enterprise — principals, teachers, parents, students and others in the 
school community — could play their part. Distinctions between policy 
group and program teams proved helpful. All seemed reassured with the 
time-line for adoption, which we set in the range of three to five years. 

When we met with many participants in follow-up workshops or 
during site visits, we noted that an extraordinary array of variations to the 
model had been developed. We have seen scores of diagrams which differ 
in locally important ways from the illustrations which appear in Figures 
2.1 and 2.2. Furthermore, there seemed to be no best point of entry to the 
model. Some schools initially made changes to their budgeting processes 
while others began a systematic approach to the formulation of policy. 
Some were not ready to start until some form of program evaluation had 
been undertaken. In general, we observed the process of ^mutual adaptation' 
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which is typical of adoption of an innovation:^' practices at the school 
level were changed with the assistance of a local adaptation of the model 
as originally presented in workshops or through reading in The Self- 
Managing School. 

We soon felt the need to refine the model to help schools cope with 
the accelerating rate of system-initiated changes. We were aware of only 
a few schools which regarded adaptation of the model as a major or 
burdensome change in its own right. Most seemed to be using it as an aid 
to coping with continuing changes of the kind outlined in Chapter 1. This 
accounts for the addition of three to five year strategic management. We 
also noted some confusion about the use of terms like ^mission' and 'vision' 
as well as with the apparently contradictory trends of a centralising and 
decentralising nature. We were impressed with the notion of the school 
charter along the lines outlined in the previous section of this chapter and, 
accordingly, incorporated it in the refined model. At the most funda- 
mental level, however, we appreciated what so many have observed, that 
the restructuring of schools and school systems and the adoption of broad 
frameworks for self-management will, of themselves, have little effect 
unless the focus of effort is on the classroom and on approaches to curric- 
ulum and learning. This has been one of the major developments at 
Rosebery District High School in Tasmania, which has furnished the 
prototype of the model, and we note the special attention being given to 
these matters in reforms elsewhere, especially in the United States. 

The critiques of others 

Setting aside what has been written in reviews, we have been interested in 
substantive critiques which have appeared in journals or books. A number 
of these refer to the model in connection with efforts to restructure schools 
through approaches such as the local management of schools or school- 
based management. For example, in their recent book on school finance 
in the United States, Swanson and King describe and illustrate approaches 
to school-based management (SBM) and report that 'Of all the models for 
implementing SBM, we are most impressed with one developed in Aus- 
tralia. They provide a relatively detailed explanation of the model. 

In this section of the chapter we refer to three critiques which take 
issue with various features of the model. The first appeared in Colin Marshes 
book on school improvement where he included the model among several 
which might guide the efforts of practitioners.'-^ He classifies the model as 
having a primarily technological orientation as opposed to political or 
cuhuraL While recommending the model, he notes what he perceives 
to be shortcomings, including an undue separation of policy groups and 
program teams, a lack of detailed attention to the role of parents, its 
apparent reliance on a strong principal which may have both positive and 
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negative consequences as far as stafFinitiative is concerned, its overemphasis 
on the financial aspects of planning, its demanding nature, and its apparent 
dismissal of *the spontaneities, wide-ranging discussions, outbursts and 
arguments that so often occur in schools'. 

We believe these to be constructive comments, identifying areas for 
vigilance in the implementation or adaptation of the model rather than 
constituting shortcomings in the model itself We offer two observations. 
First, we were conscious in our first book that we should address the 
needs of principals and others in school systems which had no provision 
for school councils and other systematic approaches to securing the in- 
volvement of parents. We gave less attention than we would wish to the 
role of parents. As described in Chapter 1, the number of school systems 
without a framework for parental involvement is now negligible and the 
evidence for the positive impact of parental involvement is mounting. 
Second, we have been pleased to note that adoption of the model for self- 
management seems to have been accomplished with the empowerment of 
staff. While strong, charismatic principals have been evident in many in- 
stances, we have also sensed that many with a less visible approach to their 
role have been energised by a systematic approach to management which 
empowers others. 

Brown expressed two concerns about the model in his study of de- 
centralisation and school-based management. One was related to the origin 
of the model itself, appearing to be based largely on practice in one school 
in Tasmania and on the experience of the authors in consultancy work as 
they assisted schools and school systems in the implementation of the 
model. While the various elements of the model were demonstrated more 
comprehensively at Rosebery District High School than in any other school 
at the time, we draw attention to the research in the Effective Resource 
Allocation in Schools Project, summarised earlier in the chapter, which 
furnished evidence in effective schools of systematic approaches to man- 
agement of the kind contained in the model. Rosebery supplied illustra- 
tions of the model for the developmental efforts in different places. As 
we have noted elsewhere, we have seen countless variations of the way in 
which the model has shaped management practice in different schools. In 
our current book we have made refinements to the model based on the 
context of the 1990s and on what we have learned from more extensive 
work in different countries. We provide few illustrations from Rosebery, 
preferring to generalise wherever possible. A second concern expressed by 
Brown, noted also by Clatter in a review of the earlier book,'^ was the 
effort we made to delineate the benefits of the model. We recorded what 
had been the experience at Rosebery and in other schools where we were 
able to observe what had occurred. We attempted to address some of the 
problems and concerns which had been expressed by those who were 
adopting or adapting the model, having recorded these in systematic fashion 
throughout our consultancy in Victoria. Our further work has led to 
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refinements of the kind set out in this chapter. In general, however, we 
draw attention to the fact that the essence of the model is really a fairly 
straightforward if not standard management cycle which can be imple- 
mented in countless ways. Brown's comments and those of Corson below 
raise the important issue of the nature of models and we return to this at 
the end of the chapter. 

Corson offered a powerful critique of the policy-making phase of the 
model, questioning why we selected three in proposing the number of 
policy options a working party dealing with a contentious policy issue 
might explore, noting that policy-makers might overlook more suitable 
options, and pointing out that our criteria for selecting a preferred option 
(desirability, workability and acceptability) have not been operationalised 
in the school setting. He concludes that this phase of the model offers no 
advance over a commonsense approach. 

As with the critique of Marsh, we see Corson directing our attention 
to the shortcomings of an unnecessarily rigid use of the model. We proposed 
at least three options, rather than the fixed number of three, but would 
expect that working parties will identify as many as seem necessary to 
reflect the interests, preferences and expertise of those from whom in- 
formation is gathered. We have found in our workshops and from accounts 
of practice that those involved may sift through dozens of possibilities, 
quickly and orally in some instances, before settling on whatever number 
of options are presented to the policy group. The procedures we recom- 
mend for the regular evaluation of policy should enable ^errors' to be 
rectified. The criteria of desirability, workability and acceptability must, 
of course, be operationalised, and the particular matters to be taken into 
account and their relative weighting will vary from issue to issue and 
setting to setting, calling for a degree of judgment and sensitivity which 
makes the model more than a technological shell. 

These critiques focus attention on the limitations of the model for 
self-management. To place these in perspective we turn finally in this 
chapter to some of the theoretical literature on models. 

Reflections in the light of the theoretical literature 

Dye defined a model as *a simplified representation of some aspect of the 
real world' and proposed six criteria for appraising the utility of a model: 
capacity to order and simpHfy, identification of significant features, con- 
gruence with reality, communicative power, explanation of a total process, 
and a basis of enquiry and research.'" It seems that the model for self- 
management generally satisfies these criteria. 

Interestingly, although derived from case studies of practice in schools 
nominated as effective and then refmed in the light of observation, experi- 
ence and new contextual factors, the model was usually received by the 
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practitioner as theory. The task as perceived by the practitioner was to 
make this theory practical. 

Sergiovanni and Starratt drew attention to the limitations of models 
and the role of model-builders: 

The real 'culprits* . . . may not be the theorists and researchers but 
the educational synthesisers and model-builders. The synthesisers 
and model-builders are less concerned with creating new know- 
ledge, focusing instead on integrating and developing knowledge 
into broader forms and arrays which can be more directly applied 
to practice. ''^ 

In a critical comment on models for supervision, Sergiovanni and Starratt 
asserted that 'when proposed and marketed as truth and prescribed ... as 
a one best way to achieve, they are likely to be ill-fitting to the realities 
of practice.' They proposed that models be viewed as ways to think about 
practice, providing 'frames for understanding the problems professionals 
face*. Models, they believe, 'are not true with respect to telling the pro- 
fessional what to do but are useful for informing the professional's 
judgement, guiding the decision-making process, and making professional 
practice more rational.''*' 

Sergiovanni and Starratt summarise what we believe the refmed model 
for self-management should be as far as its contribution to practice is con- 
cerned. Their view coincides with our own observations about the way 
in which the model has been utilised and accommodates the helpful com- 
ments of those who have written about it. 

The stage is now set for a more detailed exploration of the refmed 
model in Chapters 3 to 7, commencing with an examination of what we 
now know about leadership. We undertake this exploration in the hope 
that we will indeed make the contribution described above, that is, that 
we may inform judgment, guide decision-making and make professional 
practice in self-management more rational. 



3 What We Now Know about 
Leadership 



It is clear that special kinds of leaders and leadership arc required for 
school self-management, both at the system level and at the school level. 
F wr example, there is no place for an autocratic leader who is unwilling to 
empower others; in a self-managing school, leadership pervades the school 
community. Leadership is exercised within the policy group where there 
may be a number of working parties, within program teams, and within 
organisations of teachers, parents and students. This widely dispersed 
leadership is, of course, in addition to that exercised in the course of day- 
to-day activities in the classroom and around the school. 

There have been major advances in knov/!edge about leadership during 
the last ten years which, in very important respects, confirm key elements 
in the model for self-management, including those concerned with em- 
powerment and dispersed leadership. There is now a rich body of 
knowledge to guide professional practice and ir is the purpose of th:s 
chapter to highlight some of the major concepts, perspectives, general- 
isations and theories which are relevant to leadership in a self-managing 
school and, at the central level, where the intention is to create and sustain 
a system of self-managing schools. The chapter includes six key guidelines 
which reflect what we now kno\v about leadership in the self-managing 
school from recent research and from our direct observ;ition and experience. 
Brief illustrations are provided throughout; more arc pn^. iricd in chapters 
which follow. We conclude the chapter with an examination of what we 
consider to be the *core' role for leaders in self-managing schools, namely, 
the exercise of educational leadership. 



Leaders aud Leadership in the Self-Managing School 



Two key questions should be addressed at the outset. Who is a k'ddcT? 
What docs such a person do to exercise that which we rail leadership? 
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Definitions abound in the literature but. as Duke observed, 'Leadership 
seems to be a gestalt phenomenon; greater than the sum of its parts. 
Dubin's definition of leadership dealt only with 'the exercise of authority 
and the making of decisions';' Fiedler was concerned with the leader as 
'the individual in the group given the task of directing and coordinrting 
ta'^k-relevant group activities';^ Stogdill referred to 'the process of influ- 
encing the activities of an organised group toward goal setting and goal 
accomplishment';'^ Pondy described *the ability to make activity meaning- 
ful . , . not to change behaviour but to give others a sense of understanding 
of what they are doing\^ Each co. "ibutes to the gestalt but is limited in 
its own right, as indicated by some of the key phrases: exercise of author- 
ity (Dubin), task of directing (Fiedler), influencing the activities (Stogdill), 
make activity meaningful (Pondy). We take the view that each reflects a 
facet of what different people called leaders do in different settings under 
different circumstances. 

This view of leadership as a gestalt phenomenon seems appropriate as 
far as leadership for self-management is concerned since it is consistent 
Wiih the notion of leadership which is widely dispersed in the school 
community. Some leaders are indeed exercising their formal authority and 
making decisions (principals). Others may ^*»e directing and coordinating 
the work of others (bursars). There may be many who have no formal 
authority but are fulfilling the expectations of a group or are exercising 
responsibility on behalf of a group (coordinators of program teams). Others 
may not have formal or informal authority but are able to influence collea- 
gues through their technical, human or educational expertise (members of 
working parties or program teams). Many may be invaluable in that they 
help members of the group make sense of what they are doing, this being 
critical in times of continuing change, turbulence and uncertainty: 'Why 
dv we have to change directions yet again?' ^Wouldn't it be easier if they 
simply told us what to do?' 'Why involve parents when they don't really 
know very much about this issue?' *How will this improve the quality of 
Iteming in the school?' 

A similar analysis may be made of leaders at the system levci. In 
relation to the particular aspects of their work wliich lelate directly to ihc 
notion of self-management, we would highlight especially those facets 
which are concerned with the influence of activities and helping others 
make sense of the changes which are occurring in the system: 'Why are wc 
giving up responsibility in these areas?' 'Why dccentnilise when those in 
schools duni havr the expertise or experience to make these kinds of 
decisions?' 'Where is the e%iderKe that wliat v/'j arc doing is likely tt) 
impnnc the C|uality of learning in our schools?' 




What We Now Know about Leadership 



Attributes of the Leader in a Self-Managing School 

Research over the years has not yielded a consistent set of findings about 
the personal attributes of leaders. Stogdill synthesised the findings of recent 
research and found a number of traits which consistently characterised 
effective leaders. These included a sense of responsibility, concern for task 
completion, energy, persistence, risk-taking, originality, self-confidence, 
capacity to handle stress, capacity to influence, capacity to coordinate the 
efforts of others in the achievement of purpose. These findings were general 
across many fields and we are not aware of any work which suggests that 
they do not apply to schools. 

Some of the above would appear to be especially important, given 
the scope of change when a system and its schools move toward self- 
management. We would highlight persistence in the face of complexity 
and opposition from those who would prefer authority and responsibility 
to remain centralised; capacity to take risks and to handle stress under 
these circumstances; originality, especially in the early stages of the change; 
and self-confidence. Once some measure of stability is achieved, none 
would appear especially more important than any other. 

Lists of attributes such as these provide only part of the picture when 
it comes to portraying what successful leaders do. A richer and more 
useful guide to what leadership entails has been furnished in recent studies 
of leadership. What follows is a review of generalisations which have 
emerged from such studies, adapted with illustrations to set the context of 
the self-managing school. 

Focus on Transformational Leadership 

The most helpful leadership concept derives from an import-uu distinction 
between transactional and transformative leadership which was made by 
James McGregor Burns in ]97H,^ Expressed simply, transactional leader- 
ship is exercised when a leader and followers undertake, as it were, a 
transaction: from the followers, an agreement to work toward the achieve- 
ment of organisational goals; from the leader, an agreement to ensure 
good working conditions or, in some other way, satisfy the needs of 
followers. This approach to leadership is. of course, important and neces- 
sary, but alone it may not ensure that the organisation achieves at a level 
ofexcellence or. if a change in direction or new levels of achievement arc 
desired, that these will eventuate. Burns* comprehensive study of leader- 
ship over the centuries suggests that the most successful leaders in terms 
of bringing about changes in direction or new levels of achievement have, 
in additidu, exhibited transformative or transformational leadership. Trans- 
formational leaders succeed in gaining the commitment of followers t() 
such a degree that these higher levels of accomplishment become virtually 
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2i moral imperative. In our view a powerful capacity for transformational 
leadership is required for the successful transition to a system of self- 
managing schools. 

In this section of the chapter we set out the fundamentals of transfor- 
mational leadership as they apply to school self-management. In succeed- 
ing chapters we deal with four facets of the role of the transformational 
leader: namely, cultural leadership, strategic leadership, educational leader- 
ship and responsive leadership. 

The fundamentals of transformational leadership 

Beare, Caldwell and Millikan gleaned ten generalisations from recent 
research on leaders and leadership/ We have adapted, consolidated and 
focused these on the self-managing school, with simple illustrations from 
our observations and experience. 

1 Leaders in the self-managing school have the capacity to 
work with others in the school community to formulate a vision 
for the school. In Chapter 2 we defined a vision as a mental picture of 
a preferred future for the school. We noted that, taken in its literal sense, 
those who hold a vision for the school are carrying around in their minds, 
and are able to give expression to, an image of the way they would like 
the school to be at some time in the future. We suggested that this image 
will be relatively explicit, with mind and word pictures of what students 
will be engaged in, what their accomplishments will be, what resources 
have been acquired, how these resources will be deployed, what processes 
of learning and decision-making will occur, how particular needs and 
problems currently experienced will be addressed. 

This vision will contain several images. The most important is edu- 
cational in nature, concerned with outcomes for students. The vision will 
also provide a picture of how the school will operate as a self-managing 
organisation: how will the principal, teachers, students, parents and others 
in the school community work together to manage the affairs of the school? 
In quite specific terms, what will be created and accomplished which is 
not evident now? Another image \v\\\ be of the process to be employed 
in reaching this state of self-management and achieving these educational 
outcomes: how will particular problems, barriers or difficulties currently 
experienced be resolved? Underpinning these images is the capacity for 
strategic leadership which we take up in Chapter 5. 

This generalisation differs in important ways from that which Bcare, 
Caldwell and Millikan offered in respect to the leader's role in formulating 
a vision v^hen they reported that 'outstanding leaders have a vision for 
their organisations/ I bis is unquestionably the finding of research, but it 
is a finding which is silent in respect to the rnarnier in v;liich tlij vision is 
generated. While a leader may bring a vision to the self-managing school 
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or may formulate a personal vision once familiar with the setting, the 
essence of self-management is that, in general, the vision which is to shape 
the ordinary day-to-day activities in the school is formulated by the leaders 
and others together. We use the words *in general' because we acknowledge 
that there are circumstances in which members of the school community 
will expect the leader to provide the vision. An implication of the fore- 
going is the need to establish a process wherein the leader can indeed work 
with others in the school community to formulate the vision. There is no 
one best way to do this. Indeed, in the early stages the principal or other 
person who has a vision of self-mai.agement will be concerned solely with 
bringing different individuals and groups together, creating a climate 
wherein an interest in and capacity for self-management can emerge. It 
may be several months before people are ready to formulate a vision for 
their school, and even then the process will not necessarily follow a rational 
or predetermined path. Clearly, however, the initiator here must be ener- 
gised by a personal vision of what is possible. 

This suggests a qualification of our generalisation in settings where a 
leader takes the initiative to transform the school or system of schools. 
Case studies of pioneering school systems, for example, suggest that the 
vision of the leader who took the initiative was lot initially developed in 
association with others, although it may have required approval by a policy 
group. An example is the leadership of Michael Strembitsky who has been 
Superintendent of the Edmonton Public School District in Alberta, Canada 
since the early 1970s. His was a personal vision of school-based budget- 
ing, now broadened to school-based decision-making, but he succeeded in 
articulating that vision in such powerful ways that it eventually became 
the shared vision of the school board and others, despite apparently strong 
opposition or scepticism from some individuals and organisations in the 
system. We will look more closely at Strcmbitsky's achievements in other 
chapters, especially Chapter 8, bm note that, when an individual operates 
under such conditions, successful realisation calls for articulation and 
commitment by others. We take this up as our third generalisation below. 

Thus far wc havf. written of the leader as a particular individual, most 
likely the principal, but there are many leaders in a self-managing school. 
Wc would offer the same generalisation as a guide to their leadership. In 
a program unit, for example, the leader will work with colleagues in the 
unit to formulate a vision for their area of responsibility. This vision 
should be consistent with that for the school as a whole. 

2 Leaders in a self-managing school have a coherent personal 
^educational platform' which shapes their actions. The first gener- 
alisation addressed the importance of securing a shared vision for the self- 
managing school. This docs not remove the need for each leader to have 
what Scrgiovanni and Starratt have described as an educational pbtform, 
defined as the set of assumptions, beliefs, opinions, values and attitudes, 
not necessarily expressed in formal fashion, which [/,uide the actions and 
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decisions of the leader. Included may be aims of education, expectations 
for students, social significance of schooling, image of learner, value of 
curriculum, image of teacher. Preferred pedagogy, language of discourse, 
preferred kinds of relationships, preferred kind of climate, purpose of 
leadership, preferred process of leadership,^ 

One can specify more precisely the planks of the platform for the 
leader in a self-managing school. As far as approaches to management and 
leadership are concerned, some key words might be 'community* (language 
of discourse); ^collegial* (preferred kinds of relationships); *open* (preferred 
kind of climate); 'achievement of mission* (purpose of leadership); and 
'empowering* (preferred process of leadership). We suggest some more 
detailed specifications in Chapters 4 to 7, commencing in Chapter 4 where 
we set out a view as to what constitutes excellence in education (in some 
respects, of course, this is a plank in our educational platforms). 

What we are proposing, then, is that leaders at the school work with 
others to formulate the vision of the school or part of the school, but that 
each should have a coherent and well thought out educational platform of 
assumptions, values and beliefs which shapes decisions and actions. The 
platform may, of course, be tailored to the setting, but, in general, we see 
it as more fundamental and stable. On the other hand, because the vision 
must energise the work of all, it is best determined together and thus may 
differ in significant ways from some personal visions and may change 
over time. 

3 Vision is communicated in a way which ensures commit- 
ment among staff, students, parents and others in the community. 

This generalisation has implications for leaders in any school, regardless of 
the extent to which there is a capacity for self-management. We know 
from the research findings of James Coleman and Thomas HofFer that, all 
other factors being equal, schools with a high level of what they termed 
^social capital* seemed to do better than others, with social capital considered 
to be an indication of the strength of mutually supporting relationships 
among principal, teachers, students, parents and others in the school 
community (including the church where the school is a church school).'^ 
We examine this notion of social capital in Chapter 4, in the context of 
school culture, and in Chapter 6, in the context of the empowerment of 
a school and its community. We note here, however, that one indicator 
of social capital is the extent to which there is commitment in the school 
community to the vision for the school. The level of this commitment is 
likely to be high where representatives of the community, defined broadly, 
have been involved in formulating that vision (even though, as noted in 
respect to the first generalisation, that vision may have emerged over time 
through a variety of means). 

Vision may be ct>nimunicaccd in a number of wjys- Some will be 
formal in nature, in words both oral and written. Ihc implication here is 
that leaders in the school should take every opportunity Co bring the vision 
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to the attention of others. To the extent that the vision is a picture of the 
particular ways in which the mission of the school will be brought to 
realisation over a period of time, this confirms the value of printing the 
school's mission statement in key documents which are widely distributed: 
including the school charter, the school prospectus, at the front of the 
school's policy handbook, program plan and budget, evaluation reports, 
student reports, advertisements and job descriptions. The vision can be 
communicated in speeches and other presentations, formally and Informally. 

We contend that this wide base of commitment is a necessary condition 
for success in a self-managing school. It may not be a necessary condition 
in schools which are not self-managing. Schools can, to a large extent, 
remain apart from their communities in systems where authority and re- 
sponsibility for major decisions are retained at the central level and where 
schools continue to receive substantial suppr-t to the extent that their 
problems can be handled by others. 

4 There are many facets to the leadership role: technical, 
human» educational, symbolic and cultural, with the higher order 
symbolic and cultural facets being especially important in the self- 
managing school. We are employing here the classification devised by 
Sergiovanni in his account of approaches to leadership in excellent schools. 
In brief, technical leadership includes the capacity to plan, organise, co- 
ordinate and schedule. Human leadership involves the harnessing of 
available human resources in ways which include building and maintaining 
morale, encouraging growth and creativity, providing support for staff 
and empowering others in programs of development and through the 
creation of opportunities for participation in decision-making. Educational 
leadership involves the use of expert knowledge about education and 
schooling to diagnose students needs, develop curriculum, select appro- 
priate approaches to learning and teaching, supervise and evaluate. Symbolic 
leadership involves focusing the attention of others on matters of importance 
to the school through the range of words, actions and rewards which are 
available to the leader. Cuhural leadership involves the building of a strong 
school culture. 

Sergiovanni suggested that technical and human facets of leadership, 
by themselves, may simply ensure that the school will not be incffeaive. 
The presence of educational leadership may ensure that the school is 
effective, that is, it achieves its goals. To ensure the highest level of 
achievement over time, an important aspect of excellence, there must be 
symbolic and cultural leadership. The model for self-management provides 
a framework within which the technical, human and educational facets of 
leadership can be exercised, We develop further the educational facet in 
the sc-^^tion of this chapter which follows these generalisations. 

In our refined model we would stress the importance of the capacity 
oflciiders to focus on the symbolic and cultural. I'o illustrate the symbolic, 
consider again that aspect of leadership which calls for communicating 
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vision in a way that ensures commitment among qll in the school commu- 
nity. Our earlier illustrations were the formal use of words, both oral and 
written. Symbolic leadership includes the use of words which are, of 
course, symbols for the meanings and values we wish to communicate. 
But symbols also include actions and rewards. So we are considering here 
the wide range of words, actions and rewards which leaders can employ 
to communicate matters of value. Among the words we use, a powerful 
medium is the choice of metaphors. A variety of metaphors may be 
employed to describe the life of the school; these include military ('troops*, 
*parade\ *battle\ 'chain of command'), business ('bottom line', 'clients', 
'managers', 'shop front'); industrial ('productivity', 'chalk-face', probably 
derived from 'pit-face'); sport ('team', 'coach', 'game plan', 'players') and 
so on. Metaphors in relation to the processes of self-management will 
probably reflect the notions of team or family or community; those related 
to the outcomes of schooling or the students themselves will tend to 
reflect a focus on individuals and their empowerment through learning 
rather than a competitive situation where success is enjoyed by a few. 
Here again, however, fundamental views about the aims of education and 
schooling must be considered. 

Actions are powerful symbols for communicating values. Values are 
communicated through ordinary, day-to-day choices. Important messages 
are sent, for example, by what activities a leader chooses to participate in 
or what events a leader chooses to attend, or which people a leader chooses 
to speak to, or how a leader conducts a meeting or other ceremony, or 
how a leader organises the office. Among actions one would expect in a 
self-managing school are participation in 3 wide range of activities or 
events in areas of the school program which highlight the parMcular aspects 
of excellence considered important in the school, a readiness to meet with 
and be seen to meet with a representative range of people from among 
the different groups which make up the school community or room 
arrangements for meetings which reflect the partnership of different groups 
in the school community. 

Rewards, defined broadly, arc also very powerful symbols for values. 
Leaving aside rewards for students whicl should, of course, provide 
recognition in matters related to the particular view of excellence which is 
embraced at the school, we would highlight those for teachers and others 
in the school community. What is required here is recognition for actions 
which are directed at the aforementioned view of excellence but also in the 
processes of self-management. The principal will wish to reward other 
leaders and others who accept responsibility in different school programs 
or who encourage the involvement of parents and die wider community 
in decision-making and other aspects of school operations. Rewards can 
come in a variety of forms including words of praise, further empowerment 
and recommendations for promotion. 

Also important in the Sergiovanni framework is cultural leadership. 
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The importance of a strong culture has now been widely accepted in 
accounting for the success of schools and other organisations. In Chapter 
4 we highlight some strategies which leaders in self-managing schools can 
employ to create and sustain a culture of excellence. 

5 Leaders in self-managing schools keep abreast of trends and 
issues, threats and opportunities in the school environment and in 
society at large, nationally and internationally: they discern the 
^megatrends' and anticipate their impact on education and in the 
school. The capacity for what we would call strategic leadership is an 
increasingly important requirement for leaders in schools, indeed in all 
organisations in the 1990s. It is, as with other generalisations, especially so 
in self-managing schools where leaders do not have others at the system 
level to do the strategic thinking for them to the extent that was assumed 
to be the case in times of more centralised control. In reality, it seems that 
leaders at the system level are only now coming to grips with the im- 
portance of the strategic aspects of their roles. In Chapter 5 we offer a 
model and some guidelines for the techniques of strategic leadership. The 
outcome is a set of priorities which take account of trends and their likely 
impact on the school. These priorities are constantly refined, suggesting 
that the capacities we describe involve much greater adaptability and 
flexibility than required in traditional approaches to long-term planning. 

6 Leadership which empowers others is central to success in a 
self-managing school, especially in respect to decision-making. The 
model for self-management, including the refined version, calls for many 
leaders according to the number of program teams and more, where 
working parties are established for the analysis of policy issues and other 
matters. Sergiovanni's concept of 'leadership density' is an apt descriptor 
of what is required." Research findings in a variety of fields, including edu- 
cation, also give support to a wider involvement in decision-making ac- 
cording to the expertise and stake of the people concerned.'^ In making 
provision for this involvement, leaders clearly need to avoid the situation 
ol ^decision saturation', especially in times of continuing cfiange as is being 
widely experienced in schools at this time. Not all teachers wish to be 
involved in all decisions, even when they have a stake in the outcome and 
have expertise which can be brought to bear. Sensitivity on the part of the 
leader is a requirement. 

Providing people with the necessary knowledge and skills to participate 
in decisions is an important aspect of empowerment, hence the likelihood 
that the self-managing school will also be characterised by extensive school- 
based professional development programs. The image of *thc developing 
school' proposed by Holly and Southworth is what wc have in mind 
licre.'^ Another helpful image is that of *decp coping* as described by 
Miles (Ml the basis of research carried out in urban high schools in the 
United States v/hich were highly successful in bringing about improve- 
ment.'* Successful schools had a capacity tor *dcep coping' as opposed to 
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'shallow coping' which characterised the efforts of schools which were 
unsuccessful. The former revealed a capacity quickly to assemble problem- 
solving teams to tackle projects for school, improvement or to soKe 
problems which had arisen in the delivery of the program for individuals 
or groups of students. These schools were also ready to organise small- 
scale training programs to assist staff in addressing these concerns. Where 
necessary, they were prepared to seek new staff to add to their capacity to 
bring about desired improvement. Given the wide base of involvement in 
decisions in the self-managing school, it is likely that training programs or 
professional development will be available for teachers, students, parents 
and others who have the opportunity to make a contribution. 

The case for the empowerment of leaders, regardless of gender, can be 
made on grounds other than the desired conditions for self-management. 
On grounds of equity alone, then, we would expect to fmd men and 
women occupying in roughly equal proportions the range of leadership 
positions in schools and school systems. Yet we are mindful of the writing 
of people like Sarah Lawrence Lightfoot who suggested that what is im- 
portant is the attributes of the leader, regardless of gender, which include 
the range of qualities that coincide with what have been traditional stereo- 
types. She called for leadership which offered *a subtle integration of per- 
sonal qualities traditionally attached to male and female images' on the basis 
of her research in *good' high schools.'^ Naisbitt and Aburdene went further 
and suggested that conditions for leaders are emerging which suit both 
genders, in contrast to past practices which emphasised hierarchical controls 
and were dominated by men who had been socialised accordingly: 

The dominant principle of organisation has shifted, from manage- 
ment in order to control an enterprise to leadership in order to 
bring out the best in people and to respond quickly to change. 
This is not the 'leadership' individuals and groups so often call for 
when they really want a father figure to take care of all their 
problems. It is a democratic yet demanding leadership that respects 
people and encourages self-management, autonomous teams, and 
entrepreneurial units. 

The 19905 thus provide what Naisbitt and Aburdene call an *cqual [level] 
playing field' when it comes to leadership roles for men and women. 
They even suggest that women may hold a slight advantage since 'they 
need not "unlearn" old authoritarian behaviour'.*' They v/rote in the 
context of business in the United States in asserting that 'it is no longer 
an advantage [for a leader] to have been socialised as a niale.''^ While 
evidence for the 199()s being the 'decade of women in leadership' in edu- 
cation (the educational counterpart to one of the Naisbitt and Aburdene 
megatrends) is somewhat Hmitcd, wc agree that the kind of leadership in 
a self-managing school is similar to the new 'dominant principle' described 
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by these writers and, to that extent, should offer a level playing field for 
men and women. 

Sergiovanni offers another perspeaive on empowerment with his 
notion of Value-added leadership', essentially a development of Burns' 
notion of transformational leaderships"^ For Sergiovanni, the values to be 
'added* are empowerment, ennoblement and enhancement. In examining 
emerging practices in school-based management, he expressed concern 
that decentralisation might end at the principalis desk or might involve 
taking power from one and giving it to another: 

However, empowerment can also be understood as the exchange 
of one kind of power for another — the exchange of power over 
for power to. Value-added leaders ... are less concerned with con- 
trolling what people do, when they do it, and how; and more 
concerned with controlling accomplishments — the likelihood that 
shared values will be expressed and shared goals achieved. These 
leaders realise that to most effectively accomplish the latter, one 
must give up control over the former. When school-based man- 
agement is understood in this way, the triangle is exchanged for 
the circle; a top-down management view of schooling is exchanged 
for a moral community built upon shared purposes and beliefs.^ 

In summary, taking all of these perspectives into account, this general- 
isation calls for empowerment in four major respects: empowerment of 
other leaders (leadership density*); empowerment in decision-making, with 
avoidance of 'decision saturation'; empowerment through professional 
development and training programs so that all in the school community 
have the necessary knowledge and skills to participate in a self-managing 
school; and empowerment which acknowledges that requirements for 
leadership no longer emphasise roles for which males tended to be socialised 
in the past (*the level playing field*). Sergiovanni captures all with his 
notion of Value-added leadership'. 



Educational Leadership 

In the fmaJ analysis, the case for self-management must be based on benefits 
for students in terms of gains in learning outcomes. Essentially, the issue 
is defined by the question: *Will a capacity for self-management lead to 
benefits for students which would not have been possible under more 
centralised arrangements?* The case for self-management which v/t." set out 
in The Sclf-Mamging School, reiterated in Chapter 1 of this book, included 
the argument that resources, defined broadly, can be allocated in optimal 
fashion to meet the particular mix of priorities and learning needs that 
exist in a particular school. There is an increasing array of evidence that 
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the conditions that may be created in a self-managing school are associated 
with school improvement. The key link in the chain of cause-and-effect 
will, however, be what happens in the classroom: will learning and teaching 
be enhanced under these conditions? 



The central issue 

The particular question addressed in this section of the chapter is: 'What 
is the role of the principal and other leaders in enhancing the quality of 
learning and teaching in the self-managing school?' We use as our starting 
point the state-of-the art review of research on instruaional leadership 
offered by Murphy. We then explore the implications in the context of 
the self-managing school. While some illustrations are offered, we take up 
related strategies and more detailed guidelines for action in Chapter 5. 

TTie paradox 

Murphy noted a paradox which is of central importance as far as self- 
management is concerned. He contrasted the normative account of the 
role of the principal (*what ought to be') and descriptions of the role 
which have emerged from studies of what the principal actually does (*what 
is'): 

Taken together, these studies present a picture of school adminis- 
trators whose time is heavily devoted to matters other than cur- 
riculum and instruction — to issues of student discipline, parent 
relations, plant operations, and school fmance. . . . Most principals 
do not meaningfully supervise and evaluate teachers, plan and 
coordinate curriculum, actively monitor the technology of the 
school or the progress of students, or spend time in classrooms. 
In short, most administrators do not act as instructional leaders. 

While most of Murphy's extensive sources are from the United States, we 
do not believe that his generalisation would differ significantly if it pur- 
ported to represent conditions in Australia, Britain, New Zealand and 
elsewhere. 



A framework for the preferred role of principal 

Murphy then provides a framework for the role of the principal as in- 
structional leader drawn fi-om more than 2(K) reports of research on school 
effectiveness, change and innovation, program implementation, outcomes 
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Figure 3.1. A Framework for Describing the Preferred Role of the Principal as a Leader 
of Learning and Teaching 

MISSION AND GOALS 

Formulating mission and goals of the school 
Communicating mission and goals of the school 

PROCESSES OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 

Promoting quality teaching 
Supervising and evaluating teaching 
Allocating and protecting teaching time 
Coordinating the curriculum 
Monitoring student learning 

CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 

Establishing positive expectations and standards 
Maintaining high visibility 
Providing incentives for teachers and students 
Promoting professional development 

SUPPORTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

Creating a safe and orderly learning environment 
Providing opportunities for meaningful student involvement 
Developing staff collaboration and cohesion 
Securing outside resources in support of school goals 
Forging links between home and school 



Source. Adapted from a list in J. Murphy (1990) 'Principal Instructional Leadership', in P. 
Thurston and L. Lotto (Eds), Advances in Educational Administration, Greenwich. Conn., JAI 
Press. Vol. 1, Part B, p. 169. 



of school reform programs over the last decade, instructional leadership in 
schools in general, instructional leadership in effective and ineffective 
schools, effects of instructional leadership on organisational outcomes, 
effective and ineffective principals and studies of school improvement. An 
adaptation of this framework is contained in Figure 3.1. We have replaced 
the term 'instructional leader* with leader of learning and teaching' and 
made other modifications to the terminology employed by Murphy. 

Figure 3.1 classifies the preferred role under four broad types of act- 
ivity: mission and goals, processes of learning and teaching, climate for 
learning, and supportive environment. For each of these are listed particular 
activities which research in the settings described above reveals as being 
carried out by principals. Several have already been discussed in the con- 
text of self-management, namely, activities related to the formulation and 
communication of the mission and goals of the school, maintaining high 
visibility, providing incentives for teachers and students, prooioting 
professional development, developing staff collaboration and cohesion, 
securing resources in support of school goals, and forging links between 
home and school. Of special interest here are those activities which locus 
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on learning and teaching and a supportive environment: promoting quality 
learning, supervising and evaluating teaching, allocating and protecting 
teaching time, coordinating the curriculum, monitoring student learning, 
establishing positive expectations and standards, creating a safe and orderly 
learning environment, and providing opportunities for meaningful student 
involvement. Murphy draws from the research in providing a range of 
sample behaviours for each of these activities. 

Barriers to adoption of the preferred role 

Murphy proceeds to an exploration of barriers to the adoption of the 
preferred role. He includes shortcomings in training and preparation, with 
few programs in the United States calling for studies in learning and 
teaching; practices at the system level and norms of the profession that 
downplay direct involvement in learning and teaching on the part of prin- 
cipals; and the nature of the role itself, with its traditional focus on 
'managerial* or 'administrative* aspects of the role, the variety of small 
activities which hinder attention to learning and teaching, the absence of 
a system of rewards and sanctions which the principal may utilise in re- 
lation to learning and teaching, and the influence of teacher unions which 
have resulted in matters related to learning and teaching becoming, in- 
creasingly, the subject of award negotiations and collective agreements. 

These barriers suggest strategies to redress the disparity between actual 
and preferred roles of the principal as a leader in learning and teaching 
where such disparity exists. There are major implications for universities 
and other institutions which provide pre- and in-service training for 
principals, for school system policy-makers and for teacher unions. To 
some extent these place the solution in the hands of people other than 
those in schools. There is, however, some promise within the model for 
self-management itself, and it is here that we turn to an analysis of the role 
of principal offered by Michael Fullan in his thought-provoking monograph 
entitled 'What's worth fighting for in the principalship?'^ He offers strong 
affirmation of key elements in the model in suggesting a course of action. 

Fullan believes that the task for the principal in implementing all 
centrally determined policies 'is clearly impossible, cr ates overload, con- 
fusion, powerlcssness, and dependency or cynicism*,^^^ an ob.^ervation which 
confirms Murphy's view that, by attempting to cope with continuous 
change by addressing all expectations, principals are generally unable to 
tackle key elements of their role as leader of learning and teaching. Fullan 
contends that 'there is no point in lamenting the fact that the system is 
unreasonable, and no percentage in waiting around for it to become more 
reasonable. It won't. ''^ Fullan then draws on recent research on leadership, 
and vicv.'s about leadership and management advanced by Patterson, Purkey 
and Parker in the educational setting and by Block in the business setting. 
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to describe a set of conditions which principals should help create within 
the school.^* These have much in common with the refined model for self- 
management we outlined in Chapter 2. He urges a view of the principal- 
ship which places emphasis on vision, autonomy, courage, empowerment 
of others, strategic planning and development of self, and the^ oflcrs 
guidelines for action along the following lines:^^ 

• avoid blaming others outside the school; work with colleagues to 
assume control of an agenda within the school; 

• while having a large vision, take small steps without excessive 
planning and management; 

• focus on important matters like learning and teaching; 

focus on fundamental matters like the professional culture of the 
school: empower others and build visions, making the curriculum 
the focus of professional activity 

• take risks, but be selective and begin on a small scale; 

• empower others in the decision-making process on matters of sig- 
nificance, something that will require support in the form of time, 
money and personnel; build teams of leaders; 

• build a vision which* includes desired outcomes as well as processes 
through which those outcomes will be realised; 

• set priorities and exclude action on those in the lower order: 'decide 
what you are not going to do'; 

• build networks of support inside and outside the school; 

• know when to be cautious, especially 'when we don't know the 
situation, when survival is at stake, following periods of risk and 
expansion, and when we are in a zero trust environment/'^ 

While Fullan is essentially oftering encouragement for principals ro 
work with others in the school community to take charge of their O v. n 
destiny, a parallel course is for leaders at the centre of a sch.^ol system to 
provide the conditions in which this initiative can be taken (although 
principals should not wait around for this to happen). Thus, in system 
policy-making, Fullan urges leaders to *err on the side of autonomy over 
dependency /^"^ 

Summary 

Our purpose in this chapter was to hi[^hlight some ol the major cnnrcpts, 
perspectives, generalisations nnd theories which arc relevant to Icailership 
in a self-managing school and, at the central level, where the intention is 
to create a system of self-managing schools. Our starting point was io 
observe the variety of definitions of IcadetiJiip and concluded, in the wr.rcl> 
of J^uke, that leadership %vas *a gestalt phenomenon, greater than the sum 
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of its parts', including the iraciitioncil notions of exercising authority :md 
directing others, but also influencing and making activity meaningful. 
K iTorts to identify tr.iits of leaders hnvc turned up a relatively siiinll number 
which appear to liavc special significance in the context of the self-managing 
school: sense of responsibility, concern for task co:nplecion, eneip:y, per- 
sistence, risk-taking, originality, self-contulence, capacity to handle stress, 
capa( ity lt> influence, and capacity to coordinate the efftirts of others in the 
achievement of purpose. Burns' notion of transformational leadership was 
embraced. We set out the fund^micnrals of transforniaiiunal leadership 
by adaptmg and refinnig !ionie generalisations on leadership which were 
prc^posed by Heare. (!idd\vell and Millikan folhtv. ing a review c^f recent 
research. I hc result was six generalisations which have special relevance 
to leaders in sclf-managip,g schools. 

1 Leaders in the self-utanaging school have the capacity to work 
v;ith others in the srluiol CDmnmnity in fornudaie a vision for the 
scho(il. 

2 Leaders in a self inanaging sc1k»oI Ik^c a coli 'rent per^»onal ^edu- 
cational |»laiform' %^'liicli sliapcs their actions. 

3 V'ision is cornnuinicated in a way which ensures connnitment 
among staff, students, parents and cuhers in the connmmiiy. 

4 There arc many facets to the leadership role: technical, human, 
educational. symb()!ic and cultural, with the higher order sym- 
bolic and cultural facets being especially iiuportant in the self- 
managing school. 

3 Leader.s in the self-iUtmaginp school keep abreast of trends and 
issues, threats and opportunities in the school environment and in 
society at lc'r;u\ inti(Mialty jud internL^tionjll\ : they discern the 
'megatrends* and anticipate their impact on education and in the 
sclnH>l. 

^ Leadership w hich empj^wers others is ceutrjl to success in a self- 
managing school, especially in respect to decision-maku7g. 

We then focused cnir attention on the core actisitics in the sclio\>l. 
namely, learning and teaching, and drew on the state-of-the aj t wdrk of 
Murphy and hi^ framev. (uk for specifying the role of the leader tjf learning 
and Eea.hi:?g. Murphy descril>ed the difference between the actual role of 
the principal, as descnl^ed in published accounts (^f practice in general. cUid 
the preferred nde as it has emerged in research on practice in 'good school^', 
this preferred nde was contained in the aforementif^ned framework, lie 
identified barrier'- to the ad<.'}^Eioii of the preferred role, including shnr N 
comings \\\ tiaming and |MCfMrari(m; practices at the system level and 
iionn'» r»f tb.e profession that dt»wnplav direct in\oKefnenl in leaniing ,\\\\\ 
le^dung iMi the part (^f principal and the nature ('f the role itself, uitli \u 
traditioiial l(i'.:u- on *in,inagrriar or 'adnunistraiivr' aspect % tlie varietv »'f 
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small activities which hinder attention to learning and teaching, the ab- 
sence of a system of rewards and sara tions which the principal may utilise 
in relation to learning and teaching, and the influence of teacher unions 
which have resulted in matters related to learniiig and teaching becoming, 
increasingly, the subject of award negotiations and collective" agreements 
(thuv tying the hands of principals and other leader.^), 

Vi'e fdund the approach of Indian appealing, essentially proposing that 
principals and their colleagues at the scliool level take charge of their own 
agenda rather than continue in a stale of dependency as they addressed the 
\iriually impossible task of responding to a constantly changing and com- 
plex agenda determined at the central level. Me offered some guidelines 
for action which, in many respects, provide support for the major elements 
of the refined mc^dcl for self-management* 

The framework for the exercise of leadership set out in this chapter 
is, on the one hand, a more detailed specification of the refuied model and, 
on the cither, a reaffirmation of its major theme;. It is v/ithin this framework 
that leaders can address the maji»r features of the rehned uiodel; thus we 
turn in r hapters 4 to 7 to the particular ways in which this can be done. 




4 Cultural Leadership: Creating and 
Sustaining a Culture of Excellence 



Mt)ving from near dcpciKlnu y ufuler a centralised airaii^tMUcnl toward 
autonomy in a system of sclf-inanaf^ing schools means a signifiLant t liaiif^L' 
\n the way things arc done at the scliool and central levels, 'I his amounts 
to ii clianf;e in culture ar both levels. 

Our purpose in this chapter \ . to hi^'Jiliyht tlie major charncter/stics of 
a scluKirs culture and the ffilc of the leader in creating and susiairnnt; it. 
and to sugf;c^t some siratefjes fc^r leaders in carrying oui this task in a self- 
manuKinj; scluuO. 1 his purpose implies that the cidture of a self-maiiaping 
school differs in impr^rtant ways fr(»m the culture which has sustained 
schools m the recent pa'a. This may indeed he the case in many settings 
bur n(i sweeping'; generalisations of this order are offered. Indeed, two 
observation^ should be n)ade at the outset, birst. it is unlikely that fiiere 
will be any change the cc^re \ allies and beliefs which determine the 
cidiure of ati already excellent vchooK Scccmd, any implicatioii of change 
doe^ no: necessarily represent an adverse judgmeru on acc(MnpIi>hnn nls in 
the past, (^n the c<jnlrary, the ailuevements of systems (♦f government or 
public schools should be the subject (»f celebration. I hese achieveuienis 
have been unilerpinned by a stnuig culture which is founded in values and 
beliefs which should surely be ^ ustaijied. 

Our fn.sl task is t(» provide a framework f'u tlcscribinp and analysing 
the culture ol a sUi<n»l. We will then identify what we belu^e are the 
characteristic^ (»f a culture of excellence in a self-managing, school and of 
tho-e other part^ o\ a ulmt)! system f centre. rc^ion» district) which pro 
\idr dneititMi a!id support to self-managing schf»o)s. Key cMntepts ni the 
core of a culture of self-management are defmrd and w^nij new patferjis 
(>f leader^^lnp bvna^inur nc outhfe:'!. I he Inter are concerned with mar- 
kvtmg. efhcienr^ and accountabduv . Marketmg. i-. selected for a dctadcd 
illU'traOf^n <»f h.'W (he cutfur?. «d a . Ic^-I < .m I". ( hatig^ed in a mnuiir 
v imb. ha- rducati"nal inteprfU. \^\\ MnuUidr the chapter ^ith trw ini- 
( th^ticn^ f'^r l:a']':r^hip \n th^' '•^ If-ncuruon^' .fli"!>! 
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Describing and Analysing the Culture of a School 

Expressed simply, a schoor.s culture is 'ihe way we do things around 
here*.- C^ne does not search for and then fuid the culture of a school, one 
experiences it in ordinary day-to-day activities, hi recent years much has 
been said and written about the topic, but school culture is not a new phc- 
nonicnon. hi many respcctb we are rediscovering the importance of cul- 
ture as J fu-K^r in accouiitiiij^ for excclleiiec in schools. When considering 
the leader's role in creating and sustaining a culture, we are to some extent 
re- focusing on higher order acts of leadership after years of prcoccupatitm 
with lower order, though nonetheless important, managerial activities. 

The recent interest in school culture is, however, based on a rich 
array of research, and we are now able to describe and analyse the phenom- 
enon using language and a degree of precision which was not readily 
available in the past< Al'ove all. we can olU;r srun*. guidelines for those 
who have the opportunity to exercise leadership, 

I1ic notion of culture as *tfie way we do things around here' i -. (^f 
course, just a starling point. We do things in our schools because we have 
particular Vrdue * and belieh about what (UJglit to be <l(»ne in fuir sf luutls. 
Ihcse are the intangible foundations of culture. \ hen there are the tangible 
manifestations of culture: the words we use, tl)c behaviours we engage in, 
and buildings and other facilities and artifacts we construct and gather. A 
nu^re detailed specification of the tangible and intangible provides a frame- 
work fnr describing and analysing the Luhure of a school. The specifica- 
tion which follows is thc^t proposed by Bcarc, Caldwell and Millikan and 
illustrated in Pigure 4 J 

The foundations of school culture arc defined by ansv.ers to questums 
such as the following. What arc the purpr^es of eduralicm? What is the 
role of the school in achieving the^e purposes? What knowledge, skills arul 
attitudes are worthy of being addressed in the edutati'Mi.ii program ol tlie 
sthonl? Wliat is the relaiiiMiship between a school and ito comnuinity; 
betv. een a mIiooI and goMTument- 1 o what extent should the scbuol e.Uer 
for the needs of all of its students? How should a student learn? Wiiat 
behaviours and relationships are desirable among different n^cnibers of the 
school comniunity? 

Values, philosophies and ideologies - as reflected in an^uers lo 
quL'stious su(h a, these - are manifested in a variety ofsvays. In a serbal 
sense these include \tatrnicnfs of ain)» and obicctive". thv cuiriculuin. the 
language flul is m every day discourse, mctaplicvs. (jrgaiiisalional 
storic>, (^rgjuisaltouiil hertHS afid organisa{i(Miid ^(rtKlurr^. I hey arc ahv^ 
ni.nnfcsted ni bchaMouf in rilujii. cerem<jnies. ap|»rojrhes to learhint'; 
and Irarning, r^perjHond procctiurf. rule, and rrgiit.uiMMs, teujoK and 
^^•uu itPiis. p.vchM|(»i'jc..i! uid '^"(.Ld f-t^r' . aful parental and Lnmnnuutv 
}n\r^rv 0'»?> [Mr!*^rM . ^^ulite^^4!l!Ml \u irnfrrirl inrludr IV. di • - e |M}[> 
wvAW, m\*:\ma- and nieni'TabilM. ae l^ and np'ttoo. and unilnrm'^. 
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Figure 4. 1. A Framework for Describing and Analysing the Culture of a School 
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\Vc nnw li^rvc the iiumiis tu (.Iciirihc, in .1 basic scfisc. ihe culture of 
u Si. lioL»l. I licrc arc uihcr con^iclcratinn^ which niay liclp us dcicrrnific the 
strcnf^ch ^.>t a s( h(»Ml\ ailture. hup(»riaiu licrc is the extent tt) whiili thflerent 
iiidividujls and gruu[> . sl:arr smIuc^ and beliefs and arc coniniittcd to sec- 
inp their fnanifrstatii>n in furrns siali ab tliosc listed. Also impt)rt^nt is the 
dcprrr of con-i^tcnty bcluecn values and beliefs and their different 
nianife stations. A stronj: culture is indit iied by all in the school cinninunity 
sharing: the sarnr ^ ihus anil bchefs. 1 here will be 'similar answ^T^ ft> 
qur.tions ^utli as those \m. ju'^ed t'jrher, and tbcrr will be con^i^irnry in 
tlr: uavs thc^e \jlues an/I f^elicf- arc nuntfcsted ni a verbal. I'ehavhniral 
nr material scn^c. A weak culture is niduated )iy iVei^.uionlation (»f saluc^- 
and beliefi and incon^^-isfrncy in their nunifesfation. 

The srrenKtli of a '^chM .r , i ultnre nias be illu .lratrd u ith relcrcnce t'» 
equHV; th.a 1^, (lie liclief tltat all students ouj^rht fL(ci\e an eduiatii^n 
'^\\i\h Luabl'.^ Ih'.n full p^tcntid rr4h^rd. f<i»ip^: a.f.eunt wf putitMi- 

nidi^p.hul iirruinstancti. A str^-nt culture v. hith retliLls ihis bvh' f 
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would see all members of the school community committed to this value, 
with verbal nianifesiation in aims and objecti\'es which make clear that the 
educational needs of all will be addressed and which specify targets for 
achievemcat where possible and appropriate; a curricuUim which shows 
the particular ways in which this will be done; the use of lanf^uape which 
recognises all children rather than marpinahsinp or cxckiding some; meta- 
phors Vr'hich focus attention on the value of equity; organisational stories 
which hifrhliphi the tiurro<.s f>f tin* sc hool in mo*.'tin^a particular challengr 
in the past; organisational heroes, including students who have, for example, 
been successful in overcoming some particular disadvantage, and teachers 
who have contributed in oiustanding fashion along the v/ay; and organ- 
isational structures and processes which ensure that needs can be identi- 
fied, priorities set and resources allocated, lichavitniral manifestatior^s of 
strength include Eitualb and ceremonies which celebrate success in meeting 
tlie full r.iuge of educ ational needs; the adoption c ^f appropriate approaches 
to teaching and learning; and the existence of rules, procedures, rewards, 
sanctitwis and supp(>rt to achie\e the desired ends. Manifestations of materiel 
include the design of buildings and the provision ofcquipment to cater for 
the needs of all, and the collection of memorabilia and artefacts which 
ft»cus attention on past and contimung successes. 

Criveii this framework, it is possible to appraise the culture of a school. 
The starting poiiu is a specificaticui of the v.ilues anti behcfs which are 
intended to underpin all that happens, noting the extent to which these 
have the shared connnilmenl of all in the school comuuipity. Thru f(»lhnvs 
a description and analysis of the varicvus manife- tations of these beliefs and 
values, noti!ig the extent to which there is inconsistency iunoiig them. An 
agenda for action is then set v. litre there i-. evidence tif fr pigmentation and 
inconsistency . Some guidehnL>. for actii>ii along these lino are olTered in 
another section folhuving c(»nsiderali(»n of the particular characteristics of 
iiiltuu V. hull aic tdlled loi in a sell-uiaiiagu»g school. 

A Culture of Excellence in a Self*Maiiaging School 

At the heart of a culture lie core assumptions, valuc^ and beliels abo?it 
things that are important m educrition and schoolhig. Most impurfaui, t»f 
( otjr ic. v.'ill be thc»^c rf'latcd to the very purpose for the i choitrs existence. 
We believe that tlu> purpovj is c(»JKcrried wiili tlic achievement t»f excel 
Icnie st^ the starting point in cxphuiog the role of a leade* in creating and 
sustainin;'. a culture of excellence in a seH managing school is au exjinina- 
tion ol what is meant by excellence. Wlut t"nllow> t , in many respcft*^. 
the p'jrvoii il educational I'litloim ^-ftlie judjor*-. 1 here v-ilh ot course, be 
uididv dilft'ring a.-nmption*. value ^ .4nd beliefs ,u (o v-hat (onstitute, 
t \t ' llen-.e. I'h'.- p«»inE v. e inaVe Um i; fh^^ tliT>e inn <t Ir ^urcd and 
tljf fhtd in thf M IimmI '.t truiK What lollnv, {« nflrrrd a^ an ilhistrar^'U 
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Values and beliefs 

What arc the tore values and beliefs which underpin the culture of excel- 
lence in a selt-managing school? Five arc identified, with three Cfmcerned 
with ends and two concerned with the means to achieve those ends. 

Tlie key values which define ends are quality, effectiveness and equity. 
An excellent school ofTcrs a quaUty education, that is, it pursues goals of 
great worth. Which goals arc of great v/orth will, of course, be a matter 
for resolution in each school and school system, (^ur view is that these 
goals should include those related to: 

• the basics; 

• the new basics, including a capacity for problem-solving, creativity, 
and the capacity for and love of life-long learning and re-learning; 

• the arts, defuicd broadly to include music, drama, dance, song, 
story. po(^try and more; 

• spiritual development, also defined broadly, including, fundaiiuntal 
considerations id purpose in life and our relationship lo others .uul 
to our environment; 

• pers(uiat development; and 

• physical development. 

In all of these, there is: 

• co(\neciedncss, reflecting an holistic approach to curriculum design 
and delivery; 

• coherence, in res pect to a unifying set c»f i(ue values; and 

• continuity in tfu* srri'^e that tlie sclnuil is a 'centre for communi- 
cating civilisation*. * 

[^ht while there is (ruituuhiy. there af.t> rcspon-ivefiess. locally anil 
nation,dly: the particular configuration t^f goals to be addressed in a par* 
ticular scluuil it a particular time in relation t(» other places of learning, 
including the home, will be determined at the slIiol*! tesel taking acc<»uiit 
(*f *thc larger picture'. 1 his capacity f(n resp(uisiveness is. of course, one 
of the ftMtures of a ^eUMuanaging school. 

The second key value is clfcdivtfies. . An excellent vchool is an effect- 
ive srhudl; fliat iv. gt^als of great v-c»rth are achieved. Hut an rvcellent 
!^cho(>l niu'^l be more [l»an an effective sihtml: lliere must alio be Ctjuity: that 
i-. g.-siN ol great v. ^'itb are acliiesed by all. rcgardlc> . vf circunT^tance. 1-or 
thi^ ue need a fraine^vork (d' policies at the naifrmat afid ^tat'- li vd jm 
ensure that issuv- o| iLpiity aie addiov.d througlmut the nJtion. 

I hf -e thnc key \alur'' tjuahiy. elletto- ent' s and ecpjitv — are 
( iih^irnetl v.tth outC'^nics <.»r end .. I here are l'^^* kev ^alut , i»Jn'. Ii are 
, niiw rn*" ! V. ith rn* ui- rfficirrif jnd ' n;p'»wcrinenr. An excellent Sf;h*>pl 
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places value on efficiency, Such a concern acknowledges that resources arc 
limited, so there must be a capacity to set and re-set priorities, monitor 
what is accomplished, and make appropriate changes. Some people may 
be astonished that considerations of efFiciency are associated with excellence, 
but it should be remembered that equity may be at risk if efficiency is 
ignored: every instance of wastefulness^ duplication or unnecessary ex- 
penditure may mean that the educational needs of one or more students 
may not he met. A self-n)*\naj^inj^, school has the capacity to be clTicicni 
in this positive sense. 

An excellent school will place value on empowering its staff, students, 
parents and the wider community. Such empowewwni Cd\h for appropriate 
involvement in decision-rriaking and decision implementation and the 
acquisition of knowledge and skill so that involvement will be fruitful. 

These five values underpinning a culture of excellence may be incor- 
[)(»ialed in an 'equation of values*, based on a formulation of l-antini/ 

hxce Hence - 

Quality + Effectiveness + Equity 4- Efficiency + Empowcrmcni 

Self-maiugement enli.iiues a ^ch^o^s capacity for responsiveness in 
addressing issues of quality, provides a frainewc^rk for achieving efTicicncy 
in the allocation of resources, and specifies a role for the community in the 
decision pruccsb. 

'i an^iblv maniJcstiUion oj ru/Mt> iUut hdirp 

A'; noted ir^ the first secfioii <»f (his chapter, a schoors culture is cxperi- 
eiued \n the tangible maiiifcstatiun of values and beliefs in w(»rds, behav- 
iour> and materiel. A strong c ulture calls for a shared commitment aiiumg 
ind!viduals and groups iu the si:luu»Ps community and a high degree of 
consistency anmng the uif ferent manifestation^ of culture. 

navuig defmed the key values in a culture of excellence in a self- 
managing school — quality, ctTectivcness, equity, elTicieucy, empowerment 
- we turn nou to the tangible ways in which these indv be manifested. 
To do so in exhaustive fashion wuuld be tedious and unnecessary. An 
illustration was provided at the outset t>f the laiiv.ible numfcst jtinns of 
equity. A further illustration may be offered for two farrt'^ of the value-i 
uf juality and cmpiuverment: 

• in re>pcct to tjualilv. *. ?lic particular configuration of go,iK to 
f>e addrcN'^'.d m J par?ifu|jr school at a paiiKular time in relaTi'^n 
to other plates of karning, incluiiiiig the home. v;ill |)e ileterinincd 
At the s(.hfM»| Ic^cT: and 

* in rrspcci tn rmpowcrmrnr, 'an rxiellui! s<.ho^i| s*, dl plate salue 
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on empowering its siafT, students, parents and the wider commu- 
nity. Such empowerment calls for appropriate involvement in 
decision-making and decision implementation and the acquisition 
of knowledge and skill so that involvement will be fruitful.* 

Examples of the ways in which these values may be manifested in- 
clude the foliowing, with words in parenthesis referring to the various 
tangible manifestations of culture: 

• a school council has been established, with powers whicli include 
the setting of goals, policies and priorities reflecting local needs 
and opportunities [organisational structures; parent and commu- 
nity interaction patterns]; 

• elections for school council and the occasion of the first meeting 
each year receive extensive publicity and are the subject of special 
(:clel)ratir us (rituals, ceremonies]; 

• the aims, objectives. curricurJm, policies and priorities of the school 
reflect the outcomes of decisions by school council and are nude 
available iri easily understood form to all with an interest in the 
program of the school (aims and objectives, curriculum, language); 

• stafi^and parents arc involved in professional development programs 
to ensure that knowledge and skill are acquired for successful 
involvement in decision making and in the instructional program 
of the school (psychological and social supports, teaching and 
learning]; 

• stories arc told and written of outstanding contributions by indi- 
vidual parents and teachers, with buildings and other facilities or 
special awards naniorl in their honour (organisati(Mial stories, 
organisational heroes, artefacts and memorabilia); 

• a special room is set aside for meetings of school ct)uiicil, with 
appropriate displays of a functional and symbolic nature (facilities 
and equipment, artefacts); 

• the principal establishes procedures to secure the wide iii\olvenKHit 
of statTin planning and resource allocation [oper/'Mnnal procedures]; 

• the principal recommends a teacher for a senior ppointmcnt on 
the basis of outstanding leadership in fostering community in- 
volvement (rewards and sanctions); and 

• the metaphor of connnunit / shapes the structures and processes of 
the school [metaphor]. 



A Culture ur SeU-Managcmt?nt 

The pr'jvK'tis c'jtiun dealt with whal wr cdlcd *i cidturc f>f rK(clIe;ice. 
I x< f'pt fnr thr ^ttcnlitin wc gjve tr- cnipnwcrment, the major features 
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could be addressed in any school or system, regardless of the extent to 
which authority or responsibility had been decentralised. We now turn 
our attention to the questions: Is there a culture of self-management? What 
are the core assumptions, values and beliefs which underpin such a cul- 
ture? How is such a culture m.anifested in a tangible sense? What role can 
a leader play in fostering a culture of self- management? 

We believe that it is appropriate to refer to a culture of self-manage- 
ment. Expressed simply, *there is a way of doing things around here' in a 
self-managing school and at the central level, in a system of self-managing 
schools, which is different from the way things are done in schools and 
school systems wliere there are more centralised arrangements. The tan- 
gible manifestations of a culture of self-management include the various 
documents which have been prepared in the school setting through col- 
laborative arrangements: charter, mission, vision, policies, plans, budgets 
and curriculum. One may observe the people at work in these collaborative 
arrangements, Leaders will utilise difTercnt symbols compared to former 
times or to those in evidence in other places: the words which are used, 
the behaviours which are manifested, the rewards which are offered reflect 
the core assumptions, values and beliefs which underpin the culture. Over 
time these will become routine so that ihey arc, indeed, *the way we do 
things around here*. The new teacher or parent or student will become 
socialised in this way. 

Core of the ctihtiTc of self management 

Underpinning these tangible manifestations of a culture of self-manage- 
ment is a set of assumptions, values and beliefs about the way a school 
should bo managed. I liesc arc mainly concerned svith relationships: the 
relationship between a school and government, between a school and its 
community, between (he principal and stall of the school, and among all 
who make up the school community. 

At the core may be something which transcends schools and education, 
something which i? contained in that mysterious word *subsidiariry\ The 
principle of suhsidiauly has been expressed in classical form as follows: 
*It is unjust and a gravely liarmfut disturbance of right order to turn over 
to a greater society of higher rank, functions and services which can be 
performed by lesser bodies on a lower plane,*' This principle may be a 
driving force for scif-manageincnt. Leaders of some school systems v/hirh 
have piiuieered the apprt)aLh seem to have subscribed to it, n<>tal>ly Michael 
Strcmbif ky in Edmonton: . . v/hatc\cr can best be (lone at the school 
level should be done at that level, as opposed to having those furictions 
performed from a cenlralised locatiun remnved from the scene nf the 
action.*' 

Another uiidcrpimjin^: i'> flic n'»(i'.>n empi^wffmi r» both as an end 
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and as a process: a leader is committed to providing all in the school 
community with an opportunity to influence decisions and contribute to 
the day-to-day activities in the school, according to their interest, expertise 
or stake in the outcome. Such empowerment is, in itself, a manifestation 
of an end in education: the full development of each individual. Participa- 
tion in the processes of decision-making is one tangible manifestation of 
this element in the core; others include providing people with information 
and the knowledge and skills so that they can fruitfully and satisfyingly 
make n contribution. 

I'rust is a fundamental attitude in self-management. Leaders at the 
centre and in schools have the confidence that people will be able to 
contribute to the achievement of educational goals when they are given 
the opportunity, authority and responsibilities of self-management. There 
is also acceptance that there will be occasions when errors will be made, 
failures will be encountered and harm will be done. 

A fourth fundamental in the culture of self-management i^. associated 
with the notion Q}( syricrf^)\ another mysterious word which is generally 
understood to mean, in simple organisational terms, that a group working 
together can achieve more than individuals working separately. Whether 
it is an assumption or a value or a belief is unclear, but in n culture of self- 
management a commitment to the notion seems to underpin the behav- 
iour of the leader. The tangible manifestation is that 'the way things are 
done around here' includes the ready formation of problem-solving teams, 
working parties and the like to address key issues which arise from time 
to time. 

Finally, there is accept^ince of respofi<ihility. Leaders at the school level 
in a system of self- managing schools arc, of course, accepting a higher 
level of responsibility than their counterparts in more centralised ar- 
rangements. The tangible manifestations ^f responsibility arc many and 
these are reflected in the different phases of the rcfmcd model for self- 
management, interestingly, tt- *se IcadL-rs accept that there is a comple- 
mentary response of accountability. 

Some piitlcrns of behaviour rejleclinji the core 

I hcsccore assumptions, values and beliefs are manifested in different ways 
in the various tangible manifestations of the culture of self-management. 
Sonic examples were oiTcred above. In all of these there seems to be a 
spirit of \vc will solve this problem ourselves', or \\c will set our own 
agenda for action', or 'v.c can do it' ratluT than let "the system" sort it 
vin\ or 'we can't do it\ Once this spirit is manifested, patterns of belu\'i(uir 
v/hiili v/ere ft»rmerly frowned upon or v. ere regarded js inconsistent with 
the ideals of rduuUi( ^'^ or were simply never c(»nsidered at all. become 
desirable and p<)\siblc, even thnugh new (erminology may be needed in 

7.) 
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some instances. Three instances are considered here — marketing, efficiency 
and accOLintability — three concepts which educators associate with the 
business sector but which, with a different orientation, may become 'the 
way things arc done around here\ with the outcome being a contribution 
CO excellence as conceived in the first section of the chapter. 

Mnrkctttifl. Consider the concept of marketing. Educators, at least in gov- 
ernment or public schools, have generally rejected it or, at most, have 
becii lukewarm. There is, however, a contemporary view of marketing 
which seems to suit the times and is relevant to self-management. Kotler 
and his colleagues described five philosophical positions or concepts which 
might underlie an approach to marketing: the philosophical concept, the 
product concept, the selling concept, the marketing concept and the societal 
marketing concept.^ Most are likely to draw a negative response from 
educators, especially the selling concept and the marketing concept; the 
former assuming *that consumers v/ill either not buy, or not buy enough 
of, the organisation's products unless the organisation makes a substantial 
effort to stimulate their interest', the latter assuming *that the key to 
achieving organisational goals consists of the organisation determining the 
needs and wants of target markets and adapting itself to satisfying these 
more effectively and efficiently than its competitors.'" 

Kotler and his colleagues acknowledged that traditional views of 
marketing may be inappropriate 'in an age of environmental deterioration, 
resource shortages, explosive papulation growth, world wide inflation 
and neglected social services' and proposed a 'societal marketing concept' 
which takes account of the current environment: 

1 he societal marketing concept holds that the key task of the 
organisation is to determine the needs, wants and interests of target 
markets, and to deliver the desired satisfactions more effectively 
and cfllciently than its competitors in a manner that preserves or 
enhances the consumer's or the society's well-being.'^ 

A capacity for marketing along these lines is consistent with patterns 
of educational management which are emerging around the Western world. 
At the school as well as system level, educators are being encouraged to 
determine *needs. wants and interests' and to design and deliver educational 
programs whicli will satisfy these *in a manner which preserves or enhances 
the consumcr*s or the society's well-being.' In the broad sense our 
'competitors* arc international, given the relationship between education 
and the economy, but more immediately, they arc other school systems 
or othrr schools, even cither schools within a single system of cducatiun. 
\Vt slunild be comfortable with ^his vicv/ of 'competitors' if wc accept 
that there should be diversity to meet diflcrent 'needs, wants and interests*, 
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and if we wish to effect the best possible match between these and the 
educational programs in a particular system or school. We have devised 
the following view of marketing in the educational setting, based on the 
societal marketing concept of Kotler and his colleagues: 



The educational marketing concept holds that a key task of a school 
system or school is to determine the needs, wants and interests of 
potential students and their parents, and to design and deliver educa- 
tional programs more effectively and efficiently than other school 
systems, where competition for students is occurring or is desired, or 
among schools within a particular system where such competition 
will not produce demonstrable harms, all in a manner tliat preserves 
or enhances the student's or society's well-being. 



This concept of marketing is entirely consistent with a culture of 
excellence in a self-managing school as we outlined it in the first section 
of the chapter. An implication for leaders is a capacity to understand and 
articulate such a view and work accordingly with colleagues and others in 
the school community. The metaphor of the market may still be a 
stumbling block; the alternative may be not to label the process at all but 
to make activities along the lines described a part of normal, day-to-day 
and year-to-year planning: the needs of potential students are the foci, 
communication of information is crucial. The important thing is to ensure 
educational integrity in the day-to-day activities associated with the 
marketing effort. Over time, people will accept it as 'the way things arc 
done around licre\ 

We return to this issue in the next seaion of the chapter, providing 
guidelines for leadership in changing the culture of a school to accommod- 
ate the marketing concept in education. 



Efficiency. We included efficiency in our 'equation for excellence' in the 
first section of the chapter. From our experience it is a notion which is 
generally rejected by educators who contend that ^educational rather than 
efficiency criteria should be employed in decision-making in our schools.* 
Efficiency is associated with cost-cutting in an era of economic rationalism 
and excessive influence on the part of ministers and treasury officials. Yet 
the analysis we offered earlier suggests that we mu .t embrace eftlcieiic y if 
we are to achieve equity and effectiveness, given multiple and complex 
priorities to be addressed with limited resources. 

The implication here is that leaders must be able to explain why 
considerations of efficiency are crucial to the achievement of excellence. 
In other words, the intangible manifestation of a culture of excellence, as 
reflected in goals of effectiveness and equity, must be mainfcsted in tan- 
gible ways through management processes v/hich ensure that the school 
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is iible to ickMitify its pri(»riiies, allouie scarce resources, monitor processes 
and outcomes and, in general, ensure thai there is minin\um duplication and 
wastefulness. As we expressed it earlier, every iiisiance of duplication and 
wastefulness may mean that the needs of one or more students may nvt 
be nicl. 

As with tlu* concept of mnrkcrinp. rhe tcrminolopy mny pec in 
way. It may be preferable simply to describe and practise tlie prc^cess with- 
(Uit the nnaj^e of efriciciicy. In any c\ehl, an untlersiaiidinj» (>f whal is 
involved, a capacity to articulate its purpose, and the ability to implement 
along the lines illustrated will mean, over time, that there is efficiency in 
'the way tliing^i are done around lierc*: it becomes part of the culture* 

Accoufitfiluliry. Another tangible manifestation of the culture is account- 
ability, considered here to he a willingness to acquire information about 
the processes and outcomes of self-inufugenient and to share tlii^ infor- 
mation with others who are thi n able to make judgments in the light of 
expectations as these are rcflertcd in the school's charter, mission, policic >. 
priorities and so on. Like marketing and eflkicncy, educators have gener- 
ally reacted negatively to the notion of a^ c(»untal»ilfi y. In a self managing 
school, however, it is a complement of responsibility, and we have incor- 
porated it from the outset in the evaluation phase of the model for self- 
management. We proposed that schools carry out an annual cycle of major 
and minor evaluations, with members of program teams playing an im- 
portant role in the gathering and analysis of information and the writing 
of simple one- or two-page evaluation reports which are then utilised in 
identifying U' cds, setting priorities, formulating plans and alk^catirig re- 
sources in the following year. 

I ht.* intention is to make these sim|»le and ma ageable approaches to 
evaluation am^ accoimtability such acceptable and normal processes in the 
schoL»l that they become *the way we do things around here': that is. they 
become part of the culture of self-management, hroni oUr experience all 
of this can occur without the use of words like accoimtability yet. w*hen 
there is the expectation that schools *be accountable*, lliose schools which 
have made the process a part of the culture seem to have no difficulty in 
responding. Leader'^ and others should be able to articulate what they arc 
doing in educational terms and to acknowledge, at tlic same time, that 
they arc accountable. Wc examine the issue of responsibility and account- 
ability in more detail in Chapter 7. 

Cliangiiig tlie Culture at the School Level: 
Marketing with educational Integrity 

We return licre t" tiic marketnig comcpt (o prcnid^' jji illustratii mi of 
luhural lc.Kkr-.hip m the seh-managing school. An opixwtum^y lor ap- 



praisjl i^l A sclioors markeuiiK cip^ciiy pro\*KlecL Reference is also made 
tn u recent MUciy u\ Auj^tralij to sugge**t a t jpjtity fur entrepreiieurhliip 
ui.iy enhance a capacity for marketing. 

Hr'iCiHtVh* iOf\\f'f\/hlr n'iih thr t\ifi{i'pt< of mjrki tiny <»tul 
intrt'prcnciiTshii 

In the la^^i ^^ectic^n we adapted a definition nf Kotler anil his eolkafj^nes to 
aWi'v a conrmipurary view (^'tlie marketnif^ cuntept in ediicatit>n. luliua- 
tioniscs may be concerned about also incorporatin(j; the ccinccj)t of enire- 
prenetirship, I'jven the shoddy view oftlie entrepreneur wliirh has emer^'cd 
in rtxeni yciri. Why, it may he asked, vvoidd one wish t(» advocate an 
approach to the management of schools which has failed in the manner of 
many }n,L'.h profile enlrepreueurs of llie r>Hfis? i the (ontrary, an ap 
piiiisal of the current cc^ntext of sch(>olin^ sn;,.',e:ests that cntrepreiiem lal 
sch(Mds and entrepretieuriai leaders arr prer isely ^^hal are called h>r. I he.v- 
ever, we return to the original mc^nrnj^; ni the term 'enlreprenciir!»hip\ 
one which empha^i e - ( reaOMty. lunfidence and an endnfii»j^ < • Mttrilaiiit >n 
u> the community. C'amphtll a/u) ( Yf^wlher t>fter tlie lollowm^',; 'An en- 
Uepreneurial scluu-l is one in which there exists a passionate cenimitmcnt 
to \ise all availal'le re^(^urce^, to create nmv ideas and actions that will 
eiirith the quality of cducatif>n, .md life j'^enerally, within the selinnl and 
its cc^nmunity." 

\itUiifiny ii nijfhriini; i ulnar 

U'iiig these concepts as a staninj'; ptMiit, and addin(/, tlie apj'rt>at lies to 
solf-niana[;emcnc an/l leaderstiip for self-ioanaj;,e''^<^'i^ diat \\c have de- 
veloped duis far, it is pi>i.sible to ofler ^Uidelmc^ for the nurturing e»f a 
uiarketinp culture in ^clmols that has a lnj;h level <>!\'(hicaiional inteejity. 
Wc have chosen to present these nuid"line> hi the ft.rm of sets of qnCNrions 
which embody the approach wc ad^'>cafe, but which are expre^i^ed in a 
form thai in\ite> self-«ipprnisal of a school of interest. These questions are 
set out in Figure 4.2. 

What is su^^i;e:sted here is that m uketiuj; and entreprcneurship. r-v< ^ 
concepts w hich apparently had little no place in the lo.icon of educa- 
tional leader^ in public schools in the past, ate appropriate in the contc:a 
otM hoolin^ tn thr V)^H)^. There are straicfiics available which arc iu>t oidy 
workable but alsc» eiuinenrly desirable lo tfie exrt nl that they have eJu- 
catiiuial KiCegrity. (lie intention is tr> enhance tlie quality ol* educahmi. 
The procc'>scF invnlved •dmuld cnrMh the \s('tk of ediu atpMial leader:, and 
ire. 10* • 'pj'Mriuniti'.' ' f^r cdiRjlional leadership. TIilv should prrvade the 
sell'inanjc^U'l' ^* hi»u). 
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Thc JiKUi Jhr fiMrketin^ ii ihe student 

l o in4iiy ptr(jplt, nurkctinj/. is NVtuuiyinoiis with ihr raising of money, 

and oihcrctTorts lo solicii funds frc»rn parents und businfs\. Somr (nuJirrs 
do not wish to b<? involved in such work, finding?: it inconsiMrnt sviih 
wlhii they vaIuc im cdiiciiion and a disirictifin Irorn what they Ivt* lieved to 
hr ihr iuoM \myi^t^J^t^ W4y% ihry cam nukt a iiHUnbuiioit. Wc tchd lu 
fierce Willi tlifin. 

Wc believe llial the primary rnarkclinf.'. effort should be fudiscd in 
Very poWirful ways on en^iiriiiy, thai each student and. through the Mudcni, 
(he parent, receives the very best ot cchicational services. All the piiidelincs 
in I'ignrc 4,2 arc iiitendcd lo brin^, this about. We hifJdiKlil that cunrcrned 
wiih 'ordinary activities', the cvrrydav, ongoinp, routine inicraciions 
berween tiaehers anil stufhiUs, leathers and [ijrents, ir^lj iif lheH^ rt-flcil 
llie vahics enduidied in the nns'sidn oi \Uv school i*nd arc apprceiated as 
Mich by students and iheir parents* then tlie re|niiai!ori (d'thc Mihool \\ \\\ 
^ualy ^row\ In othc^r wuidii, ihe inoii iuiporuni iiiarkciiii^ runtiion which 
(ao be carMe4l out by Uvuhcrs is related tn leannn^'; ami iracluii^';. 

In nuny c(»ntexis n is pt»ssible to dtirnnislrafe lluf more nuHiey 
tail be raised ihrwu^^li a focus on learning', ami teacliiiif.; than ihr^m^h 
iimc-toiis\oninp and often educaiionally distractini' eff(«rts to uise lunds 
and sp(>iisc»rship from business and industry. 1 he reasc^n will be apparent 
frr*in the manner in which schools should be funded in a ^lysicm of self- 
maiiapinK hIuh^Is. Depending oi\ the extent to which budgeting has been 
decenlralisfd to schools and the overall cost of cdutaiing a child in a 
particuUr nation, school and |n*op,fani. the jin»iley brou^thl lt> (he schotil 
by the attendance of a single additional j;tudcnt is likely f^r m exceed thai 
wliith vsill be raised l>y rhc invc^lnlenl nf hr j'reatcr citbrt in raisiiiR funds 
by other means, bvir example, the ciirolmcnt cd a si ulent may brin^i \\\ 
extra SSfXtfl thrntij^h fnrmnlne driven bu lpet allne^tions to a FchooL A 
nu^dcsi marketing effort one year may result in the enrohncnt ol ten mt^fe 
students than would otherwise have been expected in a primary school 
with declining enrolments with current attendance of one hundred. I he 
additional income for llie schcnd is thus $5n.rMyi, Even alhnving for the 
tracdon of an additional icachinR position which may be required, the cash 
i'l hand is still likely to be far greater than most schools of this size wdl 
raise in a rrlativcly sophisticated fund-raising eftort in the local conunu- 
nity. Of cour:^c. in syslcms where budgctinp is still cciifrahscd, with grants 
iM sc)M»(d^ f(»r sclUKil-bascd budgeting relatively small (for example. %U^^ 
per student), one can understand svhy principals and their Ci>llcagucs fre- 
quently feci (he need to spend (ihic ahd effort in raising funds from other 
sources. 

Accordingly, we invite the reader vvitti an intc'cst in srniring addi- 
lional resources fur a school lo review ihc question:, set out in Figure 4.2 
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and note lu^w few, it any, need involve fu/id-raising in tUv usual sense. 
l (>r ttMChcrs. they nuy ^iuy^.^cst notliiny more tlun duin^i; (he very best job 
in uctiv'nic% thuv \ahic fiK^t. but fu it in A nisnner which will make thr 
»i(.huul an excticdnj^ly allraHive pUce tn attend. 

Wc do not ^upf;r%' that stlundH should not cnjt^jge \\\ r4i^ing additiunj^l 
tlircMiph d(M lif)ns and spcMist^rships where tliis \\ possible and ef- 
fort*^ can he rnuunted without diMfAcnn^ Irom learning and (tattung. In 
some |djccs it nuy be very ditlkult, if not irnpussilde, to in rease 
eiirohnents. In other place- it may be relati\ely ea^y to 'n'Cure fur ds from 
other sources. Uur purpose here is simply to •liilt the foeus <sinr<', in our 
rxptTtniir; many b^vt- Tumt' to rvprcT that a ?;hiFt to nrl^niJTMKtmaif 
implies a rclMtusiug )rthe W(»fk ofteachrr^i n» replaee lutid^ Which iox- 
merly came froin go\ernmeni, (bis expe* (atinn has ertier^';cd, unfortu-^ 
narely, wc bclicvc» when resttiK (iirirtK I**''* iMt nncd in time*; of linaiuial 
difficulty and rcdu(rn»n«i in r*Nnurrc allr»catitiMs to sche>ols wr>uld 
tjfturred re^ardles^ of the extent (o whith sell-hiatMgtnicnl had been 
enc(Uiraj',ed. 

1 he twd ipiesnon^ in l i^'^ure 4 which explicitly mention fnuncial con- 
lributi(»ns and spoMSor.ship arc as fnllnw;: 

• Arc fmancial cnntributiiMis, s|u 'Korsliip and niher fornix of sup- 
port s(niglit in an apprupriale manner? 

• In fht'^e and other le^pecl., r> nurKetini.* ?>ccn aii i contirnnnis. 
(»n^t^mR artivirv ratlicr than a discrete e\ent of^horl duration for 
a pailicidar purpose si. h as mcrea'^inp crjrolments or raising funds? 

We believe vhat, where necessary, thcie aspects of the marKetinp etTori can 
be carried oui with the hiplie^.l cducatit?nal intej!;rity. maintHirfin^, a focU!^ 
on the ccnira! purpn;e> t^f schooling. The loUawiug addnional guidelines 
are olfercd. 

• Identify a range ofb-j-sinebs .uid industry which you feel ^'undd be 
part of the srhool\ community, forward at least one school 
publicalinn r^ch year- Invite representatives to contribute their 
expcrti<ie \\\ the lorn] of edueaiiunally relevant prcscnt*jtjt>ns to 
classes and asserublies. Arrange field visits by students in like 
manner, hi other \<*Mrds, cc^itact and communication should be 
ongoijig: m many Instances there \\\\\ hi: no rci)ues( for fnianiijl 
or other material support, I he pay-ofi will be the positive inu^^c 
nf the !%ch'»oT which, dirrrtly or indifcftly, may lead ro additional 
enrntmeni^. 
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• FMTiriLiiil coiuributiom may be ,suuf;ht from time lo time luu in 
flie 1 OMtohl Hngoint; litikjgCi uT ihc kind dtsrrihrcl jihiuts 
f anitribuHuns ur tiionsf .rslup should prctlrjbly link the tic>iu»r to 

the .tdiQul in ni2iler:v of tmuual iuUTt^st. Vov example, <{ company 

;^s^(M:^i^cll in soum wiy u ifh fhr ptibH^hing mdiwry imy spoiiior 
till* [uilihi 4Cinu (if the vfi'Hil thi^rtcr. 



A Culiuri' of Exci'tlcncc at Central, RcKional and 
Other LcvcU 

Wliilc tlie ffuns of'thi'. cliiiprcr is iIk' cultiirr nfclic vihool, it is important 
tM nntc (lut A tullurc ol excellence in a self nian.ip.tnj'; ^cIhxjI ntii^t l»e 
supported and '^u'^tainrd by romplrmrnr;*ry rh^njie-^ iklilK i:t»llf^. tc^:iuiiil 
uihtr lc\cb oulaidc ihc schuuL 

t Uii vt \hc most piivs crful cxprcv^ion^ of this need .ipprarcd reccmly 
\\) (lie res icu of ethjcation in the state (»f Nev/ Sonth Wales in Au^traha. Hie 
f^ov^inmrm accepted fhe major recornmrndiiKni of" Urian Seotf. who 
conducted thcrf \ i'^v, , 'to m-ikc all schools v dl rnan^^cd, self-dc(eon»nih^(. 
•^clf rcncwin]^ ccntrci of educational qnality'.'^ 

It h nitercitin}^ to Imi'j li^'ht •statements by Set^tl in his recent anti 
comprchciisi\r report on school-centretl education fn Nev^, South Wak> 
which make clear that there mii^i hv a chaii^^e in Culture at ccntraU regional 
and iJllicr levels uuliidc the school:^' 

• ... rhc as^aimptinn that ha^ guided the development of the 
New South Walc^ school system for more than Iw years 
namely, that the quality cd sch(»ol education is be^ achieved 
throuph a ccntrahscd system — is no longer valid for a mtH.lcrn. 
tcchnolo^icjlly-advanccd state. 

• The inHcxibiliiy (^f the Department's sirnrmrrN and priwrcdurcs 
has made it unrcspemsivc to tbc real educati\e needs of students 
and *cachcrs, 

• (Tlic DeparlmcMit] . . . should be ^\c\\ capable of adaptinp to 
the rau* of chajigc prescribed. To put the point metaphorically, 
it ]>o'^:i\h\c to teach the clephafit fo dance, even though a 
cpu:k-^tcp may be out of the qucstiori. 

• [ The scmormo'il: officers) . . . will be agents c»f change during 
a fundamental redefinition o( ct^rporate culture. Such a role 
V ill not come ea?iiiy to tho^e who have bien pars of a different 
culture, in some casc^ ff^r more vhan ycat?». 
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• The pisc 4:ri of highly paicrnal unci protective leadership is no 
lunger cullurilly appropriate dr relevant. 

( Ihcrt i^j . . . J tu turn the Ucpartmcru re<;p(jiKihlr far 

• Ihe kcvicvv rccumnjcnds that (he term Ofritc' sluiuld 
mi lunger be u^itil, and ih^i 'Orilral I.Jcctulive* should 
atlopied as a more appropriate label .... 

The cultural dnnen^iun^ of ihc^e statements arc evident, cnpccially in 
respect to valuer and beliefs, organisational structures and processes, Ian- 
f4uaj;e and metaphor. Noivvithsianding the need fur a centrally determined 
framework, the essence of the change may be sumnurii.ed in the ianguaiu;c 
uf A >in(4le wutil, 4 slnJi tr(#m ^direction' in '^uipporr. Cituig an earlier 
bricfm^ paper, Sioti asserted that: ' 1 he objective of the system\ policy- 
makitip functions and administrative operations should be io prc»vide 
rxcelleni support for the classroom leachcrc A livitics which do not sup- 
puii this u)tje< tive should l>e severely (piestiuned ''^ We return to the natuie 
of change at the system level in (-haptcr 8 where our c<iraern is how tlie 
sy^,icni can be transformed. 



Implications for School Lefiden 

Several implications fur school leaders w ill already be evident from the 
illustrations ollercd thus tar. I he followinp list often nt*t exh.ui^ti\e. 
It incorporates some puidclincs and 5tratcf;ies fur tho?^e with ati opportu- 
nity to exercise leadership u\ creating and su'itaming a culture of excellence 
in a self-managing school. 

1 School leaders should br »hlc to denribe md andlys4^ the 
culture of their school. TiRurc 4T may be used as a checklisr to carry 
out this task. I he sections of this chapter which dealt with the culture of 
excellence and the culture of self-management may also be useful in 
commenting on the extent iv which a strong culture has been achieved. 

2 In creating and sustaining a culture of excellence, school 
leaders should be able to work with other* in the school's com- 
munity to define elements of excellence which arc relevant to their 
setting, and to identify and resolve inconsisl eneies between these 
ar^d the various manifestations of culture in their schools. They should 
ensure that tlie underlying valuch and beliefs arc reflected in a consistent 
manner in tite various tangible tiianifestJtions of the school^ culture. Here 
agMiK figure A A furiiishc^ a sybtcmaiic view of the manifLsialiou:, of 
culture and may assist in the itirnfification of inconsistencies. Tor example, 
a tore value in the particular view of excellence in a school may Vh: a 
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quality education along the lines we set out in the first section uf ihc 
chiiplcr. Yet ii review of the awards which are made at the end-of year 
praduation may not include recognition of achievement in the arts. Tlie 
pr(Hes?i fur <!rirrrt>tninf; .t\vard^ may not yet reflect the value placed orr 
empowerment, suKgeNlinj.; that a in(»rr rc presrntativr awards cnmmittcc 
be struck in the follovv-inp year. 

3 The crcalion or cluinging of a schoors culture will rtkc time, 
t ulture is not fi>rmulafcd and ifiiplcn)rntcd like a policy or procedure. 
School culture is not sch(jo] climate which can he transient in nattire, A 
stroiiR culture involves a shared commifmeot and concerted action anions 
individuals and groups in the schoofs community, and the time for its 
development will more likely be measured in years or moitths than in 
weeks or days, T he reasons are evident if we return to the basic notion of 
school culture as *the way we do things around here'. We are referring to 
U\ ^'ible uMuilestatinns of ;*ssumpUons, values and bclicfi m the otdiiury 
da>-tM-(by ,4ilivities of the ^choL*L 

4 Creating or sustaining a schoors culture will be more 
clinkult in totne I4!ttings. DilTicullies may be experienced , for example, 
where fur a variety nl reastuis the school conununity is Ihi^mented in its 
assunjptions, values aiul beliefs about schooling, or when mutually sup- 
pf>rtinf< relationships among principal, staff, ^.tudcnts. parents and others 
in the school community are not strong. In these situations we describe 
the 'social capital' of the scluu>l as low. Additional resources, inchiding a 
comniiimenf of time on the part of the school's leaders, may need to be 
invested to build tlie social capital of the scliuol. We take up this issue in 
more detail in Chapter 6 in the context of educational leadership and the 
empowering of a Lommunilv. 

5 School leaders should be able to Vscc the larger picture^ — 
discern the megatrends — appreciating that elements of a ichool** 
rulture arc in many respects determined by forces which are shaping 
society as a whole. The trend to self-management is itself a rerieciiuu of 
a number ofbroader trends, or nu'c^atrend^, in the manner we cmtlined in 
C!haptcr I. One may not necessarily subscribe to the same view a^ Naisbitt 
and Aburdene,'^ but some of the megatrends thev sec for the l*>9(K will 
have a profound effect on schools in the years ahead, especially those 
concertied with the renaissance in the arts, the ro^' of women in leader- 
ship, a wider interest in spirituality aiui 'the triumph of the individual*. 
While trends which are oiore local in nature will be of nuire immediate 
importance* the leader in the self-mauaging school will likely be exploring 
the various scenarios for the years ahead, i his is an aspect of strategic 
leadership which vve describe and illustrate in Chapter 5. We also offer 
^^onit: scenarios in Chapter 9. 

6 While our personal view of excellence outlined earlier referred to 
ccrtaifi enduring goals in a quality education ('the schntd is a cetitre for 
communicating civilisation')* the culture of a Mlf-inaiuiging school 
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must incorporate the need to manage continuing change. Scott 
acknowledged this reality in making; rcaunnicndatiuns for dungc in New 
South Wales, asserting that* ... in the modern world wc now live in. 
school education — its curriculum, its teachins and learning pr(M;esscs, 
and its delivery systems — ihould be in a continual state of adaptation*.^' 
Schools leaders will thus ensure that appropriate structure?! a»id processe^^ 
are in place to manage this stale ofafTairs. l*he rapid formation of a working 
party or problcm-sfjlving teanj, even if the respmi'ie is \n buffer schcxd 
against a particular change, is simply part of 'the way we do things around 
hcrr\ 

7 While the development of a school's culture calls for the exercise 
of higher order leadership, attention must also be given to technical, 
human and educational facets of leadership. If the values and beliefs 
which underpin the culture of the school are indeed to shape day-to-day 
activities and ouiconics for students , then (i) suitable curriculum and 
approaches to learning and teaching must be devised to meet tlie full range 
of student needs, (ii) the resultant educational program must be timetabled 
and coordinated, and (lit) processes must be put in place to ensure the 
apprt^priatc iiu olvenieiit of members of the school community in decision- 
making processes. Ihesc arc demanding times for those who work in 
schools, and the necessary p^ychological suppo'^t must also be provided. 
Indeed, the culture of the school should incorporate the value of caring; 
and 'the way we do things around here' should include a range of pro- 
cedures, rituals and ccrcn)oiiic^ Co help people ropo. In C^hapter H we deal 
with the perils of restructuring in education and show how the culture of 
the school can be used in thi'^ fashion. 

8 It is clear that all of these facets of cultural leadership cannot 
be exercised by one or a small number of people. *l he principal and 
other leaders should be j^difii at empowering others. A culture for excellence 
ill a selfMiianaging school will nurture leadership on the widest possible 
scale. There will be an clement ofrisk-iaking in Che management of human 
resources. 

9 School leaders should also be adept in the way they manage 
symbols. In this context symbols are those words, actions and rewards 
which focus the attention of members of the schooPs community on matters 
of importance. Opportunities abound if one considers the various tangible 
manifestations of culture, especially in respect to rituals, ceremonies. 
slorir%, heroes, artifacts and memorabilia. In each instance the Words or 
actions or rewards may not. in themselves, contribute in a substantive 
way to the achievement of educational goals, but they may do so, in an 
indirect manner, through the meanings they convey. For cxatnplc, the 
events school leaders choose to attend send messages to others about w haf 
is valued ui the school. The words school leaders use in speaking to students 
and staff ha\e the ^ame clTect. Likrwise. the manner in which a school 
receives its visitors - a menul rehearsal of svhat visitors see and hear 
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when they arrive at the school and meet its leaders and others — will 
reveal much about the values of the school and may suggest ways in 
which changes might be made to reflect a culture of excellence in a self- 
managing school. 

10 •DmnnatJc conictousneuV is important in the exercise of 
cultural leadership, I,cadcrship of the kind outlined here placr-t. an em- 
phasis on the cultural as much as the managerial. Indeed, it is appropriate 
to broaden our language, including our metaphors, and sclcc* *^-om the 
cultural in the broad, everyday sense of the word. Robert J. Starratt has 
done this in a recent book in which he introduced the metaphor of drama. 
He had this to say about the need for a diflTcrent perspective: 

'I'hc language of efficiency and effectiveness caimot be thought to 
encompass the essence of schooling ... The perspectives on 
sch<H>ling derived \rnm organisati(m anri riunagemoiit theory need 
to be seen against a broader and deeper landscape. Such a fresh 
perspective of schooling emerges when we conceive of schooling 
as drama. The argument . , . unfolds the human drama inherent in 
schooling, a drama not only of the individual person attempting 
to fashion an identity, bnt a drama of a coimnunity in the process 
of defining itself. The sch^.^'ling process can be described as drama, 
not only because of the stakes involved for the players, but also 
because of tlie stakes for society.'' 

Starratt utilised this metaphor in suggesting that 'dramatic conscious- 
ness* is a requirement for leadership. In brief, this requires a leader to be 
conscious of the maiiuer in which oven the simplest wold or action in 
the course of ordinary, everyday activities can be full of meaning for those 
who hear or observe. The long-term impact may be profound. The parallels 
with the so-called "butterfly effect' in chaos theory are palpable.*' There is 
a strong element of dramatic consciousness in our guidelines for market- 
ing in the culture of a self-managing school especially that \vhich focused 
on ordinary day-to-day activities: 'Is attention paid to ;he marketing 
potential of special events and, especially, ordinary day-to-day activities^ 
including the manner in which students, parents and others in the school 
comnumtty are welcomed; ceremonies arc conducted; mail and telephone 
calls are initialed and answered?' 



Summary 

Let us return to our opening theme. Expressed simply, ,i schfuifs culture 
is 'the way we do things around here*. That way in a self-managing school 
is likely to be significantly ditTcrent frmn that in a schonl which has not 
been cmpo^.Tcd for sclf-managcmcnt* While many manifestations of 
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culture will remain unchanged, we have proposed that the core values 
undcrpiiinin^', a culture uf excellence in a self-manaying school should be 
quality, cficctivencss, equity, efficiency and empowerment. The particu- 
lar way in which these values will be matufested in a particular setting is 
a matter for decision at the local levch A strong; culture will emerge when 
shared commitment has been achieved and there is a high degree of con- 
sistency among the different tangible manifestations of these core values. 
We then outlined some nujcw features of a culture of selfMnanagcmciit, 
referring to assumptions, values and beliefs related to subsidiarity, em- 
powerment, trust, synergy and responsibility. Wc suggested that patterns 
of behaviour which educators have often rejected can become part of this 
cultiu'e, in particular those concerned with marketing, efficiency and ac- 
countability. We selected one of tlicsc, marketing, to illustate an approach 
to changing the culture of the school in a manner which has educational 
iiucgriiy. 

Ten implications for leaders were identified. In summary, these were 
concerned with a capacity to describe and analyse a school's culture; a 
capacity to work with others to build a shared commitment to the cultural 
uiulerpitniings of the school; recognition that the devekipmcnt of a schooPs 
culture will take time; acknowledgment that development of a school's cul- 
ture will be difficult in some settings; the importance of discerning mega- 
trends and 'seeing the larger picture'; establishing structures and processes 
to manage continuing change, deploying a wide range of approaches to 
leadership with the m3nag^.rial supporting the cultural; empowerment of 
others and the achieveuient of 'leadership detisity': a capacity to manage 
symbols to focus attention on nutters of importance; and 'dramatic con- 
sciousness' in the exercise of leadership. 

T he power of a schooPs culture h c\idcnt, not only in helping to 
achieve excellence but also in the manner it provides a bufTcr against the 
harmful eflects of continuous change. There is thus a challenging and 
enriching opportunity for cultural leadership in a self-managing schooL 
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5 Strategic Leadership: 

Taking Charge of the Agenda 



In this chapter wc focus on the role of the leader in a major process in the 
refined model for self-management, namely, strategic planning. The 
outcome is a development plan, often referred to as a strategic plan, a 
corporate plan or an improvement plan. 

As set out in Chapter 2, we found in much of our work in different 
settings that schools were experienchig difficulty in coping with continuous 
change and complex agenda, much of which was set outside the school 
and its community. Our observations in these settings, ongoing experi- 
ence at Roscbery, and research findings suggest that schools which are 
coping best have developed a capacity for setting their own priorities.* 
They use a variety of structures and processes which are, essentially, a 
form of school-based strategic planning. Their response is consistent with 
Fullan's call, noted in Chapter 3, for initiatives to break the chain of 
dependency on centrally determined prescriptions for change,^ We ac- 
knowledge, of course, that centrally determined Jnmeworks arc necessary 
and desirable; we are referring to what is possible when systems of schools 
arc committed to the approach we describe as self-management and when 
schools seize the opportunity which is thereby afforded to 'take charge of 
their own agenda*. 

Our first task is to define in operational terms what we mean by 
strategic leadership. We turn then to a model for strate5ic planning which 
is suitable for use in schools. We provide illustrations from our own work 
and offer guidelines for others who may wish to adapt the approach to 
their ow^n settings. 

Strategic Leadership 

Strategic leadership is distinguished from ongoing* routine, day-to-day 
leadership on three dimensions: time, scale of issue and scope of action. As 
far AS im^ is concerned, strategic leadership is more coricerned with the 
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longer term than the shorter term. Issues tend to be national and inter- 
national as well as local in their scale. Scope of action tends to be more 
school-wide than program-focused. By implication, the outcomes are 
strategies for aaion, being more at _the_ policy^level in respect to their 
specification of broad guidelines for action. 

Strategic leadership is best defined in operational terms, that is, by 
listing what leaders actually do when they are engaged in strategic leader- 
ship. For the school as a whole, principals exercise strategic leadership by: 

• keeping abreast of trends and issues, threats and opportunities in 
the school environment and in society at large, nationally and 
internationally; discerning the ^megatrends' and anticipating their 
impact on education generally and on the school in particular; 

• sharing their knowledge with others in the school's community 
and encouraging other school leaders to do the same in their areas 
of interest; 

• establishing structures and processes which enable the school to 
set priorities and formulate strategies which take account of likely 
and/or preferred futures; being a key source of expertise as these 
occur; 

• ensuring that the attention of the school community is focused on 
matters of strategic importance; 

• monitoring the implementation of strategies as well as emerging 
strategic issues in the wider environment; facilitating an ongoing 
process of review. 

Leaders other than principals will exercise strategic leadership in a 
self-managing school, especially leaders of program teams. The scale of 
action may have a focus on individual programs, but school-wide con- 
siderations are paramount. 

Structures and Processes for the Exercise of 
Strategic Leadership 

We have observed a variety of approaches to strategic planning in schools. 
In The Self-Managing School we described a rudimentary form in use at 
Rosebery, essentially the setting of priorities among different policies and 
programs according to an appraisal of local needs and expectations at the 
system level. Since the time of publication, as we noted earlier, centrally 
determined expectations have tended to overwhelm the local agenda. Some 
schools have adopted approaches to strategic planning which have been 
used in the private sector. In searching for a framework to guide schools 
in general, we have found the approach advocated by John Bryson to 
be most helpful. His interest was in the needs of public and non-profit 
organisations.'^ 
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We have made adaptations to Bryson's approach so that it is consistent 
with our refined model for self-management. There are seven stages in the 
adaptation as illustrated in Figure 5.1. 

• formulating a plan for strategic planning; 

• reviewing the school charter to clarify mission; 

• reviewing the school charter to clarify authority; 

• identifying scenarios for the likely impact on the school of changes 
in its external environment, and the threats and opportunities as- 
sociated with each; 

• appraising resources, current strategies and recent outcomes to 
determine strengths and limitations; 

• generating a list of strategic issues, in order of priority, on the 
basis of strengths, limitations, opportunities and threats; 

• formulating strategies for action for each of the strategic issues; 

• describing a vision for the school when all strategies have been 
successfully implemented. 

Two matters are noteworthy before we describe each stage of the 
approach. The first is related to purpose. The process should not be viewed 
as an additional demand on schools which are already overloaded. The 
intention is to lighten the load and reduce dependency on others; it should 
foster a sense of regained control and empowerment. If these are not the 
effects, then whatever procedures have been employed should be refined 
or replaced. Consistent with our guidelines in The Self-Managing School, 
there should be a minimum of paperwork. The second is related to the 
nature of the model. We describe eight ongoing interrelated tasks rather 
than eight discrete, linear events. While particular activities involving a 
limited number of people might be organised from time to time to focus 
attention on each of these tasks, it is desirable, indeed inevitable, that 
informal discussions involving many people occur continuously. 

What follows is a brief description of the eight stages of the process, 
with particular attention being given to the role of the principal and other 
leaders. Illustrations in two settings will then be provided. 

Formulating a plan 

The first stage is the formulation of a plan for strategic planning. Given 
that this is a policy-level task, it is likely that this will be prepared for and 
be approved by the policy-making group. Like any other plan, it will 
specify what will be done, when it will be done, by whom it will be done 
and with what resources. Implied here is that the outcomes of the process 
will be determined at this point. In general, we recommend that the written 
outcome, which we describe as a development plan, be a relatively short 
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document, no longer than about ten pages, with a single-page summary 
for easy communication to all in the school community. This document 
will describe in general terms the issues to be addressed and the strategies 
to be "employed, including specification of responsibility, estimates of 
resource needs, and schedules for implementation. A brief description of 
what the school will be like when the strategies are successfully implemented 
should also be included. There is no place for detailed prescriptions of 
particular courses of action; indeed, much of this sort of detail need never 
be committed to paper. There should also be agreement about the language 
of the development plan. We suggest simple descriptions of unresolved 
matters of concern (issues) and courses of action (strategies) in language 
which will be readily understood by all in the school community. 

It is important in this initial planning stage to determine who will be 
involved and the manner of their involvement. We recommend the same 
criteria we offered for determining involvement in working parties during 
the policy-making process: *Who has a stake in the outcome?' and *Who 
has expertise to offer?' A relatively small group may coordinate the process 
and prepare drafts plans, but there should be consultation with different 
individuals and groups in the school community, either with the whole or 
with representative samples of the whole when numbers are large. Key 
events such as strategic planning seminars should be scheduled. It is in- 
tended that strategic planning be dynamic, so the schedule should include 
the period of time each year when the development plan will be refined 
and updated. 

The roles of key people should be specified, especially those of the 
principal and other leaders who will be expert sources of information as 
well as participants in the decision-making process. 

Reviewing the charter of the school 

Bryson suggested two stages following the formulation of the plan for 
strategic planning. One is to review the *mandate* of the organisation, that 
is, to review the extent to which the school has authority and responsibil- 
ity. This constitutes a preliminary examination of the external environment. 
The second is to review the mission of the school, constituting a preliminary 
examination of the internal environment. In our refined model for self- 
management, we have proposed a charter which will integrate these 
considerations, with a school charter defined in Chapter 2 as a document 
to which both government and school policy group (council, board) have 
given their assent, containing a summary of the centrally determined 
frame'vork of priorities and standards; an outline of the means by which 
the school will address this framework; an account of the school's mission, 
vis^jn, priorities, needs and programs, together with an overview of the 
strategies which will be followed in addressing them; reference to key 
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decision-making processes and approaches to program evaluation; all re- 
flecting the culture of the school and an intended pattern of action in the 
medium to longer term. We should note here that the strategic plan differs 
-from the charter in one important respect: the former is intended to ad- 
dress issues in the medium term, with priorities reviewed and refined 
annually; the latter is intended to be relevant for a longer period, say three 
to five years or more, without annual review. 

We acknowledge thac most schools will not presently have a docu- 
ment along the lines of a school charter, so our description of this stage 
of the process will consider the two stages which were identified by Bryson. 

Clarifying Authority and Responsibility. The purpose of the whole en- 
deavour is to help schools *take charge of their own agenda', within a 
centrally determined framework of goals, priorities and requirements for 
accountability. The extent to which a school has the authority and re- 
sponsibility to do this must be made clear to all at the outset, and throughout 
the process as different people become involved in the process. The principal 
is Ukely to be the most appropriate person to brief other leaders and 
participants in general. These other leaders will, in turn, brief members of 
their groups and organisations. 

Reviewing the Mission of the School. In similar fashion, it is important that 
participants in the process are aware of the school's mission, defined in 
Chapter 2 as its purpose for existence in a particular community. A 
statement of mission usually includes major beliefs about the particular 
kind of schooling to be offered and the broad goals which will give shape 
to its program. It will preferably contain some words which establish its 
context, noting particular characteristics and educational needs of the 
community in which it is located. Mission statements come in various 
forms but, in our view, are best expressed concisely, in less than one 
hundred words, so that they can be reproduced easily to provide a focus 
of attention in important documents and at times and places which will 
gain the interest of all in the school community. The formulation of a 
development plan is one such occasion when the mission statement should 
be the focus of attention. 

A review of mission is important in strategic planning because it 
provides a starting point for participants to identify those aspects of the 
school's current operations which may no longer be of sufficient priority 
to warrant a commitment of resources. It may also help identify gaps in 
the program which need to be addressed in the development plan. It may 
also give rise to a review of the mission statement itself and, in the longer 
term, the school charter, something which participants may feel needs to 
be done before work on the development plan can proceed. Major refine- 
ments can, of course, be time-consuming, and it may be appropriate to 
proceed with a draft of a refined mission statement or charter. 
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Some schools may not have a mission statement or charter. Instead, 
there will be a variety of documents containing goals or aims of the school, 
statements of philosophy or belief, or a collection of policies. These may 
serve the same purpose as far as offering a starting point for strategic 
planning -is concerned. If the school has none of these documents and no 
mission or charter, we recommend that time be invested at the outset in 
formulating at least a draft mission statement so that the strategic planning 
process can proceed. We have found in our work in different settings that 
much progress can still be made with informal understandings and loosely 
worded statements, even gaps which, in a rational sense, appear serious. 
In fact, the formulation of a mission statement might come easily after a 
strategic plan has been formulated. The various discussions, debates and 
decisions may focus the attention of participants on matters of importance 
in a much more effective manner than attempting to prepare a mission 
statement before participants have had a chance to come to grips with the 
purpose, priorities and programs of the school. 

Identifying scenarios: threats and opportunities in the external 
environment 

The first three stages are essentially laying the foundation for the strategic 
planning process. The first major task is likely to be the identification of 
scenarios which arise from a scanning of the external environment, and it 
is in this area that strategic leadership is required of the principal. Environ- 
mental scanning occurs in three interrelated areas we will describe simply 
as context, curriculum and community. 

1 Context. Scanning the context for education calls for the principal 
and other leaders to take account of trends and issues which may be broadly 
described as political, economic, legal, technological, cultural and demo- 
graphic. Strategic leadership calls for awareness of the ways in which 
changes in the political-governmental sphere may affect the school. Related 
to these will be the likely impact of economic factors. At the time of 
writing Australia is in the most serious recession since the depression. 
There have been general effects experienced by all schools but also local 
effects associated, for example, with the collapse of financial institutions 
which served large numbers of people In particular towns and cities, major 
job losses in the automobile and mining industries, and a collapse in the 
international wool market. Local effects have included loss of enrolments, 
increase in transiency rates, and inability of parents to meet the costs of 
books and other materials. These may not, however, constitute long-term 
trends. Those which have long-term significance include major changes in 
political and economic alignments such as the emergence of the European 
Economic Community and nations in the Pacific Rim as powerful asso- 
ciations of interests. There may be long-term implications of the Gulf War 
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as far as schools are concerned, including changes to curriculum and changes 
to attitudes and patterns of student behaviour in relation to nations and 
students from nations which participated in or were affected by the war. 

Legal factors include matters related to family law and the implications 
of equal opportunity legislation. Political, economic and legal factors 
combine in matters broadly described as industrial. It seems that schools 
in most countries under consideration in this book are constrained in their 
planning by an increasing array of conditions which serve, on the one 
hand, to ensure uniformity in efforts to provide teachers with a secure and 
safe working environment but, on the other hand, to limit the degree of 
freedom in school self-management. In the United States there is a trend 
toward relaxation of these constraints, with provision for 'waiver' under 
clearly defined circumstances in school systems which have embraced the 
notion of self- management. We take up these matters in Chapter 8 in the 
context of system-level change. 

Technological developments relate especially to computers and tele- 
communications and the opportunity they provide for enhanced manage- 
ment of information in learning and teaching and the support of learning 
and teaching. Cultural and demographic changes may be local in their 
effects, but there are broader trends about which principals and other 
school leaders should be aware, including the values, beliefs and practices 
of people from different ethnic and religious backgrounds and long-term 
demographic trends and associated enrolment projections for particular 
communities as well as the nation in general.. 

In general, the scanning of the context for education calls for a capacity 
to discern what were described in Chapter 1 as megatrends as well as 
particular trends and issues which are affecting a nation, state or local 
community. The implication is that principals and other school leaders 
will read widely, will have a wide range of other sources of information, 
and will engage their colleagues and others in the school community in 
discussion of these matters and their likely impact on the school. Special 
seminars, workshops, meetings or retreats which form part of a plan for 
strategic planning provide opportunities for the formal presentation of 
information along these lines. 

2 Curriculum. Most of these contextual factors have a direct 
impact on education. For example, technological developments have major 
implications for the curriculum and approaches to learning and teaching. 
International developments in matters related to the economy have major 
implications for the responsiveness of business and industry which call, in 
turn, for responsiveness in schools. These relationships were explored in 
more detail in Chapter 1. However, principals and other school leaders 
should be knowledgeable about trends and issues in education in a more 
specific sense, especially a relation to learning and teaching. There have 
been major advances in knowledge in recent years of a kind which makes 
it possible to bring rhetoric to reality as far as meeting the needs of all 
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students is concerned. For many school leaders, the preparation for teach- 
ing received in pre-service programs is inadequate, and ongoing in-service 
or staff development programs are required to update their knowledge. 
We explore needs and programs in more detail in Chapter 6. What we 
describe here is essentially the enhancement of the professional culture of 
the school so that the principal and others are continually learning about 
their profession, consistent with Holly and Southworth*s image of The 
Developing School'/ 

A plan for strategic planning should include events where advances in 
knowledge about learning and teaching are shared and addressed in the 
setting of priorities. However, if what we describe is to become part of 
the culture of *the developing school', these activities should be more or 
less continuous in the day-to-day life of the school. 

3 Community. Our view of the self-managing school includes 
the immediate community of principal, teachers and other staff, students, 
parents and others who live or work in the neighbourhood. We include 
matters related to their interests in an appraisal of the internal environment 
of the school. As far as the external environment is concerned, scanning 
of community refers more broadly to the attitudes of the community 
towards education and schooling in general. A characteristic of society in 
the later years of this century in most countries under consideration is a 
more active involvement of members of the community. In some instances 
this is a return to relationships which prevailed in the past. Indicators of 
change include the emergence or re-emergence of school councils or school 
boards, and a removal of enrolment or zoning restrictions which require 
students to attend particular schools, regardless of their interests and wishes 
or those of their parents. At a central level, governments are generally 
more responsive than before to the concerns of parents and other interest 
groups such as business and industry, in contrast to a situation which 
prevailed for much of this -.entury when ministers relied on the permanent 
head of the school system to provide policy advice. The implication for 
principals and other school leaders in the self-managing school is the need 
to keep abreast of community interests and concerns as they relate to 
education and schooling. 

Included in the community aspect of this scanning of the external en- 
vironment are other schools and organisations which provide support. Like 
Bryson, we classify these broadly as competitors and collaborators. What 
occurs in other schools in systems of government and non-government 
schools as well as in independent schools is relevant to the self-managing 
school. To express it bluntly, many of these schools are competitors. If 
the self-managing school has a mission which makes it special within the 
community of schools in a particular town or city, it is important to know 
about the programs in other schools so that points of similarity or difference 
can be addressed and appropriate marketing initiatives can be prepared. 
We take a positive view of marketing here, one which has educational 
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integrity in the manner described in Chapter 4, In similar fashion, leaders 
in the self-managing school need to take account of trends and issues in 
their educational communities as they concern the work of organisations 
-which can provide support for schools: these might be viewed as col- 
laborators. In some countries there is a decline in the provision of such 
services, described in Chapter 1 in the context of declining resources and, 
in some instances, budgetary crises. Monitoring such developments, 
identifying other sources of potential support and identifying likely future 
developments are all part of this aspect of strategic leadership. 

So far we have referred to the need for school leaders, especially the 
principal, to engage in environmental scanning in three areas described 
simply as context, curriculum and community. Essentially this is a matter 
of being knowledgeable about trends and issues in these areas and bringing 
these to the attention of others in the school's community. In order to- 
make use of this information in a development plan, it is important to 
sense the extent to which these represent threats or opportunities to the 
school as far as the achievement of its mission is concerned. Some are 
clearly threats, for example, a decline in enrolments and resources arising 
from an economic recession. Advances in technology present opportunities 
for schools to improve the management of information in learning and the 
support of learning. The extent to which these constitute threats and 
opportunities is aided by the process of scenario writing. Essentially this 
involves asking a series of questions such as if this happens, what is the 
effect on our school?' For example, 'if the nation continues to experience 
an economic recession, if the mining industry which supports our com- 
munity remains in decline, if non-government schools continue to lose 
students to government schools, then the effect on our school will be. . . 
The outcome of this kind of analysis will be a series of strategic issues 
which may be addressed in the development plan. These issues will also 
be shaped by an appraisal of the school's internal environment in the 
manner described below. 

An analysis of threats and opportunities and the identification of 
strategic issues are tasks which lend themselves to a seminar or workshop 
style of activity. As we have made clear in several places, it is important 
that discourse on these matters be ongoing, but a formally organised event 
of this kind provides a focus for deliberations and a further opportunity to 
bring together key representatives of different groups in the school's 
Community. 

Appraising the schooVs resources, current strategies and recent 
outcomes: strength and limitations in the internal environment 

An intention of strategic planning is to identify issues, set priorities and 
formulate strategies to assist the school address its charter or fulfil its 
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mission. A critical consideration will be the extent to which the resources 
of the school, the strategies currently in place and its achievements to date 
make a contribution to this end. 

Resources. In appraising the resources of the school, the principal and 
other leaders will take account of the various kinds of capital: physical, 
financial, human, educational and social. Physical capital refers to the 
buildings, grounds and equipment. Financial capital includes the reserves 
built up by the school including, where appropriate, any foundations which 
have been established, current and anticipated levels of fees and grants, 
including recurrent grants from governments and other public authorities. 
Human capital refers to the knowledge and skills of teachers, support staff 
and others who are in a position to assist the school. Educational resources 
include the library and other learning support services, computers and 
telecommunication facilities inside the school and elsewhere in the wider 
educational community. Social capital, a concept popularised in recent 
years by Coleman and HofFer,^ was defined in Chapter 4 in terms of the 
strength of mutually supporting relationships among principal, teachers 
and other staff, students, parents and other members of the school's 
community. 

Current Strategies. Current strategies include the curriculum of the school; 
approaches to learning and teaching; structures and processes for planning, 
problem-solving, decision-making and evaluation, including the organ- 
isational structures of the school; and how the services of individuals and 
units elsewhere in the system and in the wider educational community are 
utilised. 

Recent Outcomes. Information about the manner in which the school is 
currently achieving its mission, in a general sense and in the various learning 
programs in the school, is important in the strategic planning process. In 
addition to results on a variety of internal and external tests, reports of 
minor and major program evaluations conducted on a cyclical basis as 
outlined in The Self-Managing School will also be utilised. A variety of 
other indicators may be utilised, including retention rates, absentee rates, 
staff turnover, measures of school climate, placement and further education 
of graduates. Matters related to the use of indicators are explored further 
in Chapter 7; the point we make here is that there will be an array of 
information about recent outcomes which will assist those involved in 
strategic planning to identify issues to be addressed in the next stage of the 
process. 

It will be apparent that a number of leaders will be involved in ap- 
praising the internal environment of the school. In addition to the prin- 
cipal, leaders of all program units and others with special responsibilities 
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across the school will be able to contribute. Much of the information 
described above will be known to many on a more or less continuous 
basis, but, as in the appraisal of the external environment, it is worthwhile 
to include in the plan for strategic planning one or more seminars, work- 
shops or retreats when all of this information is brought together in formal 
fashion. The intention is then to assess the current strengths and limita- 
tions of the school. 



Establishing a priority among issues of strategic significance 

At this stage of the process those engaged in strategic planning will have 
at hand a variety of scenarios, being the outcome of an appraisal of the ex- 
ternal environment, with attendant threats and opportunities for the school; 
and some sense of the strengths and limitations of current operations, 
being the outcome of an appraisal of the internal environment. The task 
now is to make a list of strategic issues which are essentially a set of 
unresolved matters of concern which may warrant action in the future 
according to the priorities attached to each. These issues may take several 
forms, implied by descriptions of strengths, limitations, opportunities 
and threats. Expressed in the form of questions, these issues may be 
identified in the foUow-ng manner. In the light of the information gathered 
thus far: 

• What opportunities are presented to the school arising from changes 
in context (political, economic, legal, technological, cultural and 
demographic), curriculum (including approaches to learning and 
teaching and the support of learning and teaching) and community 
(including matters related to current and potential competitors and 
collaborators) which can be taken up by the school to enable it 
more effectively to achieve its mission? 

• What threats are presented by changes in context, curriculum and 
community which must be countered or buffered by the school in 
order that it can maintain its progress in achieving its mission? 

• What internal limitations are evident among resources, current 
strategies and recent outcomes which may serve to place boundaries 
on the extent to which the school can take up opportunities or 
counter threats? 

• What internal strengths will assist the school in taking up op- 
portunities or countering threats? 

Responses to these questions might be invited from all who have 
participated in the process thus far, but a crucial task of the principal and 
other school leaders will be to formulate a concise list of issues which 
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should be addressed in the strategic plan and to estabUsh an order of 
priority for action. The criteria for establishing such an order may include 
urgency, especially in relation to countering a threat or overcoming a 
^limitation, and potenti_al .contribution to the achievement of the school's 
mission, especially in relation to opportunities and strengths. The views 
of a wider group might be sought in establishing an order of priority. In 
the final analysis, the decision on the order will be taken by the poi :y 
group, but leaders will play a crucial part because of the expertise they will 
bring to bear. 

While there are no hard and fast guidelines on the matter, we do not 
recommend a long list of priorities. Very stringent tests should be applied 
to keep these to a minimum, especially in respect to those issues arising 
from demands outside the school's community which are not related in 
a significant way to the achievement of the school's mission* A max- 
imum in the range of five to eight is offered as a rough guide to what 
can be managed in addition to meeting the ongoing routine needs of the 
school. 



Formulating strategies for action 

The next task is to formulate strategies for each of the issues for which a 
priority has been set. In each instance there will be appraisal of alternatives 
in the light of available resources and, for the preferred alternative, the 
formulation of a broad plan for action with the usual specification of what 
will be done, by whom it will be done, when it will be done and so on. 
It is likely that, for some issues, aaion will proceed in stages over several 
years. 

We stress that this need be only a broad plan, with detailed specifi- 
cations worked out as part of the annual planning process. The intention 
at this point is to prepare the strategic plan which, as stated at the outset, 
is a relatively brief document of no more than ten pages, capable of 
summary in a maximum of one page. 

It is possible and desirable to involve a number of people in this task. 
Small working parties can be formed to prepare the broad plan for each 
of the strategic issues. The same guidelines offered for working parties in 
the policy-making process might be followed: a maximum of six to eight 
chosen or volunteered according to stake and expertise, with information 
gathered from others when necessary. Given that the development plan 
for the school as a v/hole should normally not exceed ten pages, then each 
broad plan need not exceed one page if, say, six strategic issues have been 
included among priorities to be addressed. The remaining pages are devoted 
to a summary of strengths, limitations, opportunities and threats identi- 
fied in earlier work, together with other contextual information and a 
concluding statement of a visionary nature. 
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Describing the future: vision in strategic planning 

The final task is to describe what the school will be like when all of the 
strategies have been successfully implemented. This is an important part 
of the process "because it will demonstrate the worth of the plan, build 
confidence in the capacity of the school to *take charge', and foster 
commitment to the ongoing activities which follow adoption. What we 
are describing is, essentially, a vision within a vision. 

The task of writing this vision can be given to a small representative 
group or to a single individual. The outcome should be a concise, well- 
written, attractive and reassuring statement, thus strong writing skills will 
be required. It will be incorporated in the development plan, possibly as 
a concluding statement, as it is adopted by the policy group. 

The Dynamic Nature of Strategic Planning 

Thus far we have considered the process of strategy formulation. Strategy 
implementation and strategy review are also included in the; total process 
for strategic planning as illustrated in Figure 5.1. We do not go into the 
details of these aspects of the approach since they do not differ in any 
significant respect from policy implementation and program evaluation. 
We do, however, wish to draw attention to the dynamic nature of stra- 
tegic planning. 

Once approved, the development plan will provide a framework for 
annual planning for whatever period of time is covered by the former. It 
may be three to five years. It should be understood, however, that the 
development plan can be reviewed at any time, certainly annually, given 
that change in both external and internal environments are likely to be 
continuous. New issues may arise, new priorities may need to be set. 
Herein lies the merit of a relatively short document and a widely dispersed 
capacity for strategic leadership* The task of ongoing review and refine- 
ment should not be a burden; indeed, as noted from the outset, the intention 
is that the process is a means of helpi g cope with continuous change by 
affording an opportunity for the school to *take charge of its own agenda*. 
The point is that, at any moment in time, the school has before it a 
development plan which provides a framework for the annual plan. 

Managing the process of review will be a key responsibility for the 
principal or another leader to whom such responsibility has been delegated. 
All leaders will be exercising strategic leadership in an ongoing fashion by 
continuously focusing the attention of all in the school community on 
matters of strategic importance. 
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Illustrations of Strategic Leadership 

Two illustrations of strategic leadership are provided. The first is contained 
in an account of the preparation of a development plan at St Anne's and 
Gippsland Grammar School in Sale, Victoria, Australia* The second is set 
at Rosebery District High School in Rosebery, Tasmania, the school which 
pioneered the approach incorporated in the model for self-management. 



St Anne's and Gippsland Grammar School 

St Anne's and Gippsland Grammar School is an independent, non- 
government school in the Victorian country town of Sale. It is, by its 
nature, a self-managing school, although it must operate within government 
guidelines in respect to the use of public funds it receives and to the 
registration it must secure. The school is incorporated as a company. Its 
governing body is a council which is responsible for property, financial 
management and poUcy direction. The principal is responsible for the 
implementation of policies and decisions of council and for all activities 
associated with the internal management of the school. The school was 
established in 1971 with the amalgamation of St Anne's Church of England 
Girls' Gramn:ar School, founded in 1924, and Gippsland Grammar School, 
founded in 1961. It is a co-educational school with an enrolment in 1990 
of 817 students, 243 in the Junior School (Preparatory to Year 6) and 574 
in the Senior School (Years 7-12). 

The school is selected for illustration because it utilised an adaptation 
of the Bryson approach in the preparation of a development plan (known 
at St Anne's and Gippsland Grammar School as the strategic plan) as 
illustrated in Figure 5.1. In our view, this adaptation, along with the style 
of strategic leadership adopted by the principal and others, is an exemplar 
for any self-managing school. What follows is a brief account of what 
took place, with illustrations of key outcomes, including a summary of 
the development plan as it was approved by the school council. 

In 1988 the school council, through its chairman. The Right Reverend 
Colin Sheumack, Bishop of Gippsland, expressed its wish for a devel- 
opment plan, but plans for its preparation were not fully realised until the 
appointment of a new principal, Campbell Bairstow, in 1990. The adapta- 
tion of the Bryson approach was selected after consultation with Brian 
Caldwell, who served as facilitator of the process. Caldwell met initially 
with Campbell Bairstow and the Head of Junior School, Mrs Elizabeth 
Board. A time frame was established, commencing with a one-day seminar 
in late August, concluding with the adoption by the school council in 
mid-December of a development plan for 1991-95. 

The starting point was a one-day residential strategic planning seminar 
which commenced on a Friday evening and concluded on Saturday evening. 
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Parcicipants included fifteen members of the school council, the principal 
and other senior school leaders, and representatives of teachers, old scholars 
and the school foundation. Including a secretary and facilitator, a total of 
thirty-two people attended. A process similar to that illustrated in Figure 
5.1 was carried out in seven sessions, each-of one and one-half hours - 
duration. The following is a summary. 

• The chairman of the school council opened the seminar with a state- 
ment on the decision to prepare a development plan and a sum- 
mary of preparations for the event. (This was in essence a report 
on the stage described in Figure 5.1 as 'formulating a plan'.) 

• A review of *The Nature and Purposes of the School' was carried 
out in groups broadly representative of the school community. 
When combined with the articles of incorporation, this statement 
matches what we described in Chapter 2 as a school charter. (This 
activity corresponds to the stage described in Figure 5.1 as *re- 
viewing the charter of the school'.) 

• The principal gave a presentation in which he highlighted features 
of the external environment, dealing mainly with political, eco- 
nomic, social, technological, demographic and cultural factors from 
a national, state and local perspective. Participants then worked in 
their groups to prepare scenarios which summarised their views of 
the likely impact on the school of threats and opportunities that 
may arise from these factors. Three scenarios were prepared and 
shared. (The presentation and subsequent activity correspond to 
the task desferibed in Figure 5.1 as identifying scenarios: threats 
and opportunities in the external environment'.) 

• The principal and five other senior school leaders then gave short 
presentations on the internal environment of the school, these 
corresponding to matters classified in Table 5.1 as resources, current^ 
strategies and recent outcomes. Participants were then invited to 
identify strengths and limitations which should be taken into ac- 
count in listing issues to be addressed in the development plan. A 
classification was provided, namely, curriculum, teaching, learning, 
climate, culture, finance, staff and buildings. (These presentations 
and activities correspond to the task described in Figure 5.1 as 
'appraising the school's resources, current strategies and recent 
outcomes: strengths and limitations in the internal environment\) 

• Participants were then invited to identify issues to be addressed in 
the development plan, taking account of discussions related to 
external and internal environments. Six sets of issues were identi- 
fied in the broad areas of finance, curriculum, facilities, marketing, 
teaching and learning, management and structure. These issues 
were expressed in the form of questions, for example, 'How can 
the transition between Junior and Senior School be managed more 
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effectively?', *How can the curriculum in Years 7 and 8 be de- 
signed and delivered more effectively?' and *How can commun- 
ications within the school and between the school and community 
be enhanced?' (This activity corresponds to the task described in 
Figure 5.1 as /establishing a priority among issues of strategic 
significance', although a priority order was not nominated at this 
" point.) - - ' 

• Participants then re-formed in teams according to their expertise 
(in contrast to the previous grouping which furnished a represent- 
ative cross-section of interests in each group). Issues were assigned 
for the preparation of draft plans for action. Particular attention 
was given to targets, sequence of activities, responsibilities, time 
line and, where possible, estimated costs. These drafts were ex- 
pressed in point form in about half a page in each instance. (This 
task corresponds to that described in Figure 5.1 as ^formulating 
strategies for action'.) - 

• The final task in the one-day seminar was to prepare vision state- 
ments describing what the school would be like when strategies 
had been successfully implemented. Each of five cross-sectional 
teams prepared such stat'' nents. This activity, coming near the 
end of an intensive day, tended to be uplifting and celebratory, 
with the outcomes symbolising the success of the event and 
confidence that the venture would bear fruit. (This activity cor- 
responds to that described in Figure 5.1 as 'describing the future: 
vision in strategic planning'.) 

A small team consisting of the chairman of the school council, the 
principal, the head of the junior school and the facilitator, prepared a plan 
for taking the draft development plan forward, culminating in submission 
of a final draft to the school council some ten weeks later. It was agreed 
that the draft would be circulated among all participants, refined, then 
circulated among all staff. Working parties would be formed to prepare a 
more detailed specification of development plans, with the principal and 
a representative working party to review all and establish an order of 
priority. 

These plans were followed in the manner described. A final meeting 
of the principal, the head of the junior school and facilitator resulted in a 
one-page summary of the development plan which was approved by the 
school council. Details in plans for implementation are considered the 
responsibility of the principal. An excerpt from the one-page summary 
setting out the major strategies is contained in Figure 5.2. The total length 
of the development plan, including the one-page summary, is nine pages. 
Each element in the plan consists of brief statements on expected outcomes, 
proposed action, responsibility and cost. Expected dates of completion are 
provided. 
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Figure 5.2. Excerpts from Summary of Development Plan at St Anne's and Gippsland 
Grammar School 



THE ST ANNE'S AND GIPPSLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 1991-95 

. ^__SCHOOL_DEVELOPMENT - - -- - 

A School Development Officer will be appointed in 1991 to nnanage the tasks of public 
relations, fund-raising, coordination of activities of Foundation and Old Scholars that are 
relevant to developnnent. quality communication with the school community, and 
development of community support for the school and for education. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

A Director of Studies will be appointed in 1992 to carry out the tasks of curriculum 
coordination across the school and to manage the curriculum to meet the needs of all 
students in the years ahead. 

FACILITIES 

There will be improvement to facilities in the Library, Junior School, school grounds and 
areas for individual work by staff and students. These will be carefully phased in over the 
next five years according to priorities and availability of resources. 

TEACHING AND LEARNING 

A range of activities will be carried out to develop approaches to teaching and learning to 
ensure that the needs of students will be met, that transition to Year 7 will be enhanced, 
and that staff have support through professional development programs. These will be 
carefully sequenced over the next three years according to the availability of resources 
and the priorities set. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

A range of policies and procedures will be put in place in 1991 to ensure that the financial 
resources of the school will be planned and managed efficiently and effectively. 

MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 

The management structure of the school will be refined over the next two years to 
ensure that it more closely matches our curriculum and learning needs, providing 
opportunity for more staff to exercise leadership, minimising hierarchical levels, consistent 
with exemplary practice for schools and other organisations in the 1990s. 



Different individuals and groups are involved in implementing the 
plan, the outcomes of which are continually monitored, with refinements 
as necessary. The plan provides the fi*amework for the annual planning 
process in the school. It is, as intended, a dyna^nic and concise document 
which focuses the attention of all on important matters as they are con- 
tinuously identified and reviewed in a climate of continuing change. 

"^he development plan was implemented in the first year in the manner 
intended. After one year the same group that came together to prepare the 
initial plan gathered again to review progress in implementation and to 
make refinements for the year ahead. This half-day meeting included brief 
reports by the principal and 3ther leaders which provided summaries of 
achievements as well as new threats and opportunities which presented 
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themselves due to changes in the school's external environment (these 
being mainly a consequence of the severe recession in Australia at the 
time) . There was some fine tuning of the development plan, mairJy m the 
form of a reordering of priorities. The impression received by Brian 
Caldwell, who served as facilitator of tnis review meeting, was of a school 
in charge of its agenda to the extent possible under difFiculr economic 
conditions, with an air of determination and optimism apparent among 
participants in the process. 

This account highlights the importance of strategic leadership, exercised 
in the main by the principal, but with very important contributions by the 
chairman of the school council, the head of the junior school and others 
who contributed in special ways at the seminar and in the subsequent 
deliberations of working parties. 

Rosehery District High School 

Priority setting occurs at two points in the cycle of self-management at 
Rosebery District High School: one during the process of preparing a 
development plan, with refinements annually; the other annually in pre- 
paration for the process of program planning and resource allocation. 
Consideration is given here to the first of these; we describe and illustrate 
the other in the section which follows. 

Rosebery District High School has utilised a form of strategic plan- 
ning since 1986, taking the initiative at the outset *to take charge of its 
own agenda' in the midst of more or less continuous change. The focus 
has been on setting priorities for managing changes to curriculum and 
certification requirements, paralleled by changes which will help teachers 
acquire the knowledge and skills successfully to manage these changes. 
Given this focus on curriculum and approaches to learning and teaching, 
the preparation of the strategic plan has normally been the responsibility 
of the principal and leaders of program units, in consultation with their 
colleagues. The endorsement of school council is obtained, 

A simple five-step process is used at Rosebery. 

• Issues to be addressed in the development plan are identified, these 
being the outcomes of internal and, especially, external forces which 
are analysed in similar fashion to that described in relation to Figure 
5.1. These issues are described as 'planning elements'. 

• Action to be taken in addressing each planning element is then 
specified, Several years are invariably required, so the concern 
here is to determine a realistic time schedule, with responsibility 
for implementation allocated among staff, 

• The action to be taken at the start of the schedule is specified in 
some detail. 
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• The development plan is then prepared, summarising the planning 
elements and a timetable for addressing each element over the 
several years required for implementation. The strategic plan, once 
endorsed by school council, is made available to all who will 
be involved in implementation and to others on request. 

• The development plan is reviewed annually, with more detailed 
. specification of action in the year ahead, but with changes to 

priorities as necessary as a result of changes in the external and 
internal environment. 

With relative stability as far as its community is concerned, the school 
has been able to devote its energies in strategic planning to the afore- 
mentioned matters related to curriculum and teaching. It has been able to 
establish a five-year time frame for its development plan, with annual 
revisions ensuring that there is always a schedule for the next five years. 
Extensive system restructuring in 1990 and a further thrust toward self- 
management in Tasmania, combined with sharply declining enrolments 
which will accompany an anticipated cut-back in the town's mining in- 
dustry, will almost certainly mean that the development plan in the early 
years of the decade will deal with a wider range of issues, with a three- 
year time horizon rather than five years as was possible in the late 1980s. 

One noteworthy feature of the development plan at Rosebery is its 
length, with only three pages required to summarise planning elements 
and a timetable for action over a five-year period. For 1987-91, six planning 
elements were identified in response to state-wide initiatives related to a 
new curriculum framework at the secondary level and the introduction of 
a Tasmanian Certificate of Education. Planning elements were described 
in single sentences in relation to curriculum, assessment techniques, student 
profiling, professional development, management structures and programs 
to communicate developments to all in the school community. The time- 
table for each year contains single sentences for each of the six planning 
elements. Consistent with guidelines we have offered for school self- 
management, the document is concise and is expressed in simple language 
that can be understood by all. 

Setting Priorities in the Annual Planning Process 

The development plan serves as a framework for the annual planning cycle 
because, as illustrated above for the approach used at Rosebery District 
High School, each year in the timetable for action in addressing particular 
priorities contains activities which must be carried out in order that the 
longer-term outcomes can be achieved. Account must be taken of these 
activities in preparing program plans and program budgets in the year 
under consideration. They must take their place among other priorities 
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which arise from the findings of major and minor evaluations as well as 
the maintenance of ongoing programs for learning and teaching and the 
support of learning and teaching. In this section we describe and illustrate 
the approach to priority setting used in the annual planning process at 
Rosebery District. High SchoqL 

At Rosebery a priority is placed on every policy which, by implication, 
covers all programs and elements in strategic plans. These priorities are 
reviewed annually. There is frank acknowledgment that equal priority 
cannot be given to all, even though all may have value and all may be 
considered important. Four general principles are followed in setting 
priorities. First, wherever possible, priorities are expressed in terms of 
intended outcomes for students rather than resources to be acquired. The 
statement, To ensure that all students are "computer-literate", com- 
mensurate with age and ability' is more appropriate than To purchase 
eight personal computers and to place one in each classroom.' Second, 
developing this principle further, the process of priority-setting is separ- 
ated in time from that of resource allocation. Unnecessary and potentially 
damaging conflict can arise if priority-setting is left to the time when 
efforts are being made to reconcile budget proposals and available resources. 
We recommend that priority-setting occur in the first months of the school 
year, for the following school year, with planning for resource allocation 
taking place in the last months of the school year. The principal and other 
school leaders will identify priorities after consultation with members of 
program units, with the policy group (the school council at Rosebery) 
responsible for the adoption of priorities, which then provide the framework 
for planning and resource allocation in the year to follow. There will thus 
be several months for priorities to be highlighted in general discourse, a 
desired outcome being understanding and, it is hoped, acceptance of their 
good sense. A third principle, given limited resources, including the time 
and energy of teachers, is that the addition of a new priority or an eleva- 
tion of a policy to a higher priority must result in the deletion or lowering 
of a priority of another policy. A fourth principle, evident throughout the 
description thus far, is that the process of priority-setting is open and 
collaborative. The particular ways in which these principles are reflected 
in the processes of priority-setting will vary from school to school. In 
Figure 5.3 we summarise guidelines based on those in use at Rosebery, as 
developed under the leadership of Terry Brient, Acting Principal. They 
are set out in what is essentially a policy on priority-setting. 



Developing a Foresight Capability 

We have described a capacity for strategic leadership on the part of the 
principal and other school leaders which differs in very significant ways 
from capacities in systems which are relatively centralised, or which 
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Figure 5.3, Guidelines for Priority-Setting in Annual Planning Based on Those in Use at 
Rosebery District High School 



1 Teams engaged in program evaluation are encouraged to suggest priorities for 

attention in the year ahead. , . . - 

2 The policy group will take account of recomnnendations by teams engaged in program^ 
evaluation in formulating priorities to serve as a framework for planning and resource 
allocation. 

3 Priorities are best expressed in terms of expected outcomes for learning and teaching 
and the support of learning and teaching. 

4 Each new policy is assigned a priority in its first year of implementation, with annual 
review of this priority in the years to follow. 

5 Policies (which include, by implication, programs and elements in development plans) 
are assigned a priority by number, with these being Priority 1, Priority 2 and Priority 3 
in order of relative importance. It is acknowledged that all are important; the order 
reflects relativity. 

6 Priority 1 is allocated where a major impetus is desired in the year ahead or when a 
new policy, program or element in the development plan is to be implemented. 

7 Priority 2 is assigned to all other policies, programs or elements that are essential to 
maintain the school program in the year ahead. 

8 Priority 3 is allocated to those policies, programs or elements which are desirable but 
not critical to the maintenance of the school program in the year ahead unless their 
resourcing Uu} below a specified level; resourcing at least to this level is assured 
with a Priority 3 rating. Some policies, which might otherwise be assigned a Priority 3 
rating, might be deleted altogether if new policies have been implemented or If some 
policies have been raised in priori^/. 

9 Priorities for the year ahead are detirmined by the middle of the preceding year. 

10 Draft priorities are widely circulated for comment and recommendation for change 
prior to formal approval by the policy group. 



prevailed in most public or government systems until recently. In the 
latter, leaders could maintain a relatively closed outlook on the world 
when all that was required was 'running a tight ship*, faithfully imple- 
menting a centrally determined curriculum with a prescribed syllabus of 
study, a compliant community, and promotion by seniority in lock-step 
fashion. There were visionary leaders, to be sure, but they tended to be 
the exception. Now there is the expectation that all school leaders will be 
visionary leaders, and certainly that is the case for self-managing schools. 

Our descriptions and illustrations have noted the manner in which 
leaders in self-managing schools can scan the external environment of the 
school, noting emerging trends and issues, discerning the megatrends, and 
working with their colleagues and others to set priorities and determine 
strategies for aaion which take account of these matters as they work 
toward the fulfilment of the school's mission. In many ways, however, 
this strategic leadership is still rooted in the present: 'noting emerging 
trends and issues, discerning the megatrends' does not necessarily mean 
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that the leader can think through the possible scenarios for how events 
will or should unfold in the future. It is in this connection that we con- 
clude the chapter by exploring the possibility of the school acquiring a 
capacity for what is described in the futures literature, as in ordinary 
everyday discourse, as foresight. Richard Slaughter of the Foresight 
Research Unit at the University of Melbourne's Institute of Education 
describes foresight as 'a conscious effort to expand awareness and clarify_ 
the dynamics of emerging situations'.^ The approaches we have described 
and illustrated in this chapter are examples of foresight* 

If we proceed further into the futures field, we find a range of 
techniques which might be included in the school's repertoire in order that 
it may 'take charge of its own agenda'. One is the QUEST (Quick Environ- 
mental Scanning Technique) process which has five stages: preparation, 
an environmental scanning workshop, intermediate analysis and report, a 
strategic options workshop and follow-up work. Slaughter summarises 
the argument behind the process, which was pioneered by Burt Nanus. 

1 Organisations need efficient and cost-effective ways of dealing with 
uncertainty and rapid change. 

2 To assume that the future will be like the present, or that decisions 
can be deferred until the environment is better understood, in- 
creases the risk of failure. 

3 The future cannot be predicted. However, alternatives can be sys- 
tematically explored. 

4 Top executives already possess a view of the dynamics of their 
organisations' environments. This view can be made clearer and 
more explicit. 

5 Techniques from futures research can be combined to provide a 
coherent picture of alternative future environments. 

6 This picture can be used as a basis for strategic planning.' 

The argument set out above and the QUEST process are consistent 
with what we have described in this chapter, but much higher levels of 
sophistication are possible. This raises the desirability of including units 
on futures in pre- and in-service programs for school leaders. We resist the 
temptation to suggest that the foresight capability for schools be developed 
at the system level, with information shared among schools which would, 
in turn, acquire the same capability over time with the assistance of cent- 
rally or regionally based consultants. Similarly with pilot schemes and 
^cascade models' for dispersing the capability. These approaches have been 
typically adopted when an innovation is to be taken up across a system of 
schools. Consistent with the concept of subsidiarity, as described in Chapter 
4, and the general approach we have taken as far as empowerment in self- 
managing schools is concerned, we suggest that individual schools should, 
from the outset, develop the capability themselves, utilising, where it is 
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efficient and effective to do so, the expertise of people in other schools, 
and elsewhere inside and outside the system. There are several strategies 
which might be employed. 

• The principal or other school leader might bring together a small 
foresight team to develop the capability. 

• The foresight team might work with the assistance of an expert 
consultant in the early stages to acquire some of the skills of scenario 
writing and cross-impact analysis (which underpin QUEST and 
the approach we described and illustrated in this chapter). 

• The school might subscribe to publications and other services which 
will assist members of the foresight team and others keep up-to- 
date with trends, issues and scenarios, especially as they may relate 
to schools. 

• The foresight team might foster an ongoing discourse in the 
school's community on matters of strategic importance and make 
specific contributions during strategic planning and priority-setting. 

While this capability will enhance strategic leadership — our major 
concern in this chapter — it will also enhance educational leadership and 
the development of a school's community. We take up this notion of 
educational leadership in Chapter 6, focusing on learning and teaching and 
the support of learning and teaching. 
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6 Educational Leadership: 

Nurturing a Learning Community 



In this chapter we are concerned with educational leadership and the par- 
ticular ways in which teachers, parents and others can play their part in 
achieving excellence in a self-managing school. The focus is on learning 
and teaching and outcomes for students; the image is that of school leaders 
engaged in ^nurturing a learning community'.^ 

Chapters 4 and 5 also dealt with educational leadership but our concern 
there was the role of the leader in establishing the very best conditions that 
are possible so that the real work of the school can proceed. In Chapter 
4 our concern was the cultural underpinnings of the school; in Chapter 5 

ffered guidelines on how schools can *take charge of their own agenda' 
and ensure that, at any point in time, the priorities they are addressing are 
optimally matched to opportunities and threats (external) and strengths 
and limitations (internal). We turn now to *the real work of the school* 
that occurs on a day-to-day basis in classrooms and wherever students 
learn and teachers teach and parents support. 

In many respects a school is a community of communities. We consider 
three: the community of teachers, the community of parents and the com- 
munity of students,^ We deal with each in turn, although it is the synergy 
of the three which we are seeking. In each instance, we briefly review the 
findings of recent studies to demonstrate that the debate about whether 
self-management has educational benefits should now be laid to rest. We 
then offer guidelines for school leaders who are engaged in this nurturing 
aspect of their roles. Illustrations from a variety of settings are provided. 
Our starting point, however, is an examination of the centrally determined 
framework which will allow these educational benefits to be attained; 
these being the 'preconditions' for success in educational leadership. 

Preconditions 

In Chapter 1 we described the trend to self-management and explored 
some of the underlying factors. Two questions are frequently raised: 'IVhy 
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shift authority and responsibility to the school?' and *What benefits will 
accrue to studentsV A strong case has often been argued in reports that led 
to restructuring and self-management, with recent examples being those 
by Picot in New Zealand and, especially, Scott in New South Wales.^ 
However, critics co^^Hnue to press: *Where is the evidence that radical 
decentralisation has Itu, in direct cause-and-efFect fashion, to educational 
benefits, including measurable gains by students?' 

We are not aware of neat research designs showing before and after 
effects of restructuring and self-management. Given the time required for 
significant effects to be demonstrated in any large-scale change in educa- 
tion, it is unlikely that policy-makers would wait for the outcomes of 
controlled experiments over a number of years. There is, however, another 
genre of research for which the body of findings has become so powerful 
a policy indicator that it is difficult to ignore. Two examples of this kind 
of research are reviewed here. The first, alluded to in earlier chapters, is 
that undertaken by Matthew Miles and his colleagues in urban secondary 
schools in the United States/ 

Case studies were completed following a nation-wide survey of schools 
which had shown major educational gains in the wake of system- and 
school-initiated improvement projects. Researchers identified sixteen factors 
which contributed in a cause-and-effect manner to school improvement. 
Four of these were preconditions to the extent that a system-wide policy 
was required to set them in place. These were the appointment of strong 
educational leaders, essentially demonstrating the capabilities we have 
explored in earlier chapters; a relatively high level of school autonomy, 
especially in relation to the allocation of resources; appointment of staff 
to help ensure a high level of staff cohesiveness; and the decentralisation 
of decision-making to the extent that the principal and staff have the 
opportunity to adapt the program of the school to meet the needs and 
interest of the local community. The remaining twelve faaors were ad- 
dressed by the principal and staff. These included power sharing or the 
empowerment of staff, the provision of rewards for staff, vision, the 
exercise of control over staffing, the exercise of control over the alloca- 
tion of resources, staff willingness and initiative in the management of 
change, evolutionary program development, the building of external net- 
works, evidence of *deep' rather than 'shallow' coping in addressing 
problems which arise in school improvement, good strategies in the im- 
plementation of change, the institutionalisation of change, and change in 
organisational structures and processes. It is the preconditions that we 
wish to highlight here: these were centrally determined policies which 
fostered a capacity for self-management. The factors which more directly 
contributed to school improvement were the last twelve, but they re- 
quired a certain style of leadership, a level of staff cohesiveness and a 
relatively high degree of autonomy in respect to program and resources in 
order to be fully effeaive. 
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Other examples of research which point to the importance of pre- 
conditions are those undertaken over the last decade by Sizer, Goodlad 
and Johnson.^ The widely reported work of Sizer and Goc^\ad followed 
long-term study in a large number of schools. Particular attention was 
given to conditions for learning and teaching. In each instance the re- 
searchers_found that tight, centralised controls on schools placed constraints 
on teachers, limiting the extent to which they could address the range of 
student needs with available resources. Conclusions wtie unmistakable in 
their implications for self- management and the need for preconditions of 
the kind identified by Miles. Sizer concluded that *one imperative for 
better schools' was to give teachers and students room to take full advant- 
age of the variety among them, a situation which 'implies that there must 
be substantial authority for each school. For most public and diocesan 
Catholic school systems, this means the decentralisation of power from 
headquarters to individual schools.'^ Goodlad concluded that there was a 
need for 'genuine decentralisation of authority and responsibility to the 
local school within a framework designed to assure school-to-school equity 
and a measure of accountability.*' 

The work of Sizer and Goodlad was undertaken in the early 1980s 
and was reported in 7ne Self-Managing School, Recent research extends their 
approach by examining more closely the aaual day-to-day work of teachers. 
The study of Susan Moore Johnson in the late 1980s was along these lines, 
being motivated by the general lack of success in the first wave of reforms 
in the United States, including those which involved an increase in cent- 
rally determined rules and regulations such as licensing examinations and 
merit pay schemes for teachers, centralised curriculum and competency 
tests for students.^ Johnson described what followed in these terms: 

As it became clear that these regulatory reforms not only evoked 
anger and resistance among teachers but also failed to increase test 
scores, policy analysts tendered a new explanation of the schooling 
problem, one that also centred on teachers and their work . . . The 
strategy of these so-called second wave reformers was to transfer 
authority for educational design to teachers, making them the agents 
rather than the objects of school reform.^ 

To Johnson, however, the problem was still not focused as it should 
be: These policy analysts, like the architects of earlier changes, approached 
the problem as a political one, the issue being who was to have the power 
over the direction of schooling.'*^ While the thrust of the second wave was 
consistent with what was known about the needs of professionals to have 
control over their own work, it still, in Johnson's view, *begs the question 
of how schools should be organised for better teaching and learning. What 
structures, standards, norms and practices enable and encourage teachers 
to do their best work?'" 
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Johnson sought an answer to this question by interviewing a repre- 
sentative sample of 115 teachers in public and private (independent and 
church-related) schools from school districts in eastern Massachusetts. These 
teachers were nominated as 'very good' by their principals. Questions 
ranged_over alniost every aspea of the workplace. Analysis of responses _ 
revealed the same kinds of constraints on teachers as were identified in 
earlier studies but suggested that the solution was more complex than 
might have been envisaged initially: 

There is no magic bullet, and those who would improve schooling 
must approach their task with respect to its complexity. This study 
suggests that improving the school as a work-place will involve 
many persons on many fronts — legislators to influence salaries; 
leaders from private industry to enrich school resources and oppor- 
tunities for professional development; union leaders to encourage 
teachers to assume greater responsibility for their profession; admin- 
istrators to make the central office a resource centre rather than a 
control centre; and parents, teachers and principals to collaborate 
and ensure that their schools are responsive to students' needs. 

To some extent, Johnson has come full circle since her solution is» to 
a large extent, cast in terms of a shift in the locus of power. It is, of course, 
a reaffirmation of the concept of self-management. However, she took the 
case further by drawing attention to the large number of actors who must 
be engaged, ranging over policy-makers, principals, teachers, parents, 
business leaders, central administrators and union leaders. She makes specific 
recommendations for policy and practice and these are listed in Figure 6.1. 
Again, they are consistent with earlier recommendations by Sizer and 
Goodlad and with the practices we describe in the refined model for self- 
management, especially in respect to the opportunity teachers should have 
to influence what they teach and how their schools are run. Noteworthy 
are her recommendations related to accountability, cautioning against 
narrow measures of productivity, but acknowledging the need for peer 
assessment on the part of teachers and their leaders. We take up this issue 
in Chapter 7. She called for a greater commitment of resources to schools 
but, given the economic circumstances which prevail in the early 1990s, 
this may not be possible. The alternative, instances of which were cited in 
Chapter 1, is for a re-allocation of resources within the field of public 
education. If this re-direction is to favour schools, then there must be a 
reduction at the central level, the outcome of which will be a further 
thrust to self-management and an imperative for quality in the delivery of 
service by those who remain at the centre. 

In general, we believe that there is little value in extending the debate 
about the merits of self-management unless it is to question the capacity 
of schools to take up the opportunities which are provided. The findings 
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Figure 6. 1. Implications for Policy and Practice Arising from Johnson's Study of the 
Teacher's Workplace 



1 Policy-makers must secure sufficient funds to ensure that public schools are well- 
financed. 

2 Public schooling should be decentralised and deregulated so that the school site, 
rather than the district, becomes the primary unit of organisation and so that teachers, 
principals and parents can Institute practices that address the needs of the school 
community. 

3 Policy-makers should abandon Industrial models of schooling that prize standardisation 
or promote narrow measures of productivity; they must direct their attention to 
improved teaching and learning for inquiry and higher-order thinking. 

4 Public schools must engage parents more meaningfully in the education of their 
children and coordinate public services on behalf of children and their families. 

5 Schools should rely more on the professional expertise of teachers by granting them 
greater influence in what they teach and how their schools are run. In turn, teachers 
and their leaders should take steps to Increase their responsibility for managing their 
schools and assessing the performance of their peers. 



Source: S. Johnson (1990) Teachers' Work: Achieving Success in Our Schools, New York, 
Basic Books, pp. 332--339. 



of Miles, Sizer, Goodlad and Johnson, all eminent scholars in their field, 
are consistent and are supported by others, although, as acknowledged in 
Chapter 1, we support Malen, Ogawa and Kranz in their call for ongoing 
research on school-based management. In the remaining sections of this 
chapter we explore ways in which teachers, parents and students can in- 
deed take up these opportunities. We include further evidence in support 
of the argument that educational benefits will accrue from a shift to self- 
management. 

The Community of Teachers 

We now examine more closely how the workplace of teachers can be 
enhanced within the framework of the revised model for self-management. 
It is clear that this model affords an opportunity for the implementation 
of Johnson's fifth recommendation, namely, ^Schools should rely more on 
the professional expertise of teachers by granting them greater influence 
in what they teach and how their schools are run.' 

Restructuring the workplace of teachers 

The model for self-management provides teachers with the opportunity to 
influence the nature of their work in very powerful ways. Teachers are 
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represented on the policy group of the school which is responsible for 
approving the school's charter, mission, policies, priorities, strategic plan 
and budget. While the policy group is responsible for approving decisions 
on these matters, our guidelines have made clear that there should be 
appropriate involvement of teachers in the events leading up to decisions. 
Included here are working parties to conduct policy analyses and prepare 
options on policy for consideration by the policy group. Teachers are 
engaged in program teams, essentially teams which reflect the interests of 
teachers in areas of teaching and learning and which support teaching and 
learning. Here they provide input in the policy process, being especially 
influential since they are a major source of expertise in curriculum policies 
in their areas of interest; in devising strategies for longer-term curriculum 
change; in preparing plans and priorities for the year ahead and proposing 
budgets; and in program evaluation on a cyclical basis. Central to their 
role, of course, is teaching and the implementation of curriculum according 
to priorities, plans and available resources. 

These activities of teachers become routine over time; they are the 
tangible structures and processes of a culture of self-management. There 
are also the non-routine activities which provide a further opportunity to 
address Johnson's fifth recommendation. We refer here to the capacity of 
teachers and their leaders to tackle quickly and skilfully problems which 
arise in the course of their work. The formation of small teams for trouble- 
shooting and problem-solving is an important aspect of this capacity. 
Essentially, it is what Miles called *deep coping', acquiring whenever 
necessary additional knowledge and skills to enable them to address the 
problem at hand.^^ This capacity contrasts with 'shallow coping', where 
problems are not addressed or are down-sized, or where for one reason or 
another teachers are unable or unwilling to develop the capacity to be 
effective. 



Ongoing acquisition of knowledge and skill 

So far we have simply confirmed that the refined model for self-man- 
agement provides a framework for taking up Johnson's recommendation 
on the workplace for teachers. For benefits to be realised, teachers must 
be successful in the various tasks. What follows are some descriptions of 
approaches whereby these capacities can be acquired. We are not concerned 
with the detail of curriculum or the detail of how teachers should teach 
and students should learn. Such a treatment is beyond the scope of the 
book. Our chief concern is strategies for leadership. 

Professional development is the key since pre-service programs for 
teachers typically have little to say about the processes in the model for 
self-management, except that phase concerned with implementation in the 
classroom and that is, to some extent, the way things should be. So a first 
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consideration is the manner in which practising teachers can acquire the 
knowledge and skill to make a worthwhile contribution in the processes of 
self-management as they were outlined above. One cannot contribute in 
these processes unless one has knowledge in matters related to curriculum 
and learning and teaching. 

There are several approaches to acquiring th jse capacities which may 
be pursued singly or in combination: formal in-service training programs 
organised by the school system or the school, participation in postgraduate 
award courses, and informal on-the-job learning as teachers go about their 
work. 

In-service Training Programs Organised by School Systems, We see a place 
for system-wide initiatives in professional development programs despite 
the trend to self-management, especially in the time of transition from 
a relatively centralised to a relatively decentralised operation, or when a 
major curriculum change is made and it is simply more efficient to organise 
from the centre a program for all schools. Increasingly, however, we see 
these as the exception, with most professional development programs 
becoming school-based or district-based. 

As far as acquiring knowledge and skills in the processes of self- 
management is concerned, we offer three examples from our own ex- 
perience. We included a brief description in Chapter 2 of our work in 
Victoria where the model for self- management was utilised in the intro- 
duction of what was described in that state as school-level program 
budgeting. A strategy for in-service training was devised centrally, in 
consultation with representatives from each of twelve regions in the state. 
We worked over a three-year period in a series of one- and two-day 
workshops for principals, parents, teachers and, in some instances, students. 
Each school was represented in these seminars by a small team, usually 
three or four, which was representative of these groups. Over the course 
of each workshop, participants had the opportunity to acquire knowledge 
about the different phases of the model for self-management and to apply 
it in a series of policy and planning simulations. Beginning with about 
fifty trial schools in 1984, by 1986 we had worked with about 5000 people 
from about HOG schools. In addition, we had assisted central and regional 
officers to acquire the capacity to conduct their own training programs. In 
some instances we worked in individual schools with the principal, staff 
and the school council, often with as many as 100 people. The intention, 
however, was for the principal, with the assistance of a regional consultant 
in the early stages, to organise school-based training programs. The goal 
set initially was for all schools in the state to acquire the capacity by the 
end of the 1980s. Evidence suggests that this expectation has been satisfied 
in large measure, although, as noted in Chapter 2, it has been a case of 
'mutual adaptation', with a host of local variants of the practice. 

We were engaged in similar activities in New Zealand in 1988 and 
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1989 following adoption of the major recommendations of the Picot Report. 
Our work was of shorter duration than in Victoria, but more people were 
involved. Over a six-month period we worked in all parts of the country 
with about 10,000 people in events ranging in length from a one-hour 
presentation to two-day workshops. For single presentations, our aim was 
to describe developments in New Zealand in the context of similar changes 
elsewhere, with a short overview of the model for self-management. For 
the workshops, we followed the same approach as in Viaoria, With pre- 
sentations and simulations of key phases of the model. There was one 
major difference in New Zealand: we tended to work with principals and 
other school leaders in separate events from those organised for parents. 
Our preference is for groups which are broadly representative, modelling 
the kind of relationship which should be created within a self-managing 
school. 

Jim Spinks' work in England and Wales over an eighteen-month period 
in 1989 and 1990 involved similar numbers of people as in New Zealand. 
One- or two-day events combining presentations and simulations were 
the major feature. Participants were mainly principals, leaders of boards of 
governors, and officers of local education authorities. For Britain and New 
Zealand, the intention was that training capacities should be quickly ac- 
quired by officers or staff in universities and colleges, who would then 
serve as consultants to schools in the early stages. Thereafter, the capacity 
would be developed through school-based activities. In many instances, 
however, schools proceeded directly with their own adaptation of the 
model. 

We offer the following guidelines based on these experiences. 

• It is desirable, at least in the early stages, for parents and, where 
possible and appropriate, students, to join teachers and principals 
in workshops which introduce the processes of self-management. 
Simulation exercises should model the kind of relationship which 
will characterise the approach in the school setting. At the very 
least this will ensure that representatives of all groups will receive 
information about the nature, purpose and general approach at the 
same time. 

• Training programs should be conducted from the outset with 
people employed centrally or regionally who can assist schools in 
the early stages of transition to self-management. However, this 
period of dependency should be relatively short since the aim is to 
have a capacity for self-management in schools as soon as possible. 

• Consultants should not be specially designated as consultants in 
self-management, giving the impression that self-management is a 
process which is separated from curriculum and teaching. It is 
preferable that all central and regional consultants have the capacity 
to support schools in the transition to self-management. 
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• The principal is the key person in the adoption of approaches to 
self-management and should be involved in all training programs, 
taking the lead with other school leaders in developing under- 
standing and skill at the school level. 

• Training programs should include sessions that provide participants 
with an opportunity to plan in preliminary fashion the manner in 
which self-management will be introduced in their own settings. 
Account should be taken of the time required; our initial recom- 
mendations for three to five years to develop the capacity are now 
somewhat generous given the pace of change, but one to three 
years will be required in most instances. 

The most comprehensive system-initiated program for development 
in curriculum and teaching that we observed was in the Pittsburgh School 
District in Pennsylvania. It arose from general concerns about the quality 
of education in this large urban system in the early 1980s. An. assessment of 
needs resulted in the identification of a number of priorities, foremost of 
which was the development of knowledge and skills among teachers. The 
needs assessment and subsequent design of program were carried out with 
the full support of the teachers* union and wide involvement of teachers 
throughout the system. The outcome was a program involving every 
teacher, with an eight-week mini-sabbatical for secondary teachers con- 
ducted at the Schenley High School Teachers Centre, an inner city school 
refurbished for the purpose, and a four-week experience for all elementary 
(primary) teachers at the Brookline Elementary School Teachers Centre. 
By the end of the decade all teachers had participated, and ongoing pro- 
grams had been institutionalised at the school level. 

The focus of these programs was the acquisition of knowledge and 
skill in a repertoire of approaches to teaching based on the Madeleine 
Hunter model of clinical teaching. Participants also had the opportunity to 
update knowledge in areas of the curriculum. Following training at the 
teachers* centres, programs continued at the school level, with principals 
and teachers assisted by centrally based 'coaches*. The program was evalu- 
ated regularly by a panel representative of the different perspectives on 
evaluation with highly favourable judgments being received. The out- 
comes in relation to problems which gave rise to the initial assessment of 
needs were very positive, since the Pittsburgh school system under the 
leadership of its superintendent, Dr Richard Wallace, is now generally 
considered one of the best urban jurisdictions in the United States. 

Three other matters are noteworthy in respect to the Pittsburgh ex- 
perience. First, there was significant support from business, there being a 
general view that the future well-being of the city depended, among other 
things, on a strong school system. Support from business is now more 
widespread in the United States. Second, a parallel development was the 
introduction of Principals* Assessment Centres, based on the approach of 
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the National Association of Secondary School Principals. These had a 
strong thrust toward the professional development of principals. Third, 
what occurred in Pittsburgh was not associated at the time of its introduc- 
tion with a major initiative in self-management; in contrast, the implementa- 
tion of a system-wide teacher effectiveness program in the Edmonton 
Public School District in Alberta, Ganada, was seen as a valuable comple- 
ment to that system's pioneering effort in school self-management. 

David provided accounts of system-initiated programs in three districts 
in the United States which have recently taken the initiative in restructuring, 
with school self-management a major component in each instance. Features 
included: 

• in Dade County, Florida: training in the processes of school self- 
management in three-day conferences for teams of principals and 
teachers; mini-sabbatical programs of seminars, professional clinics 
and research for teachers; 

• in Jefferson County, Kentucky: an Academy funded primarily by 
the Gheens Foundation which employs a staff of sixty to work 
with teachers on a broad range of professional development 
programs; working with representatives of teachers* union, central 
administrators and university staff to design and implement the 
notion of the 'professional development school', with twenty-four 
schools initially involved in programs to re-design the workplace 
for teachers; 

• in Poway Unified School District (California): this system had a 
form of self-management throughout the 1980s to the extent that 
it is now part of the culture of the system, with every job de- 
scription throughout the system described in terms of support for 
student learning; a feature is the comprehensive professional de- 
velopment program with a focus on learning and teaching. 

It is clear that system-initiated professional development programs 
play an important part in school self-management, with the focus being 
curriculum and teaching, although training in the processes of self- 
management is evident in the early stages. David identified three themes 
in efforts to restructure education in the United States, each of which has 
implications for system-initiated professional development. 

1 The goal of school restructuring is long-term change guided by 
a conception of schools as stimulating workplaces and learning 
environments. 

2 School staff members need the skills, authority and time to create 
new roles and environments appropriate to them. 

3 Restructuring schools requires building new coalitions of support 
and creating new conceptions of accountability.^^ 
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Participation in Postgraduate Award Courses, Another opportunity for 
teachers to acquire knowledge and skill is through postgraduate award 
courses. In Chapter 3 we cited Murphy's view that such courses in the 
United States do not adequately prepare principals for the role of leaders 
of learning and teaching because of their focus on management. This short- 
coming needs to be addressed in the first instance so that principals and 
other school leaders who undertake postgraduate work are broadly prepared 
in at least the three areas of curriculum, teaching and management. 

The courses which hold the most promise for principals, other school 
leaders and teachers in general would appear to be those which give par- 
ticipants an opportunity to integrate their formal learning with on-the-job 
work. We have been involved in what we believe is a model arrangement 
in this respect in Tasmania, Australia. The Centre for Continuing Education 
of Teachers (CCET) in Tasmania is a consortium of the Department of 
Education and the Arts and the University of Tasmania, It has been in 
existence for nearly twenty years and provides a framework for the design 
and delivery of a range of award and non-award programs. A feature is 
that it has a very small core staff, fewer than five, with most of the 
teaching being done by university staff, officers of the school system and 
private consultants. The award programs are for various bachelors degrees, 
postgraduate diplomas and masters degrees. In most instances the courses 
of study are designed by small teams representing practitioners and aca- 
demics, with formal approval required by the school system, which 
provides a substantial level of resource support, as well as the university, 
since the program must have appropriate academic rigour. Of particular 
interest is the fact that papers and other assignments are based on the 
application of knowledge acquired to the work setting of the participant. 
A variety of modes is offered, including release from employment in 
blocks of time during the school year, summer school, late afternoon and 
breakfast seminars. Reviews of in-service and professional development 
programs in Australia have invariably praised this approach to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skill by practising teachers. In recent years, several 
of the CCET programs and similar university-school system partnerships 
have responded to the needs of practitioners as the system moved to self- 
management. 

In 1990 the CCET was incorporated in a new structural arrangement 
called the Centre for Advanced Teaching Studies (CATS), with an enlarged 
program which included the encouragement of research on problems in 
teaching, again with a partnership between system and university, extended 
now to doctoral degrees. Regrettably, the financial crisis in Tasmania in 
the early 1990s led to uncertainty about the long-term future of this initi- 
ative. Success to date and the general principles on which the program was 
founded in the early 1970s are, in our view, exemplary, and are similar to 
the thrust in the United States toward professional development schools 
and various consortia of university-school partnerships,^^ 
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Teachers as reflective practitioners 

Thus far we have examined some promising developments which, on a 
system- wide or postgraduate award basis, enable teachers to acquire the 
knowledge and skill to succeed in restructured workplaces, including those 
in the self-managing school. We now address two critical considerations. 
How will this knowledge and skill be incorporated into the day-to-day 
work of teachers? How will teachers learn on the job, in the absence of 
externally organised programs? Donald Schon's notion of Veflective 
practice' is helpful.^^ In addition to offering a brief explanation of the 
concept, our purpose is to show that the self-managing school is the op- 
timal setting, all other factors being favourable. We then combine the 
concept with practices described variously as mentoring and coaching to 
suggest the way in which school-based and teacher-based programs can be 
implemented. 

Schon argued that professional education offered in universities, which 
is largely theory-based, falls short of what is required for the professions. 
Without challenging the validity of theory, Schon pointed out that situ- 
ations encountered by professionals rarely fall into the neat categories 
defined by particular theories. Expressed another way, professional 
problems rarely occur singly; problems are multiple and complex. The 
practitioner uses a variety of hunches and intuition, often on a trial and 
error basis, to deal with these problems. Perceived cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships in accounting for success or lack of success then become part of 
the repertoire of knowledge. Theory is helpful to the extent that it helps 
organise experience, but by itself is an insufficient guide to practice. Schon 
argues for professional preparation which enables the prospective practi- 
tioner to encounter problems and develop the capacity for refleaive practice; 
similarly for programs of professional development. The notion of *re- 
flective practice* is similar to Starratt's notion of 'dramatic consciousness' 
and Argyris' notion of 'double loop learning'. Reflective practice was 
evident in the postgraduate award programs offered by the Centre for 
Continuing Education of Teachers in Tasmania described earlier. 

What is needed, then, is an organisational culture which allows re- 
flective practice. Such a culture affords an opportunity for teachers to deal 
with problems as they arise, reflect on cause and effect possibilities, design 
alternative approaches for addressing the problem, take note of the out- 
comes and so on. We suggest that the culture of self-management provides 
this opportunity. Indeed, Schon sketches some optimal conditions for 
reflective practice that closely parallel what we have in mind: 

In contrast to the normal bureaucratic emphasis on uniform pro- 
cedures, objective measures of performance, and centre/periphery 
systems of control, a reflective institution must place a high priority 
on flexible procedures, differentiated responses, qualitative ap- 
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preciation of complex processes, and decentralised responsibility 
for judgement and action. In contrast to the normal bureaucratic 
emphasis on technical rationality, a reflective institution must make 
a place for attention to conflicting values and purposes. But these 
extraordinary conditions are also necessary for significant organ- 
isational learning.^ 

A self-managing school meets these conditions except to the extent that it 
must work within a centre/periphery system of policies, priorities and 
frameworks for accountability. 



Mentoring and coaching 

Mentoring and coaching have been practised in schools for many years 
but they appear to be coming into their own in times of restructuring and 
educational reform. Writing in the context of the United States, for ex- 
ample, Healy and Welchert have observed that: 

In an effort to revitalize our nation*s competitive vigour, the school 
reform movement has co-opted a strategy of the ancient Greeks: 
mentoring . . . The desire to enlist mentors in optimising career 
development and more recently in promoting excellence in edu- 
cation has inspired a flurry of research and development projects 
on mentoring,^' 

Mentoring, coaching and practices such as the unfortunately named 
clinical supervision are characterised in the school setting by a relationship 
between two teachers (including school leaders), the purpose of which is 
development and improvement in practice, and which normally but not 
exclusively involves the collection of information on mutually agreed 
criteria by one person for feedback, reflection and decision by the other. 
A school where these are part of the culture, that is, where these are 'the 
way things are done around here*, has developed in part the capacity 
which Miles called 'deep coping\ The supervisory pattern in these practices 
has replaced the traditional hierarchical pattern with a collegial approach 
which is consistent with the reforms to the workplace of teachers advoc- 
ated by Johnson and others. It also sits comfortably with the culture of 
self-management. 

Expressed another way, if the intention is to help all teachers acquire 
the repertoire of knowledge and skills to meet the needs of all of their 
students, then patterns of development and supervision which rely 
comprehensively and permanently on system-initiated training schemes or 
on the exclusive involvement of the principal and other school leaders, are 
unlikely to prove equal to the task. Empowering teachers to work with 
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teachers is a better way. The problem for educational leaders is how to 
ensure that teachers have the knowledge and skill to support each other in 
this fashion. 

Paradoxically, it seems thai system-initiated programs are needed to 
develop this school-level capability. Coaching was the key strategy in the 
piogranii in Pittsburgh described earlier. Every teacher at the elementary 
(primary) and secondary levels, as well as principals and other school and 
system leaders, learned the skills of coaching. Seminars were followed by 
classroom experience at the two teachers' centres which were also oper- 
ating schools. Once back in their schools, teachers were expected to con- 
tinue the coaching arrangements, with subsequent surveys revealing a high 
level of implementation. There was a team of centrally-based consultants 
who served as coaches to the principals as they went about their work in 
this facet of their roles as educational leaders. 

It is clear from the Pittsburgh experience that substantial resources are 
required to develop a coaching capability across a system of schools. The 
key question is: *Does the coaching have the desired effect?' In the case of 
Pittsburgh: 'Did teachers acquire the knowledge and skill in the Pittsburgh 
adaptation of Madeleine Hunter's model of clinical teaching?' Subsequent 
evaluations suggest an answer in the affirmative. Bruce Joyce, generally 
regarded as a pioneer of contemporary approaches to coaching in the 
educational setting, has reported high levels of success compared to out- 
comes when staff development has not been followed by coaching: 

without coaching for application, the success of staff development 
efforts is often as low as 10 per cent professional implementation 
rate ... by adding coaching for application and related activities 
the success level can be raised well above the 75 per cent profes- 
sional implementation rate.^ 

Mentoring is related to coaching as an approach to collegial support. 
In one important respect, however, it is broader than coaching, since 
coaching is one of several ways in which the mentor can give support. 
Following the model of Gray and Gray, other roles include leader, role 
model, instructor, demonstrator, motivator, supervisor, counsellor and 
resource linker (to others with expertise).^ In another important respect it 
is narrower than coaching, since the mentor is a colleague with a particular 
set of attributes and interests which differ from those of the protege. The 
definition of Healy and Welchert illustrates: 

we consider mentoring to be a dynamic, reciprocal relationship in 
a work environment between an advanced career incumbent 
(mentor) and a beginner (protege) aimed at promoting the career 
development of both. For the protege, the object of mentoring is 
the achievement of an identity transformation, a movement from 
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the status of an understudy to that of a self-directing colleague. 
For the mentor, the relationship is a vehicle for achieving mid- 
life *generativity' . . . meaning a transcendence of stagnating self- 
preoccupation. . . 

There is a rich literature which describes mentoring practices with 
high levels of success reported in different settings.^ Like coaching, 
however, there must be a high investment of resources in developing the 
necessary capabilities at the school level. Training of mentors and proteges 
is a critical part of the process. 

In concluding this overview of coaching and mentoring, we draw on 
two experiences in Tasmania, Australia to demonstrate that there is some 
urgency in developing school-level capability through system-wide ini- 
tiatives along the lines of those undertaken in Pittsburgh. This urgency 
arises from pressures to reduce expenditure on education, especially at 
the central level, along the lines we described in Chapter 1. Under these 
conditions, programs of the kind we have described are under threat. Our 
first example is of an initiative in Tasmanian primary and secondary schools, 
the general purpose of which was to improve the processes of learning and 
teaching by fprming pairs of teachers who would work together to in- 
vestigate a particular aspect of practice. Training was provided by two 
centrally-based officers. An evaluation of the program revealed a high 
level of succecs: 



Overwhelmingly participants pointed to a supportive workplace 
^culture' and compatibility with their collaborating partner as 
significant features of the school in enabling development to take 
place. In partnerships which prized open and forthright commun- 
ication, encouraged risk taking, celebrated successes and saw every 
encounter as an opportunity for learning, participants reported 
significant improvement in skill level, in enthusiasm for teaching 
and in their desire to continue learning.^** 



Central to success was the support of the principal. Regrettably, funding 
for central support of the project ceased after two years. All but one of the 
participating schools continued, albeit on a limited scale. It seems that a 
critical mass of practice around the system had not been developed so the 
nurturing of the approach will be dependent on networking of leaders in 
a small number of schools. 

Another instance in the Tasmanian setting is a mentoring program 
which commenced in 1989 for which Brian Caldwell served as consultant.^'' 
In this instance it was part of a management development program for the 
Division of Technical and Further Education in the Department of Em- 
ployment, Industrial Relations and Training. All newly appointed leaders 
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in technical and further education colleges and central services participated 
in this program, a feature of which was a mentoring arrangement over the 
two-year course. Particular attention was given to the selection of men- 
tors; training of mentors and proteges; coaching of mentors and proteges 
during the first year of on-the-job application; regular monitoring and the 
use of input, process and outcome indicators; and securing the visible 
support of the senior officer in the division, as well as the principal of each 
college. The model of Gray and Gray was adapted to serve as a guide to 
mentoring.^ Very high ratings were received on all indicators, with a 
noteworthy outcome being an indication in the first year of the wider 
adoption of mentoring practice in some colleges and central service units. 
However, as with the previously cited initiative in Tasmania, there was a 
danger that the mentoring program would founder before a critical mass 
of practice had developed . 

The two Tasmanian examples illustrate that there is a critical 'window 
of opportunity* for programs of central support but it is likely to be 
relatively small, especially in times when resources are limited and the 
balance of priorities is being tipped in favour of direct support to schools.^ 
In any event, the aim must be to develop capacities at the school level as 
quickly as possible rather than foster a dependence on central arrangements. 



The Community of Parents 

We turn now to the second of the three communities we included in the 
community of communities which constitute the school, and take up the 
fourth recommendation of Susan Moore Johnson cited earlier, namely, 
that 'public schools must engage parents more meaningfully in the edu- 
cation of their children/ While Johnson uses the word 'engage', we see 
the need to be more precise, distinguishing between 'participation' and 
involvement* in the manner proposed by Marsh. Whereas involvement 
usually occurs as a matter of course, participation implies a stronger role, 
'a partnership between parents and school staff in various domains of 
decision-making, including curriculum.'^ 

We begin with a short review of recent research by Coleman and 
Hoffer which suggests that the role of parents is crucial in achieving a high 
level of social capital, considered by these writers to be important in securing 
educational benefits for students. The specific dimensions on which par- 
ticipation by parents might be sought are suggested in further research 
undertaken by Chrispeels and Pollack. We then turn to a review of those 
features of the refined model for self-management which provide structures 
and processes for parental participation. We conclude this section of the 
chapter by exploring the manner in which parents can acquire the know- 
ledge and skills to particip^ite effectively. 
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The educational benefits of parental participation 

The case for pare ""xl participation has been argued in comprehensive fashion 
by Marsh, who offered a range of reasons for encouraging it, although he 
acknowledged that problems may result.^' He proposes a continuum of 
participation from passive to acrive (reporting students' progress to parents, 
special events which are attended by parents, activities to inform parents 
about the educational program, assistance by parents in non-instructional 
activities, assistance by parents in the instructional program, participation 
in decision-making processes). 

Our purpose here is to review recent research which casts a new light 
on the issue of parental participation. This reveals that the educational 
benefits which arise may be more a product of the interaction off^arents 
with others in the school community than the outcomes of parental 
participation as a practice in its own right. Expressed another way, the key 
to achieving educational benefits is to secure a synergy of communities: 
ensuring that the effect of the whole is greater than the effects of each 
group considered separately. 

Coleman and Hoffer's research in public and private high schools in 
the United States suggests that schools where there are strong supporting 
relationships among principal, teachers, students, parents and other 
members of the school community, including, for many private schools, 
the church, are likely to be more effective than schools similar in all other 
respects but which lack such support. Coleman and Hoffer used the term 
'social capital' to describe these relationships. High social capital is indi- 
cated when students encounter the same set of reinforcing values no matter 
where they move in the school community: the values espoused by the 
school are supported by the principal, teachers, parents, students, the church 
and the wider community. This research was the culmination of a series 
of studies throughout the 1980s in which student achievement in public 
and private high schools was compared. Among other things, their pur- 
pose was to determine the reasons why some types of schools, notably 
Catholic schools, seemed to secure higher achievement and higher growths 
of achievement in a number of areas of learning. Their conclusion was that 
it was not so much the catholicity of the schools as the particular attributes 
of their communities. Various implications arise from these findings, but 
we turn to a second study before addressing them. 

The particular dimensions on which mutually supporting relation- 
ships might be built are a matter of some importance for schools which 
seek to develop their social capital and thereby increase their effectiveness. 
Recent research by Chrispeels and Pollack yielded findings which are helpful 
in specifying the mutually supporting role of parents and teachers." Their 
starting point was earlier research by Hallinger and Murphy which re- 
vealed that certain characteristics of effective schools, or effective schools' 
correlates as they described them, are embedded in the community in 
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some instances, most notably in high socio-economic status (SES) com- 
munities where 'the community . . . infuses the correlates into the school/ 
These correlates are the setting of high expectations, an academic focus, 
providing rewards for success, a high external opportunity to learn and 
commit time to task, the existence of a safe environment, strong home- 
school relations, and the rnonitoring of progress. The existence of these 
correlates in high SES communities still demands, of course, strong support 
by the principal and staff of the school if the school is to be effective. The 
earlier research cited by Chrispeels and Pollack suggested that principals 
and staff in schools in low SES communities buffered the school against 
the influence of the community where the aforementioned effective schools* 
correlates were not embedded; where, in many instances, the opposite 
characteristics were evident. In other words, the principal and staffhad to 
make their own special efforts to develop these correlates in their schools 
and overcome the potentially negative impact of the community. 

Chrispeels and Pollack then conducted their own research in ten 
primary schools in San Diego County, reflecting a broad cross-section in 
terms of size, geographic distribution, and ethnic and SES composition of 
the student population. The majority of schools increased their effectiveness 
over time but, significantly, no school made efforts to buffer the influence 
of low SES communities. Indeed, schools which served such communities 
*made considerable outreach efforts to their community in an effort to 
raise parental expectations and involve parents more actively in the learning 
process with their students.* Chrispeels and Pollack concluded that, rather 
than buffering, 'a more promising approach may be to assess the degree 
of presence or absence of the effective school correlates in the community 
and design intervention programs that help to embed the correlates in the 
community.* 

The significance of this research lies in the specification of factors or 
correlates which are important as far as community impact on schools is 
concerned. These have often been vague and ill-defined. Moreover, it 
acknowled the limitations of the community in low SES populations 
and suggests chat the principal and staff of a school should take the initiative 
t.^ develop the community. Following the work of Coleman and Hoffer, 
this sets an agenda for some schools in terms of the building of social 
capital. It identifies some particular directions a school council may take 
in setting school policy in low SES communities. 

An implication of these tiudings is that structures such as school 
councils, by themselves, will not guarantee an improvement in outcomes 
for students. The work of such bodies must be focused and, while the 
research reported here suggests some ways in which this focus can be 
achieved, the particular approaches must be determined in the local setting. 
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Structures for parental participation 

The refined model for self-management offers many opportunities for 
parents to participate in the decision-making processes of the school and 
for parents and teachers to interact in ways that will help build the social 
capital about which we have written. 

We advocate a strong role for parents as members of the policy group 
in the school, thus securing their participation in such matters as charter, 
mission, goals, policies, priorities, strategic plan, budget approval and 
cyclical evaluation of programs. In the policy-making phase, in particular, 
parents can directly participate as members of working parties, or can 
provide information as working parties go about their task of generating 
options for consideration by members of the policy group. They can 
participate in program evaluation in similar fashion. 

The model for self-management thus provides a structure and suggests 
processes for participation at the active end of the continuum proposed by 
Marsh (reporting students* progress to parents, special events which are 
attended by parents, activities to inform parents about the educational 
program, assistance by parents in non-instructional activities, assistance by 
parents in the instruaional program, participation in decision-making processes). 
In a self-managing school it is expected that parents will participate in 
other less active roles in this continuum, but the particular ways in which 
this might be done are beyond the scope of this chapter. Marsh provides 
a range of possibilities and illustrations.^ Taken together, a self-managing 
school provides the setting in which Johnson's fourth recommendation 
can be implemented (^public schools must engage parents more meaning- 
fully in the education of their children'). 



Parent development programs 

Parent development is as important as staff development in the view of 
self-management we have presented thus far. There would appear to be 
three key values underpinning programs of parent development. First there 
is the value of providing information about education in general and school 
in particular. Concern is often expressed that parents lack the knowledge 
to make a worthwhile contribution, and that may be the case in many 
settings. An implication of research reported here is that the principal and 
other school leaders should work with teachers to ensure a regular flow of 
information to parents on matters of substance. The guidelines we pro- 
vided in The Self-Managing School are helpful in respect to school policies. 
We suggested that each school policy be presented in no more than one 
page and be free of jargon, expressed in language that all in the school's 
community can understand. 
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A second value underpinning the development of parents is a com- 
mitment to growth in parental attitudes and knowledge about matters 
which are crucial to the educational achievement of students. We refer 
here to what Chrispeels and Pollack called the 'effective schools' correlates', 
notably the fostering of high expectations for all students, a focus on 
educational goals of great worth (see Chapter 4), providing rewards for 
success, a good environment for learning at home, a safe environment, 
fostering strong relationships between home and school, and providing 
regular reports on student progress. For some schools, these correlates 
(attitudes, knowledge and supportive practice) are already embedded in 
the community; for others, there will need to be special effort on the part 
of schools to develop these, something which will invariably call for 
additional resources and/or a re-allocation of priorities. 

A third value is acceptance of partnership in development. We refer 
here to the desirability, wherever possible, of parents and teachers learning 
together in matters related to the structures and processes of self- manage- 
ment and in matters more directly related to the educational program of 
the school. We cited earlier what we consider to be exemplary practice in 
Victoria which is now part of the culture of development in that state. 
Wherever possible, principals, teachers, other school leaders, represent- 
atives of teachers and leaders of school councils participated together 
in programs designed to assist the acquisition of knowledge and skill in 
school council operations, school improvement, school-level program 
budgeting, and the manner in which parents and teachers can work to- 
gether to support student learning. 

Community of Students 

The third community in this community of communities is the students. 
Providing an excellent education is the primary purpose of a school and 
the end for which the notion of self-management is but a means. Since the 
theme of this chapter is educational leadership and the nurturing of a 
learning community, all that we have written thus far is directed to that 
end. One special matter we take up at this point, however, concerns the 
contribution of students in the process of self- management and the need 
for an appropriate program of development to equip them for this role. 

It is normal in Victoria for students to be represented on the council 
of a secondary school. While not a prerequisite in the model for self- 
management, we can see merit in their inclusion on the policy group, at 
least at the secondary level, since they have an interest or stake in the 
outcomes of mo^^t densions and have expertise to offer on many issues. 
Even if there " place for them here, there will be a variety of issues for 
which it will l .elpful to have student representatives on working parties 
or at least be the source of information as a working party carries out a 
policy analysis. Consistent with the value of partnership we described 
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earlier, there is merit in having student representation in programs for the 
development of knowledge and skills in self-management. 

Setting aside the matter of student participation in policy-making or 
elsewhere in local adaptations of the model for self-management, there 
remains the need for the development of leadership for those involved in 
student representative councils and other organisations and groups with 
" Student leaders. We recommend leadership development programs for 
students, with schools working together in such ventures where this is 
advantageous for the schools concerned. Marsh takes up the issue of student 
involvement, presents arguments for and against, and offers guidelines for 
development along these lines. 

Extending the Learning Community 

There are underlying tensions in a number of issues raised thus far. Susan 
Moore Johnson called for a greater commitment of public funds to edu- 
cation, yet all nations under consideration are experiencing economic 
downturns and, for other reasons, are winding back central and bureau- 
cratic arrangements, including some that provide support for schools. 
Acquiring the capacity for self- management and the nurturing of learning 
communities has required some large-scale programs of development for 
teachers and parents which, in the early stages, have been organised from 
the centre or the region. Recently, however, some have had a relatively 
short time frame for the aforementioned economic and organisational 
reasons. 

Johnson suggested one way of resolving these tensions which, if im- 
plemented, extends the notion of community and builds even further the 
synergistic gains we described earlier. She called for 'leaders from private 
industry to enrich school resources and opportunities for professional 
development.'^ We cited examples of private sector support for system- 
wide professional development programs in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and 
Jefferson County, Kentucky. Indeed, private sector support seems to be 
gathering momentum on many fronts in the United States as well as in 
Britain and Australia. 

Many views about support from the private sector seem no longer 
relevant. These include the expectation that private support will only be 
directed to schools which are already advantaged (in fact, support seems 
to be evenly distributed across all types of school and community); and 
that business, in particular, will seek to advertise in a manner inconsistent 
with values held in the school (in fact, much of the 'promotional' material 
refers to programs and outcomes for students which have been planned 
independently of the source of support, with simple and usually unobtrusive 
reference to that source). 

What emerges is the possibility that, while support from the private 
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sector may be a source of financial capital, it may be viewed just as much 
as an addition to social capital. It seems that attitudes on the part of all 
leaders, in schools as well as in the private seaor, must be transformed; 
indeed, it is a potentially productive field for the exercise of transformational 
leadership as this concept was defined in Chapter 1, 

Guidelines for Educational Leadership 

We offer ten guidelines for educational leadership in the self-managing 
school. 

1 For leaders of school systems, work with policy-makers to create 
the preconditions for self-management, that is, to establish a policy 
framework within which the principal and others in the school commu- 
nity can take up the opportunities which self-management provides. We 
refer, in particular, to those identified in research: a capacity to adapt 
curriculum to meet the educational needs of students in a particular 
community; the appointment of strong educational leaders as principals; a 
high degree of autonomy, especially in relation to the manner in which 
resources are allocated within the school; and staffing arrangements which 
will ensure placement of a cohesive team, committed to the mission of the 
school. 

2 For leaders at all levels, understand the case for self-manage- 
ment in terms of educational benefits for students and an enhanced 
workplace for teachers, appreciating that the major issue is ensuring that 
schools can develop the capacity to take up the opportunities afforded by 
self-management. 

3 For principals and other school leaders, adapt the refined model 
for self-management to the needs of the school, thus establishing structures 
and processes wherein teachers, parents and (where appropriate) students 
have the opportunity to participate in decisions on substantive matters re- 
lated to the educational program of the school. 

4 System-wide programs of professional development have proved 
valuable for teachers and parents, but 'the window of opportunity' appears 
to be closing for their long-term operation, especially where financial 
resources are severely constrained and, for other reasons, there are pres- 
sures to cut back on central and regional support services. For system- 
wide programs of professional development, plan for a well-resourced, 
short-term initiative with a team of people who share the vision of self- 
management and are committed to ensure a school-level capacity at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Long-term career prospeas should not be 
encouraged for those wishing to work centrally and exclusively on matters 
related to self- management. 

5 Wherever possible and appropriate, professional development 
programs for teachers, parents and students should be conducted 
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simultaneously, modelling the kinds of relationship and experience which 
are part of the culture in a self-managing school. 

6 The core of professional development programs for teachers 

must be the acquisition of knowledge and skill in matters related to cur- 
riculum, learning and teaching. 

7 Award-based programs in universities should be planned and 
delivered in a partnership arrangement between institution and practi- 
tioner, with assignments and papers centred on school-based experiences. 
Consortium arrangements between universities and school systems are 
recommended . 

8 Traditional top-down approaches to supervision of teachers are 
neither desirable nor feasible for self-managing schools in the 1990s: col- 
legial approaches such as coaching and mentoring are recommended. 

All other conditions being favourable, the self-managing school offers an 
optimal setting for 'refleaive practice'. 

9 The concept of capitsd should be extended to include social 
capital, the aim being to build the strongest possible mutually supporting 
relationships among principal, teachers, parents, students, other members 
of the school community and, where appropriate, the church. In some 
communities additional resources and/or a re-ordering of priorities will be 
necessary as teachers work with parents to build common understanding 
and mutually supporting home and school practices on key factors identified 
in effective schools research (the fostering of high expectations for all 
students, a focus on educational goals of great worth, providing rewards 
for success, a good environment for learning at home, a safe environment, 
fostering strong relationships between home and school, and providing 
regular reports on student progress). 

10 Extend the learning community to include the private 
sector in order that an even wider basis of support can be secured. This 
support will include financial support, since there is every indication that 
pubHc funds will prove inadequate for the task. Promising practices in 
several countries dispel many of the fears traditionally held by educa- 
tionalists: leadership of the transforming kind is called for in schools and 
in the private sector. 

This chapter is subtitled 'Nurturing a Learning Community'. This 
conveys the notion that considerable patience and care are required if all 
of the communities in the school community are to come together in a 
mutually supporting fashion. We have also mentioned in several places the 
concept of synergy, implying that accomplishing the task will yield bene- 
fits beyond those which might be achieved with fragmented arrangements. 
The leadership required may be described as transformational, nurturing 
and empowering, underpinned by a vision of excellence and a commitment 
to self-management, and energised by knowledge about learning and 
teaching. 

There is a beautiful Kiswahili word, *harambee\ which means 'let us 
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pull together'. It was used by Mzee Jomo Kenyatta, the first president of 
an independent Kenya, during his inaugural speech in which he caUed for 
all people to contribute their resources for the benefit of all.^^ Educational 
leadership of the kind we have described here is a call for harambee 
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7 Responsive Leadership: Coming to 
Terms with Accountability 



Our concern in Part B is the leader*s role in the self-managing school. In 
Chapter 4 we dealt with cultural leadership and the manner in which the 
leader works with others to create and sustain a culture of excellence. In 
Chapter 5 we were concerned with strategic leadership and the importance 
of taking charge of the school's agenda, addressing simultaneously external 
threats and opportunities and internal strengths and limitations. The focus 
in Chapter 6 was on ways in which school leaders can nurture the entire 
community in matters related to learning and teaching and the support of 
learning and teaching. Implicit in all of our illustrations and guidelines was 
a leader who is responsive to the needs of students, the local community 
and society at large; that is, while the decentralisation of authority is the 
essence of self- management, the exercise of that authority calls for a high 
level of responsiveness. 

In Chapter 7 we take up the issue of responsiveness and examine 
ways in which leaders and others can demonstrate that they have indeed 
been responsive to the needs of the student, the local community and 
society at large. We describe this as responsive leadership, thus completing 
our classification of four facets of the role of transformational leader in a 
self-managing school (cultural leadership, strategic leadership, educational 
leadership and responsive leadership). In doing so, we deal explicitly with 
the demand for accountability which characterises the delivery of public 
services in the 1990s. 

In a general sense accountability refers to a process of providing in- 
formation to others, enabDng judgments to be made about a particular 
phenomenon. More specifically, there is accountability in a self-managing 
school when processes have been established to provide information in- 
ternally, to the local community, and externally, to the school system and 
others, to enable judgments to be made about the extent to which the 
school is responsive to the needs of students, the local community and 
society at large. Included here are relatively narrow but nevertheless 
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important aspects of accountability such as the manner in which money 
has been used or laws have been obeyed. 

Our starting point is a summary of major issues in accountability as 
these are emerging in the 1990s. We then outline the approach to program 
evaluation advocated in The Self-Managing School. This dealt with the 
gathering of information and the making of judgments on the extent to 
which the school addressed its goals and needs, implemented its policies 
and used its resources in the various programs of the school. Our main 
concern was accountability in the local setting. We then demonstrate how 
this approach can be incorporated in a model for accountability which 
addresses the aforementioned issues of the 1990s. We describe broad strat- 
egies for accountability at different levels of a school system, making 
reference to the comprehensive approach in the system of self-managing 
schools in the Edmonton Public School District in Alberta, Canada. We 
comment on transitions in approaches to accountability in Australia, Britain 
and New Zealand, focusing in particular on changes in the role of the 
inspector which have been foreshadowed in Britain following publication 
of The Parent's Charter.^ Some implications are drawn for the appraisal of 
principals and their schools. We conclude with a listing of attributes of the 
responsive leader in the self-managing school. 



Issues in Accountability 

Five major issues in accountability are evident in the several countries 
identified in this book: purposes to be addressed, testing of students, roles 
in accountability, appraisal of staff, and feasibility of approach. Debates 
are frequently conducted in a highly charged and heavily politicised manner. 



Purposes to be addressed 

Accountability has only recently become a major issue in schooling. In 
Australia, for example, a common pattern in the past involved the testing 
of students at primary and secondary levels, with outcomes communic- 
ated to parents and students in a regular report. So-called external exami- 
nations were conducted at the senior levels of secondary schools, with 
public reporting of results for individual students in some places. Schools 
with high levels of success in external examinations were sometimes 
identified. Inspectors moved from school to school on a cyclical basis. In 
recent years external examinations were abandoned at all but the most 
senior level and, at that level, were retained with the addition of a major 
component of school-based assessment. Until recently the word *ac- 
countability* was not used, but the purpose of accountability, as far as it 
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was implied, was largely related to the furnishing of information on the 
achievements of individual students and, in general and somewhat ill- 
defined terms, on the performance of schools. Accountability of the school 
to the system as implied in the inspectorial approach was weakened when 
the inspeaorate was phased out in m^ 

The explicit use of the word ^accountability* has accompanied such 
developments and concerns as the introduction of special purpose grants, 
with governments seeking information about the extent to which the 
purposes of these grants were achieved; concern on the part of parents that 
schools were providing a good education; a broad-based concern in society 
about the quality of education, especially in respect to the acquisition of 
basic skills or core competencies, and the manner in which these matched 
the economic needs of the nation; concern at disparities among schools 
and school systems across the nation; and concern for efficiency, especially 
at a time of great pressure to reduce expenditure on public education. As 
a result, there has been a growing expectation that schools and school 
systems should be able to furnish information on many matters to differ- 
ent individuals, groups, organisations and levels of government for a variety 
of purposes. 

The purposes of accountability, as they have emerged in the 1990s, 
may be expressed in terms of the intended target and the nature of in- 
formation to be provided. Each implies a *right to know' as far as that 
target is concerned: 

1 accountability of the school to the student and parent, with regular 
reports of student progress and achievement during each year of 
schooling; 

2 accountability of the school to parents and the local community, 
with reports of a general nature being furnished from time to time 
in relation to the achievement of expeaations; 

3 accountability of the school to the school system, with reports of 
varying specificity on the achievement of goals, priorities and 
standards, including the manner in which resources have been 
deployed; 

4 accountability of the school system to the government, being a 
consolidation of information on the achievements of the system; 

5 accountability of state governments to national governments, as 
national strategies for educational reform have emerged, with re- 
ports on the extent to which school systems have attained targets 
or standards which have been mutually agreed or are a condition 
of funding; 

6 accountability of governments and systems of education to the 
community, especially in respect to the extent to which resources 
have been provided to enable schools to achieve expectations which 
have been set for them. 
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The means by which these purposes are to be addressed are currently 
the subject of discussion and debate in most places, with no standard 
patterns emergmg. Preferred approaches are, in many instances, limited 
by the availability of resources to collect and analyse information. The key 
issue in the context of this chapter is the extent to which these multiple 
purposes of accountability can be consistent with and addressed in a self- 
managing school. In this chapter we comment on all, but give particular 
attention through explanation and illustration to the second and third - 
purposes in the above list. 



Testing of students 

There is widespread interest in the testing of students at different levels of 
schooling and the public reporting of results, often on a school by school 
basis. Such praaices extend those often associated in the past with external 
examinations at the senior secondary level. Testing along these lines has 
been under way for a number of years in most states of the USA and has 
now made its appearance in England and Wales. In Australia it has been 
introduced in New South Wales, with national approaches foreshadowed 
in late 1991. 

The arguments advanced for testing are generally based on the eco- 
nomic imperative, that is, concern that the schools of the nation must 
provide students with the knowledge and skills that will enable them to 
participate fruitfully in a labour force which matches the needs of the 
nation within a global economy. Arguments in favour of assisting student 
and parent choice of school are also evident, as is the case based on increasing 
mobility of families. In summary, it is asserted that information about the 
performance of schools, generally and individually, should be made avail- 
able publicly to enable decisions of one kind or another to be made about 
the quality of education. 

There are limitations in these approaches to testing, not the least of 
which is their narrow focus and the resultant distortion which may occur 
in learning and teaching, especially for testing at the primary level. Highly 
valued goals may be devalued. Serious concerns have properly been raised 
about the validity of school-by-school comparisons when the results are 
made available to the public and no account is taken of the characteristics 
of the school and its community. Those who make decisions based on the 
published results have no means of determining the Value added' com- 
ponent of the school's contribution. 

The issue is whether national, state or system-wide testing can be 
accommodated in the concept of the self-managing school. We believe 
that they can be, but point out that the results constitute just one of many 
sets of indicators in a framework for accountability. 
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Roles in accountability 

Another issue is the roles of different individuals and groups in the col- 
lection, analysis and interpretation of information. At the local level, for 
example, who is responsible to whom when we refer to the school being 
accountable to its community? On the one hand, it may be vague and ill- - 
defined if parents and others are simply left to form their own judgments 
and take their own actions on the basis of an annual report delivered in 
general terms on a particular occasion by the principal, with no specification 
of procedures on how that report may be taken up. On the other hand, 
there may be a clearly defmed expectation that the principal will report 
outcomes for a number of matters, including reports on specific initiatives 
which have been undertaken in a particular year, as well as more or less 
standard forms of reporting on matters of recurring interest such as aca- 
demic achievement. 

The issue here is the extent to which the role of principal, other 
school leaders and the policy group should be specified in terms of the 
kind of information to be gathered, the form in which it should be reported, 
and the actions to be taken after reports have been made. 

Accountability of the school to the school system is more complex 
and problematic, especially where the traditional inspectorial role has been 
phased out. Two approaches characterise what is emerging in different 
countries. One is the expectation that schools will have a charter or a 
development plan which includes information about the manner in which 
centrally determined priorities are to be addressed. These plans are made 
available to personnel at the district, regional or central levels who con- 
firm that system intentions will, in fact, be addressed. The second ap- 
proach is the formation of teams of staff at the district, regional or central 
levels who systematically collect information fi-om schools about the extent 
to which centrally determined priorities have been addressed. In many 
respects these teams operate in the style of inspectorial teams of the past, 
but their roles are more clearly and narrowly defined and they do not 
involve the inspection of teachers in the classroom setting. The names of 
such units vary, with 'review' and 'audit* frequently included. 

The issues for consideration here are the extent to which the centre 
should specify matters on which schools should provide information; the 
manner in which different individuals and groups shall collect, analyse and 
interpret this information; and the forms of redress which may be deployed 
in the event that a school does not meet expectations for the achievement 
of centrally determined priorities. 

Appraisal of staff 

Issues related to the appraisal of staff have come into sharper focus with 
developments of the kind outlined in Chapter L In accounting for 
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megatrends in education, we referred to growing concern for quality and 
equity and emergence of the service ethic. Schools and school systems are 
coming under increasing pressure to ensure that the needs of all students 
are addressed. There will be no place for teachers who cannot play their 
part* The trend to self-management and the collapse of bureaucracies in 
education means that responsibiUty for ensuring the highest standards of 
teaching is shifting to the school level, with particular attention given to 
procedures for the selection, placement, promotion, appraisal and ongoing 
professional development of teachers, including, of course, the principal 
and other leaders. That the context differs from that which exists in the 
past is evident from developments in Britain and New Zealand, where the 
intention is to have teachers contracted to individual schools through their 
boards or councils rather than with a central authority. 

The issues here include the roles to be adopted by different individuals 
in appraisal of teachers, including the principal and other leaders, and the 
extent to which appraisal is linked to the achievement of outcomes. 

Feasibility of approach 

Issues of feasibility are also evident in planning for accountability. The 
gathering and reporting of valid information related to the achievements 
of students, especially that which enables conclusions to be drawn about 
the contribution made by the school, are both complex and costly. On the 
one hand, concerns are raised if indicators of performance are too narrow, 
addressing only a few goals of education, or if relatively cost-effective 
paper and pencil tests are utilised. On the other hand, there is resistance 
to the employment of large numbers of non-school personnel to carry out 
inspectorial or review and audit functions, or if apparently excessive 
amounts of time are spent by teachers on repeated testing over the full 
range of learning objectives. 

Issues related to feasibility of approach are especially evident in the 
early 1990s as the demand for accountability is mounting. At the same 
time, making the issue comprehensively problematic, are pressures for 
greater efficiency and effectiveness, if not cost-cutting, under conditions 
of recession and, in some instances, financial crisis. Experience in New 
Zealand and plans in Britain furnish evidence of the difficulties in planning 
for accountability. 

In New Zealand an Education Review Office was established follow- 
ing government implementation of the major recommendations in the 
Picot Report of 1989. These recommendations were directed at the creation 
of a national system of self-managing schools. Within a short time the 
government called for *a wide ranging review of the process and outcomes 
of the reform of education administration to date and to recommend any 
improvements in the process or the structure.' The report of this further 
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review, entitled Today's Schools (the title contrasts with Tomorrow's SchoolSy 
the statement of government intentions following broad acceptance of 
Picot), included recommendations to reduce the Education Review Office 
staff to approximately half its initial level and to Redirect a significant pro- 
_ portion of the present funding for the Education Reyiev/ Office to schools/^ 
While all of the intentions and rationale for plans in Britain were not 
known to us at the time of writing, it appears that the government is 
unwilling to expand or possibly even sustain at current levels the body of 
people who constitute Her Majesty's Inspeaors. In The Parent's Charter of 
1991, the government signalled its wish to see an increase in the frequency 
of inspection of schools, with summary reports being made available to all 
parents by right. ^ To accomplish this, it plans to pass legislation which 
will allow the accreditation of independent inspectors, with schools free to 
hire their own inspectors under the provisions of local management. In- 
formation to hand suggests that the number of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
employed by government may decline from 480 to 175, with only forty- 
three remaining to carry out inspections of schools.** 

It is ck*ar that the demand for accountability is increasing at a time 
when governments are unable or unwilling to sustain current levels of 
staff who can be directly involved in the inspection or review of schools. 
At the heart of the resolution of this issue is the extent to which valid 
information can be furnished for accountability purposes under these 
conditions. We suggest some ways in which this can be done in another 
section of this chapter. 

Evaluati.m and Review in the Self-Managing School 

The refined model for self- management, as described in Chapter 2, is 
reproduced here for convenience in Figure 7.1. Evaluation and review is 
one of the key phases of the annual management cycle. Half of the circle 
is shaded in black, the other is not, indicating that the policy group and 
program teams have separate, important but related tasks in program 
evaluation. The policy group has responsibility for ensuring that the charter 
of the school is the starting point and focus for evaluation efforts and, 
more specifically, for the collection of information and making of judg- 
ments in respect to the extent to which policies* priorities and plans have 
been addressed. Program teams, will, of course, contribute to this effort 
but have the special responsibility for the gathering of information and the 
making of judgments on the extent to which plans for teaching and learn- 
ing have been addressed. Incluclcd here v;ill be information gleaned from 
the school's testing program. Consistent with all that we have encouraged, 
there are high levels of participation in tiicsc activities; teachers in program 
teams and representatives of tlie school community in working parties of 
the policy group. 
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Figure 7. 7. The Refined Model for Self -Management 
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We stressed that this aspect of the model highlighted the major features 
of a key phase of an ongoing cycle, acknowledging that program evaluation 
occurs formally and informally all the time. Wc were also conscious of the 
time-consuming and burdensome approaches to whole-school evaluation 
in the past. Accordingly, we devised a set of guidelines which might make 
the })rocess of program evaluation relatively straightforward, integrated 
with ongoing management processes* maintaining a focu':: on learning and 
teaching, with outcomes which can be easily taken up in the next cycle of 
self-management. The following are the major features of the approach 
wc recommended. 
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• Distinguish between minor evaluations and major evaluations; for 
each program, the former is carried out informally by members of 
the program team once each year, while the latter is carried out in 
relatively comprehensive fashion on a cyclical basis (say, once every 
three, four or five years) by a working party or evaluation team 
appointed by the policy group. 

• The minor evaluation may rely on informed opinion among 
members of the program team, the aim being to identify matters 
for fine tuning in the next year (although evidence of major prob- 
lems should result in a major evaluation in anticipation of signific- 
ant change); the major evaluation calls for more extensive and 
objective gathering of data from sources outside the membership 
of the program evaluation team, the aim being to appraise policies 
and programs in searching fashion. 

• Reports of evaluations should be relatively brief, with one and 
two pages being the maximum length recommended, respectively, 
for minor and major evaluations of a particular program. 

• Reports of all evaluations should be gathered together and pub- 
lished in simple, jargon free, easy-to-read form. Copies should be 
made available to each member of all program teams, to the policy 
group and to others upon request. 

• Minor evaluations can be carried out in an hour or so toward 
the end of each school year; major evaluations are more time- 
consuming but can generally be carried out in the second half of 
a school year. 

• Program evaluation reports are utilised immediately in the next 
phase of the model for self-management. With all evaluations 
completed by the end of the preceding school year, the published 
collection of evaluation reports can be on the table at the first 
meetings of policy group and program teams at the commence- 
ment of the next school year. The policy group may immediately 
review each report in turn and may ask questions such as the 
following: *Are new needs identified?' *Is there a need to review 
policy in areas related to this program?' 'Should the development 
plan be modified in the light of this report?' 'Should priorities be 
changed?' 'What are the implications in respect to the allocation of 
resources to this program?' Program teams may address similar 
questions. Policy groups will seek the comment of program teams. 



Performance indicators 

An indicator is an attribute of a program or school, a measure of which 
is utilised in making Judgments about the program or school. Such at- 
tributes may be related to inputs, such as resources allocated to a program 
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or the number of years of teaching experience among staff; processes, 
including aspects of teaching and learning such as time allocated to par- 
ticular tasks or the extent to which certain technologies are used; or out- 
comes, such as results on tests of achievement. The measures may be 
relatively subjective, such as opinions of teachers or perceptions of parents, 
or they may be "relatively objective, such as frequency of use of a service 
or scores on tests. Performance indicators are concerned with outcomes, 
but the term is often used to encompass all that we have included here. 
Many performance indicators such as rates of retention, attendance, sus- 
pension or graduation describe the general ^health* of the school. 

Indicators may be utilised in making judgments about aspects of a pro- 
gram, a program as a whole or the school as a whole, including the extent 
to which matters of fundamental importance in the school charter have been 
addressed, policies have been implemented or the development plan has 
progressed. The policy group should ensure that appropriate indicators 
have been specified in plans, budgets and documents of strategic import- 
ance to the school. The group should be satisfied that the indicators will 
meet requirements for accountability to the community and to the centre. 

Consistent with all the guidelines for self-management, indicators 
should be easy to understand, to the extent that their validity will be easily 
accepted by all with an interest, and that information associated with each 
can be readily and inexpensively acquired and communicated. This is 
especially important, given that a range of indicators will usually be required 
in order to make sound judgments. For example, scores on tests do not 
tell all about the worth of a program or a school. 

Satisfying requirements for accountability 

The broad arrow above the circle labelled 'evaluation and review' in Figure 
7.1 is intended to indicate the utilisation of information in the review of 
charter, policies and development plan. It is also intended to indicate a 
relationship to requirements for accountability. Those at the centre of the 
school system will seek information on the extent to which centrally 
determined goals, policies and priorities have been addressed. Appropriate 
indicators should have been identified to ensure ease of reporting. Similar 
considerations are required in reporting to the community of the school. 
In the refined model for self-management, all the matters for report should 
be contained in the school charter which should thus be a helpful docu- 
ment in planning what might be formally titled the School Report. 

Consistent with ail guidchnes for self-management, the School Report 
should be a relatively brief document of no more than, say, five pages. It 
should be free of jargon, with tabular or point form presentation of infor- 
mation based on agreed indicators related to goals, policies, priorities and 
other matters of importance as set out in the charter of the school. 
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We described earlier the issue of feasibility of approach, referring in 
particular to the potentially high costs to a system of employing large 
numbers of inspectors and other officers engaged in review and audit. We 
suggest that with the approach to accountability described here, with ac- 
countability expectations including the specification of indicators incor- 
porated in the school charter, there will be no need for large cadres of 
external reviewers. Indeed, we envisage information being provided an- 
nually to the centre and the community in routine fashion with only one 
system officer normally involved. Even for major reviews conducted on 
a cyclical basis, there will rarely be need for a heavy commitment of 
external staff. 

A final matter in connection with indicators and accountability is 
concerned with national or system-wide testing programs and the manner 
in which they may be incorporated in the approach we outline here. We 
see no difficulty unless, of course, test scores constitute the sole set of 
indicators, but this should never be the case; they become one of many 
indicators which, taken together, provide information which represent- 
atively samples the goals, policies and priorities of the system and school. 

Accountability in Action in a System of Self-Managing 
Schools 

The Edmonton experience 

We selected the Edmonton Public School District in Alberta, Canada, to 
illustrate the approach to accountability we have described thus far. This 
city school district introduced school-based management to all of its more 
than two hundred schools in the early 1980s, following a three-year trial 
in seven schools. Known originally as school-based budgeting, the practice 
has broadened to encompass most of the characteristics we have described 
for a system of self-managing schools. Absent is a policy group for each 
school which includes parents and others from the school community. 
The elected school board is the policy group for the system as a whole; 
there are no school councils or school boards at the local level. A detailed 
account of the Edmonton experience is provided by Brown. ^ 

Framework for accountabilitY 

The following kinds of information arc gathered for purposes of account- 
ability. A description of key processes follows this listing. 

• All students at grades 3, 6 and 9 levels take district tests in language 
arts, mathematics, science and social science; students in grade 12 
take the Alberta Education Examinations. 
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• Each year a panel of experts defines a 'benchmark' (standard) for 
each of the district tests, this being a level of achievement which 
is considered an attainable target for ail students in all schools. 
Performance on these tests is gathered for each school, area (region) 
and for the system as a whole. Results are reported according to 
the numbers of students at each grade level, who wrote and achieved 
the benchmark, who wrote and did not achieve the benchmark, 
who wt. ^ declared exempt, who were absent, and who attained a 
standard of excellence (a score of 80 per cent or higher). 

• All students, teachers, principals, district staff and a representative 
sample of parents complete an opinion survey each year. Students 
at the primary level rate their satisfaction with 23 factors in the 
categories of courses and programs, organisation, staff, and services 
and facilities. The category of communications is added to provide 
a total of 35 and 37 factors for junior and senior high school students 
respectively. Teachers, principals and district staff rate their satis- 
faction with 28 factors in the categories of confidence with senior 
personnel, support from senior personnel, communications, goals, 
working conditions and recognition for their contributions. Parents 
rate their satisfaction with 29 factors in the categories of courses 
and programs, organisation, staff, services and facilities and com- 
munication. Responses are gathered for each school, area (region) 
and the district as a whole for each sector of the school system 
(primary, junior high and senior high). Reports include percent- 
ages of respondents who were satisfied or dissatisfied, with an 
indication of lowest, mean and highest percentages of satisfied 
respondents among the schools in each sector. 

• Comparative data are reported for eac^ year since 1987 for district 
tests and since 1981 for opinion surveys. 

• Results of tests and surveys which are made public are aggregated 
by sector for the district as a whole so that the public at large is 
not able to make school-by-school comparisons. Schools receive 
detailed analyses of their own tests and surveys, and are able to 
compare their outcomes with the range of results for other schools 
in their area and in the district. Analyses for a particular school are 
available to parents and others upon request. 

• Other information reported for each school are retention rates for 
enrolment in grade 12 subjects; student attendance rates; percent- 
ages of students achieving acceptable and excellence standards in 
Alberta Education Examinations at the grade 12 level; percentages 
of students receiving the Alberta Education Higli School Diploma; 
percentages of students receiving Edmonton Public Schools Honour 
Awards; numbers of staff attending in-service and external pro- 
fessional development activities; number of bookings for commu- 
nity use, considered an indicator of community attitudes toward 
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schools; costs of repair and maintenance borne by the district on 
the one hand and by the school on the other; costs of capital 
projects; budget allocations and actual expenditure on utilities (gas, 
electricity, water); total budget allocation and actual expenditure, 
specifying surplus or deficit to be carried forward. 

TTie processes for accountability 

The processes for accountability are consistent with the approach described 
in this chapter. The key person in the link between school and centre is 
the Associate Superintendent responsible for the management of schools 
in a particular area of the city. For example. Bob Smilanich is Associate 
Superintendent for Area 6 which in 1990-91 had 9618 students enrolled in 
twenty-eight schools spread throughout the distria (areas in this context 
are not defined by geographic boundaries). Smilanich has responsibility 
for ensuring that distria goals, policies and priorities are known to principals 
who then work with their staff and others in planning for the forthcoming 
year. Schools set their own priorities in a manner which reflects the central 
framework as well as local considerations. Program plans and budgets are 
prepared and performance indicators are specified. Among these perform- 
ance indicators are those drawn from the central framework for account- 
ability as listed above. 

In preparing plans for the forthcoming year, schools are guided by 
the results from tests and surveys in the previous year. The Associate 
Superintendent meets with principals to review these results, explore faaors 
underlying areas of concern related, for example, to performance which 
falls short of school expectations or at the lower end of the range in the 
area and district. The Associate Superintendent also sets priorities for the 
area, taking account of these results for all schools as well as the goals, 
policies and priorities for the district as a whole. 

The Associate Superintendent is also the key person in the account- 
ability framework in terms of reporting to the distria's elected Board of 
Trustees. For example, Associate Superintendent Bob Smilanich met with 
the Board i^r. 5 October 1991 to review the results for the previous academic 
year in 1990-91. His sixty-page report was prepared by a Review Com- 
mittee of four which included a school principal. In addition to a tabulation 
of test scores and survey responses for all schools in the area, along the 
lines listed earlier in this section, an overview highlighted aspects where 
gains and losses were made in a comparison with results for 1989-90. He 
was able to report, for example, that: 

The 1990-91 results at the elementary level arc most encouraging. 
With fewer exemptions, there were gains in the numbers of students 
meeting the benchmark in all four subject areas at both the grade 
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3 and 6 levels. CoUeaively, the results of the grade 9 level failed 
to show comparable gains and will become the focus of attention 
for the current year.^ 

Smilanich reported that *the performance of_ students on the district's 
achievement exams was a key component in the performance review of all 
principals.'"^ Another feature of Smilanich's report was a section which 
summarised priorities for attention in each of the schools in the area for 
the preceding year. 

Three observations are made in relation to the resources required to 
sustain the approach to accountability in the Edmonton Public School 
District. The first is that it is evident that the system has established a 
sophisticated array of survey processes over the last decade in addition to 
the testing program. Survey instruments are typically brief and ^respondent 
friendly' such that high rates of return are received. Item responses have 
been selected so that computerised scoring is possible. Once established, 
the survey process has become routine at a relatively low cost to budget. 
Subject area specialists are required, of course, to design the tests and to 
set the benchmarks. The second observation is that the approach to account- 
ability in Edmonton does not call for large numbers of external review per- 
sonnel. Indeed, the Associate Superintendent is virtually the only person 
involved in the district-school link. The third observation is that the district 
has been able to highlight steady gains in most areas over the course of a 
decade given its now substantial database and the setting of benchmarks 
from year to year by teams of experts in the different subject areas. This 
is a commendable achievement considering the general concern in Western 
nations at the quality of education throughout the 1980s. Indeed, there has 
been remarkable stability in the district as evidenced by the faa that Michael 
Strembitsky has been Superintendent of Schools since the early 1970s, 
bringing his vision to realisation throughout the intervening years. 

Accountability and outcomes of education 

Questions are often raised as to whether this relatively sophisticated ap- 
proach to accountability in Edmonton has provided information which 
reveals that the system has done better than if it had not moved to self- 
management, or if it has done better than comparable districts over the 
period of adoption and institutionalisation. Before and after data on stu- 
dent achievement were not collected, and there is no evidence to suggest 
that Edmonton students are achieving at higher levels than their counter- 
parts in comparable systems. However, Brown's study of school-based 
management in Edmonton and other systems led him to the following 
conclusion in respect to the links between school-based management and 
outcomes in education: 
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The Edmonton surveys reveal an increase in outcomes in the form 
of satisfactions registered by large numbers of parents, students, 
and personnel working in schools and the district office. These 
results appear to be stable, significant, and superior to those ob- 

served from general surveys conducted in the rest of_Canada and_ 

the United States.® 

We suggest that this is a considerable achievement for Edmonton Public 
Schools, but the most significant aspect of Brown's finding is that the 
district had the means of demonstrating these effects during a period of 
widespread concern about education in Canada and the United States. 
Indeed, most school systems around the world would be unable to do so 
because they lack a framework for accountability which might furnish the 
information. 

It is also worth noting that the levels of satisfaction about which 
Brown reports are not just marginally positive. For example, for 1990-91 
the percentage of parents reporting their satisfaction exceeded 80 for each 
category in the survey (courses and programs, organisation, staff, services 
and facilities, and communications).^ The percentage of teachers across all 
levels K-12 reporting their satisfaction exceeded 70 over all categories in 
the teachers' survey and exceeded 80 in the category concerned with 
working conditions (the items in this category dealt with the fairness of 
assigned responsibilities, whether the district and the school were good 
places in which to work, involvement in the budget process, opportunities 
for professional development, support received from central services, the 
extent to which workloads were distributed equitably, the appropriateness 
of class size, parental involvement, and non-parental involvement), 

Transitions in Leadership for Accountability 

Reference has already been made to changes in the role of the inspectorate 
in Britain which were foreshadowed in The Parent's Charter. In summary, 
a reduction in the numbers of HMIs from 480 to 175 has been intimated, 
but, with an increase in frequency of inspections of schools being an 
expectation, it means that the workload will shift to inspectors employed 
by local education authorities (LEAs) and, most significantly, to individuals, 
organisations and agencies who gain accreditation to carry out inspectorial 
work in schools. 

Given the issue of feasibility of approach raised earlier in the chapter, 
and the associated pressure to reduce costs at the level of the LEA, we 
question whether the proposed course of action can be sustained- Far better, 
we believe, for authorities to build approaches to accountability of the 
kind now well established in Edmonton, embedding evaluation and ac- 
countability in the culture of the authority and its schools, to the extent 
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that only one officer of the authority need be involved in the authority- 
school accountability link. 

All other expeaations for reporting to parents set out in The Parent's 
Charter can still be achieved. Schools would, of course, be entitled if not 
encouraged to contract additional external support, utilising, where ap-- 
propriate, one or more accredited inspectors. 

Similar possibilities can be explored for Australia and New Zealand. 
For the latter, we reported reduction in the number of staff in the Educa- 
tion Review Office following the review of reforms in the wake of the 
Picot Report. The course of action we suggested for the British scene 
might be considered here. For Australia, one of the most comprehensive 
and sophisticated systems of educational review has been established in 
South Australia under the direaion of Dr Peter Cuttance, who has a world- 
wide reputation for his expertise in matters related to evaluation and school 
effectiveness. The inspectorate has been abolished in Queensland, with 
plans and appointments in train at the time of writing for a similar scheme. 
The questions we raise here are similar to those implied in our commentary 
on the British scene. Essentially, these question the long-term desirability 
of sustaining a large and potentially costly central arrangement for evalu- 
ation and review when alternatives such as that in Edmonton are available. 

Perhaps it is best to see what is occurring in Australia, Britain and 
New Zealand as transitions to the approach which fully develops an 
evaluation and review capability at the school level and minimises, even 
to one, the number of system officers who are directly involved in the 
system-school accountability chain. 

Nothing in these comments should be construed as detraaing from 
the achievements and value of the work of inspectors in the past or 
suggesting that the kind of expertise they have acquired is no longer re- 
quired. We are contending that different working arrangements are pos- 
sible and desirable for a system of self-managing schools which maximise 
the capabilities of schools in respect to resources and skills in evaluation 
and review. 



Some Implications for Appraisal of Principals and Schools 

It was not our intention to describe and illustrate approaches to the appraisal 
of staffin the self-managing school. However, some implications are readily 
apparent in the foregoing accounts and some general principles are offered 
here as a guide to practice. Addressed here is the appraisal of principals. 
Included are some cautions in respect to the validity of school-by-school 
comparisons on the basis of test scores. 

1 Appraisal will remain problematic as long as there is ambiguity or 
uncertainty in the relationship between the school and the system 
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on the one hand and the school and its community on the other. 
The concept of the school charter has the potential to resolve the 
matter, for such a document will set out system and community 
expectations in a form which has been negotiated and agreed. The 
charter will be an important starting point in all matters related to 
accountability of the school and the appraisal of people such as the 
principal. 

2 Government has a legitimate interest in how well the school 
addresses centrally determined expectations. The charter should 
specify the kind of information to be gathered from time to time 
to monitor the progress of the school. In similar fashion, the local 
community through the policy group has a legitimate interest in 
how well the school addresses locally determined expectations, 
with appropriate specification in the school charter. 

3 Information on how well the school is meeting expectations is 
appropriately the focus of discussion between officers of the system 
and the principal on the one hand and the policy group and the 
principal on the other. These discussions should occur in the con- 
text of the charter, policies and development plan. 

4 There is no need for large review and audit agencies at central or 
other levels to carry out the task of monitoring school progress in 
addressing system expectations in the school charter. 

5 Momentum is gathering for national student testing programs in 
Australia and other countries. Such tests already exist in Britain. 
Without pursuing here the many issues related to the content of 
such tests, the argument in favour of appropriate tests is strong, 
given growing acceptance of the need to monitor the educational 
health of a nation. Within a system the results of such tests for 
particular schools may be helpful in discussions on school effect- 
iveness and school improvement, providing due recognition is 
given to situational factors. However, we know enough about the 
limitations of such tests to declare that school-by-school com- 
parisons without appropriate account of situational factors are 
invalid if we wish to find out if one school is *better* than another. 
There will be great pressure to release the raw data of school-by- 
school comparisons in a manner which will distort the account- 
ability process described thus far. In our view the strongest possible 
stand should be taken against the release of such data when ac- 
companied by claims or implications of relative effectiveness. 

6 Subject to the considerations set out above, the major character- 
istics of an approach to appraisal of principals may be described. 
The starting point is, of course, the school charter, which should 
specify the prittcipars role as leader and manager in addressing the 
expectations of the system and local community. Formative and 
summativc appraisal can thus be referenced to the manner in which 
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this role is specified. Those involved in the appraisal would likely 
include a person representing the system (in relation to system 
expectations), the local community (in relation to local expecta- 
tions), teachers (in relation to the role of the principal as the leader 
of the school), the principal and, preferably, the principal's mentor 
(reflecting here a preference for mentoring in the principalship). 

7 Assuming that principals are appointed for fixed terms, it is sug- 
gested that a formative appraisal is appropriate at the end of the 
first year and a summative appraisal is appropriate in the final 
year. 

8 While both kinds of appraisal may suggest areas for professional 
development, it is suggested that the latter may more appropriately 
emerge from ongoing consideration of progress in school develop- 
ment in the context of the school charter. 

9 Clearly, the foregoing are general considerations which require 
detailed specification of a host of matters. For the appraisal of 
principals, these will include procedures which ensure natural 
justice. 

The Responsive Leader 

We conclude with consideration of the attributes of a responsive leader 
who works successfully within the approach to accountability we have 
offered in this chapter. 

Responsive leaders are committed to the notion that the public school 
is an institution which has been established to serve the interests of society 
as a whole and the community in which it is situated, as well as, of course 
(and most fundamentally) its students. Reflecting this commitment, the re- 
sponsive leader is at ease with the notion that all whose interests are served 
are entitled to have information to enable judgments to be made about the 
extent to which the school is addressing and achieving expectations, as 
these are set out in the school charter. 

Demonstrating also the attributes of cultural leaders, responsive leaders 
are able to work with others to nurture a culture which values critical 
reflection on their work. 

Demonstrating also the attributes of educational leaders, responsive 
leaders are knowledgeable about learning and teaching, and the support of 
learning and teaching, to the extent that they are able to identify valid and 
reliable indicators for use in accountability. They are mindful of the 
limitations of indicators and of the importance of identifying a range of 
indicators which samples in comprehensive fashion the goals, policies and 
priorities of the school as well as key strategies in the school development 
plan. They can select those which optimise the allocation of resources for 
collection and analysis. 
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Demonstrating also the attributes of strategic leadership, responsive 
leaders are able to analyse information derived from evaluation and review 
and are able to work with others to draw implications for refinements to 
overall management strategy as well as for decision-making in the annual 
management cycle. 

Responsive leaders are mindful of the dangers of inappropriate or 
unethical or fraudulent claims based on information which arises from 
evaluation, especially in respect to results in system-wide testing programs. 

Responsive leaders are knowledgeable about different purposes and 
approaches to evaluation, including distinctions between program evalu- 
ation and personnel appraisal. On the other hand, responsive leaders ensure 
that appropriate connections are made between program evaluation and 
practices such as peer coaching and mentoring arrangements. Essentially, 
they ensure that the driving force in these and related activities is a burning 
desire for improving the quality of learning and teaching. 

Responsive leaders ensure that the force which should drive activities 
in a systematic approach to accountability is a desire for improvement. 
Indeed, responsive leadership itself may well be viewed as an underpinning 
of each of the dimensions of leadership we have considered in Chapters 4 
to 7, and the driving force behind the efforts of the whole school com- 
munity to enhance the quality of education. 
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8 Transforming the System: 

Avoiding the Perils; of Restructuring 



Self-managing schools are emerging in times of dramatic restructuring n 
education around the world. While changes to roles and responsibilities at 
the school level are challenge enough in themselves, there are concomitant 
changes at the central and other levels of the system which are even more 
far-reaching in terms of their impact on people. This chapter is concerned 
with the manner in which school systems may be transformed to achieve 
self-management, minimising the frequently cited perils of restructuring. 

The Perils of Restructuring 

These experiences are not unique to education; they have their counterpart 
in most fields of public and private endeavour. In the private sector, for 
example, Rosabcth Moss Kantcr catalogued the possible harms from re- 
structuring, referring to the cost of confusion, misinformation, emotional 
leakage, loss of energy, loss of key resources, breakdown of initiative, 
weakened faith in leaders' ability to deliver and the need for scapegoats.* 
She referred also to 'the backlash, the resistance, the cynicism, and the 
sheer fatigue of taking on so much change*, and to a ^crisis of commit* 
ment' which may be found among members of the organisation.^ 

This 'downside' of restructuring is the fear, if not the recent reality, 
in education. It has been documented most graphically in the Australian 
setting by Harman, Beare and Berkeley when they reviewed case studies 
of change in the 1980s in each of the six states and two territories. They 
observed that *while restructuring has had various obvious adverse eftccts, 
especially on morale, career structures and stability of school systems, the 
posiri^e effects appear to be limited/^^ 

vJn a more positive note, Kanter outlined three key strategies which she 
asserts lie at *the core of the post-entrcpreneurial management revolution*: 

restructuring to find synergies among pieces of the business, both 
old and acquired ones; opening their boundaries to form strategic 
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alliances with suppliers, customers and venture partners; and devel- 
oping explicit programs of investment and coaching to stimulate 
and guide the creation tjf new venturer from within/ 

One s;en?;cs that a parallel statement could be written lor education. 
Wc believe that systems of self- managing schools along the lines described 
and illustrated oftcr a real pcssibilily for developing these organisational 
attributes. In their review of developments in Australia, Harman, Beare 
and Berkeley ccnicluded that 'the emerging new model for the delivery of 
public education is likely to be through self-managed schools', but declare 
that *one major challenge is to explore and to specify what particular 
conditions are necessary in order to make the self-managing school work 
really well/' We address this challenge in this chapter. 

Five areas are addressed. The first outlines ways in which a system 
must change in respect to the mdnner in which reaources arc alhrau d to schools. 
This h crucial to the succe«^% of self-managemcnt, given the r^ftcn expressed 
concern that there will be adverse effects on equity. We take a contrary 
view, believing that ^:quity may be enhanced through a transition to school 
self-nianagcmcnt, In the second section wc cxamme the rote of the teacher 
ufiion in a system of self-managing sch(iols. Drawing on the example of 
Dade County Public Schools in Florida, we offer recommendations for a 
new role for teacher unions which fosters a higlicr level of piotcssionalism 
among teachers yet provides the safeguards which arc normally expected 
in collective agreements negotiated at the system level. We then leturn to 
the concept of culture, introduced in the school context in Chapter 4. and 
outline tniys in which thv system wM^f tmrturv a aifturv of service in support of 
self-manasin^ schooh. In the fourth section we acknowledge the painful 
cficcts of system restructuring, much of w*hich has occurred at the same 
time as initiatives in school self- management have been undertaken, Wc 
address here the harmful effects noted by Kantcr in the business sector and 
by Harman. Deare and Berkeley in their account of resiruciurinjr: in Aus- 
tralian educati(>n. V/e provide guidelines in 'cariuf; and cushioninff for people 
affected by restrucluriti^ at the centre as the system is transformed to support 
school self-management. In the fmal section we summarise (he attributes of 
system leadership observed in difibrcnt places in the transition to school self- 
management. 

We do not provide a stcp-by-step account t^f how systems are trans- 
formed fr»r self-management. A detailed account of change in selected 
srhnni system^ in Canada and the United States is provided by Brown 
and. in a single system in the Unilci! States, by Wissler and Ortiz.'' Nor 
do we dill with a system requirement for pn^fcssional development. 
Wc addressed this in Chapter f} in the context of educatir»nal leadership. 
Our primary purpctsc in Chapter H is to address selected strategic isstics 
at tlic system level that have prcived problematic over time across all 
nations. 
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Achieving Equity through Sclf^Managemcnt 

Harman, Bcare and Berkeley identified equality of provision and oppor- 
tunity (equity) as a critical consideration in addressing the challenge of 
self-managing schools: 

It should be remembered flLK, in the larc nineteenth century, the 
highly centralised 'state*- wide bureaucratic system \vc 1:nc\v for a 
hundred years was developed largely in order to ensure equality of 
educational provision and opportunity, across vast geographic oreaji. 
Unless the new systems of publicly sclf-managcd schools can ensure 
a large measure of equal provision across states, they will soon 
come utKlcr considerable political pressures, perhaps leading even 
to a new movement for recentralisation.^ 

U ib disappointing that much of the literature on restructuring has not 
presented the evidence that has accumulated over the last decade which 
reveals that allocation of resources in a system of self-managing schools 
likely to be more equitable than approaches that have been utilised for 
decades under more centralised arrangements, (iiven the frequency with 
which concerns such as those expressed above have been raised, vvc set out 
in this section of the chapter some of the ways in which fears about this 
facet of restructuring can be alle% iated. What follows is an account of how 
a system may be transformed by allocating resources to self- managing 
schools in a maimer which more adequately reflects the values which arc 
held abcnit eduiation and schooling than the uniform or equal, allegedly 
fair, approjche.'s in tliu pj!^t. 

The cd^i fhr Cyjutty through sclf-tmwa^vmvrU 

The case for jchieviiig equity through self management as expressed 
best in an influential text in the V)7ih by Garni5., Gutln.. and i^crre/ 
They addressed the apparent paradox that school-site budgeting is niore 
equitable than relatively uniform, centralised allocations of resources to 
schools. They argued that centralised budgeting along tluse lines, with 
minimal opportunity for schools to budget to address local priorities, 
impaired the achievement of equality (equity), elTiciency and choice, hq- 
uity i^> impaired because a centralised budget makes it dilTicidt for school^^ 
to match sersices to student needs- Fftirirncy is impaired because incen- 
tives for its achievement are not provided. Diversity svithin and among 
schools is difficult, thus ccMistfaihing choice. All these limitation-, can be 
addressed through school-site budgeting or. in the broader view wc have 
taken, through sthool self nianagLincnt. 

I he challenge fur sihool systems, th'jn. i> to determine a means nf 
allocating resources to s(hnt»|., in an equitable manner, (akifig account nf 
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the various factors which make schools differ, one from another, thus 
providing what is called in some places a 'global budget' within which 
schools can address their own priorities within the framework offered by 
the school charter. 

We have had the opportunity to observe at first hand the efforts of 
different school systems to determine an equitable way of allocating re- 
sources to schools for school-site or global budgeting. These efforts have 
invariably been successful, despite some errors in the early stages in some in- 
stances. Such errors reflect more than anything else the fact that ihr actual 
cost of operating a school has rarely been known with any degree of 
accuracy under centralised arrangements, thus raising serious doubts about 
claims of equity under such conditions. 



Making the transiiion: the peuls of 'getdriji tht formulae right* 

The derivation of formulae to allocate equitably resources to schools has 
been the occasion of much anguish. It is helpful to understand how this 
has come about< Invariably the process begins with an attempt to unravel 
historical costs, that is, the actual costs of running schools in the pa'^i in 
each of the various categories of resource usage, fividcnce of past inequity 
usually emerges, with some schools consistently receiving more resources 
than others which are comparable in all other respects. These inequities 
came about because of the way in which some allocations were determined 
under centralised arrangemrnts: a combination of special case decisions or 
favours granted by supervisors iik subject area^ or others charged with 
decision-making, successful attempts to exert infUiencc ('the squeaky wheel 
gels the grease') or the maintenance of favoured status that accrues to 
soM\e sclu»uls that are deemed exceptional. 

Many school systems have commenced the transition to self-fuaMage- 
inent by devising formulae based on historical costs, but the inequities are 
sLuMi revealed lK?c,JUse the princess is open and data not previously knoxvn 
ur available soon cojoe to light. Any attempt inmiediaiely to redress the 
situation will, understandably, bring cries of concern from schools which 
were cially favoured in the past, for they will lose resources while 
others wili pjin. Some instances of initial uppositiou to self-management 
can be traced c this factor alone. 

Alternative^! are usually explored, such as all(fca!itins <m the basis of 
inputs, thai is. on mean costs of providing schooling tn students at ditTer- 
cnt levels of the school system- Another approach is to allocate re>v>urces 
on the basis of needs, that is, on mean co^ts of meeting learning needs in 
particular programs across the curricuhlm. Similar c^^nrerns are raised in 
each instJnce bctaiise, as with approaches ba^cd on historical costs, there 
Will appear l(» be winner 7 and losers in the transition, especially in times 
n( fmant. iai cf^nstraint. 
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Some Guidelines and Illustrations for Achiemtg Equity in Resource 
Allocation 

We ofFer rhe following guidelines with a view to easing the pain in moving 
from a centralised approach to allocating resources, wliich frequently re$uU<i 
in institutionalised inequity, to a decentralised approach, in which the 
search for equity is ongoing, open and invariably successful, judging from 
the satisfaction of participants in the process. These guidelines arc based 
on observations of and experience in learns charged with the task of deriving 
formulae in Australia, Britain, Canada and New Zealand. 

1 There should be a clear understanding at the outset that formu- 
lae for allocating resources to schools will be continually refined 
and improved as more information is acquired about the actual costs of 
meeting the educational needs of the full range of students in a particular 
schwl system. U should also be understood that changes will occur with 
shifts in values, priorities and other circuiiistantes in uimol system, 

2 Assurance should be given that *satety nets' will be provided in 
the years of transition or whenever there are rapid changes in sys- 
tem priorities or local circuimtanccs so that no school experiences a 
sudden decline in the resources allocated to it. Uy confining changes to. 
say. less than 2 per cent, ifstalfnig costs are included, or 5 per cent, if 
siatTuig costs arc not included, then a measure of stability and continuity 
in planning will be assured. Interestingly, there was evidence in England 
that schoc^ls experiencing large increases in resources had greater difficulty 
coping th;*n schooU experiencing a sudden decline, at least in the early 
stages of transition. 

3 There should be an expectation that formulae for allocating 
resources to schools will reflect a concern for meeting the Icamitig 
needs of all students and iAdor^ which do not have this central 
coticern will bo progressively phased out. There will be an unrelenting 
search for valid indicator, i)f the tcMiiribution of resources to learning. In 
the early stages of trdinsilion it is u«iUal to sec many factors specified in the 
various staff and non'Sf,ifTc(unpuncnts of a budget allocation: so much for 
electricity, so much ft)r telephones, so much for equipment, so much for 
nuinlenance and so To some exlciil this stage is necessary, because it 
pros ides reassurance of a relationship between the platemeni of funds rn 
school-based bud^;el i and the areas of visible cxpcndiUire in the school. In 
the early stages. Iiouevcr. there may be little discretion f(ir schools to 
budget across these areas. Even with these restrictions removed, it is usually 
dilVicull to establish a relationship bctsvcen the total of fuiids alUaated and 
the learning wccd^ of studnHs. Moreover, disparities atnoiif; schools arc 
soon rn^dc evident to a y^reater extent than in the past when salatie-^ of 
irathcrs arc taken into atctuint. StMne sth^>f>h )uve a prcponderanic nf 
teachers at the upprr end ff the salary scale, otlier schools luse the oppj'- 
Mtr p4tfrrn, I )i-^pariries catculated nn a per student ba«iis may be as high a^ 
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25 per cent, a range difficult to justify if it is students and their learning 
needs which should drive the search for approaches to ensure equity in the . 
allocation of resources to schools. 

4 The potential for conflict is high when approaches are demonstrably 
inequitable or_ when sudden changes to patterns of resource allocaticn are 
made. Such conflict hat been managed when the transition has in- 
volved a series of stages which have steadily sharpened the focus on 
the learning needs of students. These stages may be described as follows. 

STAGK I The GOK formula. The somewhat irreverently titled 'God only 
knows* approach predates the systematic developments of 
recent years. It is typified by the historical disparities described 
earlier. Significant inequities have been institutionalised. 

STAGE 2 The AWPV formula. The Age Weighted Pupil Unit is evident 
in the early stages of the transition to self-management. Kssen- 
tially, ir provides a direct reiaii<>nslii(j between age of student 
and the amount of the per student allocation, lo a large extent 
it perpetuates inequities embedded in historic practice, since 
srhfiol systems have often provided students at the senior sec- 
ondary level, for example, with the best buildings and equip- 
ment and the most highly paid and best qualified teacher^. 

STAGK 3 The ^WPV formula, The Need Weighted Pupil Unit is pre- 
dominantly a reflection of degrees of learning need, with 
allocations varying according to co^ts fur particular kinds of 
educational program. A range of other factors n)ay be utilised 
in supplementing the NWPU: examples include allocations 
related to student transiency rate or 'start-up' costs for the 
iiur^ului tion of a pr(^gram or a residua! factor based on age of 
student, School systems develop a capacity to dclrrminc the 
amount of NWPUs when sources (tfdala become more ex- 
tensive and some experience in rcfmemcnt of formulae from 
year lu year has been gained. An interim arrangement has 
been observed in which two allocations are made, one based 
on age and one based on need. 

SI ACil. 4 7/if KIAK formula. The 'Kid Is a Kid' approach involves a 
search for a single, uniform per student allocation for all 
students in the system derived friMu aggregated co^ts. Wc 
hj\e not t>b^er\ed the KlAK approacli in practice but have 
sensed tlie prc^^vire to move toward it. Supporters contend 
that the full rjugc otTtMrnlng tieeds c»r students is distributed 
thmughnut (he populaiioti t^t a school system, and devising 
complex forniulac to identity costs of dilTcrcntial degrees of 
need \:> unnrcc^.iiry, Wc disagree mv\ sugv.cst iha^ siKcc'.>ivr 
rcrinements ofthe NWPl f apprrurh v/ill achieve opunial IrvcU 
•»f equity. 
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Figure 8. 1. Needs-based Allocation of Resources to Schools in the Edmonton Pubhc 
School District, Alberta, Canada 
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senior high other tnan Iearn;ng needs a: Leve! 1; 
English as a Second Language 

Students m trades and services p^og^ams 

Students VAtli nofious difficulties in acadenrnc 
learning who 'equ«re special assistance 

St'Jdonis enrolfed m jipecal'Sl facifitios for the 

SluiHjfi!^ of t)ff5f^afy. f'-ig^' d'''d sen-of ^ <\>^ 
agtf who j'e moderately mentally or phy3'ca!'v 
hancJ'Cnpjyjd 

Students vvrx) are behaviour dtsorde/ed. 
fjejJendent hf»ndioapj.>ed, hearing imp.irod, mu'ti 
hand. capped, physica:iy hand. capped, or viSLia'ly 
impa red 

Students who <i'e hcn'^ng ••^inp^'^od, visualiy 
imoa-^cd, autistic, deaf and blmd. or phys c3"-y 
hafifl.capped foqu-'ng rciiojrong at lu.cls h-ci'ior 
than I ?»vr' 7 

Srjdfntn ^^hn n'e hpanng impared and visua' y 



Fi^^urc H. 1 ^uMiMurisi> the ^piuo^ili in resource allucatioii in (lie 
htlinniami Public ScIvjmI l ^i" irict in Albert.!. Ljnad.i u Inch extended self- 
iiMnapcmcnl to all its schonh in the early P^H(^. A feature has been the 
steady evoliJtton and successive rcfincnients alotig the hnes reflected thtt<; 
fjr in ihe^e pnidelinc:^. The siruciutc And aninunt'^ in l ipurc H.I are those 
in cficct in January 1^2. We believe it is an ex' client illustration of (he 
ntcds-bascd approach. Nine leveK nf per student allocation are tlefined, 
sviih the (oUl o( alt such allnc^tion^^ to a particular school formink: tlie 
ntajor p^irf of (he ^rluud butl.i;cr. Other rart'»rs, cinisistcnt uith the de- 
scription we \\A\c pr(^vided of the NU'l'U. arc rebted to ',nch factor; as 
tfaniiemy raee. lesel of annnnniity di^advan^J^c. •extent td c(>innnnii(y 
ti'^e ofsLfn>ol, and l osl of '\tart-tip' for now prr^^rrains. 1 he loial allocatjon 
eon^^lifiife^ a i^ltibal hndi^ct for the I'.chool v hich cin fheti plan \{* < \- 
j>t.ndi«Mrr a< ' "rdin^; fo sy^tr ii> and ilund priorities.. I( sliould l>e rtotcd 
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that salary costs in a particular classification of staff are charged to schools 
at the average rate for the system as a whole* 

5 A working party, supported by high-level technical ex- 
pertise, should be established to devise formulae for equitable re- 
sotu-ce allocation, It is apparent in some systems moving toward school 
self- management that there is a surprising lack of information about what 
it actually costs to operate a school or a particular educational program 
within a school or across a system. To devise an equitable approach to 
allocating rc^iources to schools can, therefore, become a time-consuming 
and difficult task in the early stages. At least two kinds of expertise are 
required, one a capacity for financial analysis, the other a capacity to relate 
educational philosophies, policies and programs to resources. Working 
parties preparing options for resource allocation should contain both kinds 
of expertise, with one or more members being school-based staff. In the 
early stages, in particular, the working party will be preparing a series of 
option' each of which should be subjected to trial on a simulation basis 
to confirm validity for a representative sample of schools prior to the 
selection and implementation of a preferred option. I hc working party 
should be reconstituted annually, given experience in school systems such 
as luimonton which indicates the need for ongoing monitoring^ develop- 
ment and refmf/nent of formulae for resource allocation. 

6 The manner in which budget allocations for staff arc ad- 
dressed is complex and must be handled with great care if the 
transition to school self-management is not to be jeopardised. It ii\ 
understandable, in the early stages, that formulae for tlie allocation of staff 
to schools (expressed as the number of stafl^) will be separated from for- 
mulae for allocations in the non-staff components of the total allocation to 
schools (expressed as an amount in dollars, or whatever the currency). 
Over time the i';siir will arise as to whether these tw*o broad kinds of 
.dl(>Lation should be anialgahuied to pfc»duce a single global resource 
formula alojig the lines illustrated in I'ipure 8.1. I hc issue will then arise 
?s to whether schools should be charged for statTaccording to arltial costs 
t»f salaries on a schooi-by-school basis, or whether a notional mean salary 
for the system shall be the basi:. of costing. We note that Hngland and 
Wales have opted for the former. Fdmonton for the latter. This issue i 
highly contentious as the process invariably unmasks major inequities in 
traditional and current per student costs nf staff. Hypothetically, three 
different per student co!;ts t^f staff may be JZC-^. %Vm and $4000 in three 
diffbrcnt schools in a system, rcflcctinR. respectively, init costs of staff in 
an urban school in a disadvantJKCcJ community staffed by aiostly bvRin- 
niiij^ iejcl(ci>: in i\ *«chof»l in an upper-cLivs community staffed by experi- 
enced higlily paid tearhrrs; and a rcmtjte small rural school of bejyiinninp 
trarliers where ^nullnes^. driven up unit ro^tv T)\h type ofdi^pariiy cxi^s 
now. but h largely hidden. SthtMil sclf-managt mcnt with a gk bal budget 
LMrnpnneni brin^,'^ \i mln the »»pon I h" lack of efiuify implied in Ihr fir^t 
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of these per student costs should lead to vigorous debate. In general, we 
recommend that those with responsibility for leading a system of self- 
managing schools become acquainted with these issues and with practices 
in the difTerent places we have mentioned. 



The Role of the Teacher Union in School 
Sclf«Managcment 

An important aspect of system transformation in the transition to school 
self-rnaiiagement is the role of the teacher union. Our observations in the 
different countries of which we have knowledge is that teacher unions 
have, in the main, been opposed to school self-management, at least at the 
time at which policy decisions on its adoption were made or early in the 
period of transition. There arc u?;ually signs of acceptance after the insti- 
luiitmalisation of (he reform, for reasuiii which probably include the view 
of mu l principals and teachers that they prefer school self-management to 
the more centralised arranf^emcnts which preceded the change. Most, if 
not alL the initial fears were nor justified or, if Uiey were, they were 
successfully addre-^scd ftncc experience was gained, as in the instance of 
ensuring equitable allocation of rcscnirces to schools. 

There arc exception'; to this pattern of opposition, notably in the 
United States, where the Prcsidc.it of the American federation of Teach- 
ers, Albert sShanker. adopted a generally supportive stance toward school- 
site management which lias proved highly influential in the restructuring 
movement in that cnunlry. Leaders of many professional assc>ciations have 
since taken the same positioii as restructuring gathers momentum. This is 
not to say that alt otlicials and ail member^ have shared tins view. 

l he stance of the United Teachers i»f Dade, affiliated with rhc Amcri* 
can Tederation i»f Teachers, was crucial to the success ofthe SchooM3ascd 
Management/Shared Decision-Making Project in Dade Clounty Public 
Schools in Florida, where union officials were involved in key dccisiotis 
from the outset m l-urther inform^tior. about (heir role is given later 
in this section, but it is noteworthy that Dade County was. at least until 
t Wi, the only system in the United States where Atatc. district and union 
authoriMcs were wc>rkirig in concert in the implctncntaiion of school- 
based management.* 



The trddilivfUil amu'n'ativc sttifwc ihv tcAchtr unii^n 

I hv traditir^nal ^Ixwlc- of ihe teacher uninn i^ explained, indeed justified, 
bv ^v^feni structures winch prcv^iilcd uiicil chc ad u fit ofthe phc/if»mcna 
wc ilfc consfderini^ in rl>i^ book. Siiivr der i^itin-makitig was centralised, 
JiiJ I'elaUV'Jv »i»MrMrfn irraiigrincnl • pre v jilt d acro^^» the '^iy^trin. it mad'j* 
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sense for teacher unions to match the centre in structures and processes of 
decision-making. In Australia, for example, teacher unions negotiated with 
state governments or state agencies on matters affecting teachers across 
the state. In the United States and Canada teacher unions connected with 
authorities at the school district level in the negotiation of collective 
agreements. In England and Wales, and in New Zealand, these connections 
were invariably at the national level. 

The situation became more complex for unions over the last twenty 
years as trends to school self-management were in their infancy and then 
gathered momentum. In Victoria, Australia, for example, school councils 
were given policy-making pov;crs in 1983, leaving unions with the prob- 
lem of coping with increasing diversity among schools as tensions developed 
with state- wide union-negotiated working conditions. The matter was 
resolved through a requirement that each principal consult with a com- 
mittee of teachers (Local Administrative Committee) in decisions related 
to the implementation of government guidelines and school council 
policies. 

Unions were generally opposed to proposals for more comprehensive 
approaches to school self-management. The argument was usually based 
on fcar^ of (i) inequitable allocation of resources t«> schools, with tejchcrs 
affected by these allocations; (ii) teachers being a( the mercy of arbitrary 
decision-making by school council and school board, or school principals 
if the approach became pri/icipal-based decision-making rather than school- 
based decision-making; (iii) smaller schools or schools in remote areas 
being closed, given an apparent connection between the trend to school 
self-nMMagcment and concern for efTiciency; and (iv) progressive weakening 
of hard fought centrally negotiated working conditions. Unions were often 
quick to point to the lack of research dernousti ating befure-and-aftcr effects 
on learning outcomes. A further argument against school sclf-nianagcinent 
was presented when change was made at the same time that a system v. as 
in financial crisis. A receni example is in Tasmania, Australia. An often 
heard view, though not formally expressed a^ a teacher union stance, 
was that the government was decentralising to schools decisicuis which 
were too hard to ma*:e at the centre. Self-management becanve associated 
with self-fundnig. I'iiially. critics of the teacher miinri stance have referred 
to the percei\ed fear of union leaders that their power base is eroded 
or fragmented by a shift to school self-management, in much the same 
w,iy ;is the power of svnior officers in school systems is apparently 
threatened. 

At the sjme time, however, there is a tension in the union position 
bet^veen opposition U> seirmanagement and commitment to the cm 
powerment of the teacher, fn the latter pr(«fcs5ional dimensioii of the role 
of th. teacher union, a shift of decision-making lo the srhoiil IcncI. if 
implcmcnlcd in the manner ijitendcd. should provide teachers with an 
inrr^^ ed opp'TOmirv to pardri|>,?le in drci^^i^'n-niakiiiK. 
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It is fair to say that teacher unions have generally taken a conservative 
stance in school self-management and that major thrusts to self-management 
have only occurred where there have been the active involvement and support 
of the union, as in the United States in the case of Dade County, or when 
The government or school board or chief executive officer has been in a 
very strong position in a political Kense, as in England and Wales, with the 
Thatcher and Major governments; in New Zealand, with the Langc and 
Bolgcr governments; or in the Edmonton Public School District in Canada, 
with the strong long-term leadership of Superintendent Michael Strcmbitsky 
and a supportive board. 

The utiiou respousc (o sclf-ntanagcnwnt 

A<i bc^t we can determine, most of the fears of teacher unions have proved 
groundless as events unfolded. We refer, in particular, to concerns about 
the equitable allocation of resources to schools (see the account earher in 
this chapter on the resolution of this issue) and the involvement of teachers 
in decision-making (see satisfaction of teachers reported in Chapter 7 in 
the lidmonton PiibHt; School District), although unions have maintained 
a cautious, if not sceptical, stance. It would seem appropriate for them to 
remain vigilant. 

In our view the model response by a luiion has been in Dade County, 
M(»ridii. While this system must be regarded as unique in virtually every 
j^pcct of its demography, making comparisons with most other systems 
inappropriate, the general approach of the union appears transferable, In 
relation to this accoinit, it should be stressed that the major thrust for self- 
management in this ihirty-rhrec-school pilot was explicitly in relation to 
the professii)nalisation of tcachcr?i and the encouragoniont among schools 
of a capcicity fi^r 'self-evaluation*. There were no forma! expectations for 
achieving improvenient in learning outcomes of students, although some 
inilicators in relation to these were utilised in the sumniative report of the 
prcycctJ 

As noted earlier, the union in Dade County was involved in decision 
ami planning from the outset. Collective agreements were negotiated with 
the school hoard in the normal way, but with one very important excep- 
tion: prin ision v/as made for ^chool-by-schotd variation througli a system 
of waivers. Swanson and King describe the approach in the following 
terms: 

School bf>ard rtilc!i. teacher c(»ntrjct pr<n isions. and Stale \XpJti~ 
ineiU of HdncaOnn regulations may be waived. YU^ school board 
has suspended requirements regarding maximum class si/e* length 
of school day, niimber i»f ininurcs per subject, and distribution of 
I p »rr tard ,. I hi union has allowed iraLhcrs tr» give np plaiuiing 
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periods, work longer hours for no additional pay, and engage in 
peer evaluation programs.** 

Jim Spinks visited a number of schools in Dade County in 1988 and 
had the opportunity to observe at first hand these variations from nego- 
tiated system- wide arrangements. He reports an interview with one teacher 
who indicated that she was prepared to work longer and work harder but 
only if she was party to making such decisions. In most schools in any 
system it is likely that most teachers work longer hours than specified in 
job specifications or collective agreements, and they do so by their own 
choice. What Dade County has done is formalise the arrangement through 
the waiver system, on the condition that teachers at the system and school 
levels are participants in the decision. 

It is worth noting the findings of a summativc evaluation of the 
project in Dade County, recalling that its primary purpose was the pro- 
fcssionalisation of teachers. Hanson and Collins, Principal Evaluators of 
the SBM/SDM Project, report the following: 

In terms of the major thrust of the project, che involvement of 
teachers in decision-making toward the end of making the profes- 
sion more attractive, there is substantial evidence to say that the 
project has succeeded. Teachers are involved in decision-making 
experiences in school cadres; 'teacher status' has improved; and 
there is evidence that school environment is perceived as being 
more collcgial and less autocratic 

Collins and Hanson report that ratings on key items related to the 
above are not as high as in the early years of the pilot and note the need 
for continuing in-service: 

All this is iU)t to say that there is no room for improvement in the 
project. 1 here is evidence that SUM is losing its 'unique visibility' 
within schools, as a myriad of other innovations are superimposed 
over SBM school programming. Principals report that there is 
substantial need for inservice in the area of converting ideas into 
w^orkable products or processes and that the role of the principal 
in SBM schools is increasingly 'difficult*.*^ 

The increasing load of innovations and the iticreasing dilTiculty ex- 
perienced by principals described by Collins and Hanson match the con- 
ditions emerging in most school systems. It is under these conditions that 
we have refined the model for self-management (Chapter 2) and have 
highlighted tile importance of slrategir leadership (Chapter 5) thai schools 
cm. to a greater extent than initially appeared possible, *take charge of 
their own agenda*. 
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Recommended stance for the teacher union 

In general, we urge the strong support of self-management by teacher 
unions who seek to enhance the professionalisation of their members. The 
levels of involvement and satisfaaion of teachers, as reported in Edmonton 
(Chapter 7) and in Dade County (Chapter 8), are illustrations of favourable 
outcomes. We believe thai the concerns of reachcr unions on matters sucli 
as resource allocation have been addressed, although vigilance is urged in 
respect to implementation. 

In summary, we would support a continuing and powerful role for 
teacher unions at the national, state or distria levels, depending on the 
context, on matters related to frameworks for salaries and working con- 
ditions, including advocacy for the highest possible levels of resourcing 
for schools. But none of these frameworks, we urge, should impair the 
capacity for a system or a school to waive certain requirements, providing 
i(;achers participate in the dedsion-makinp process. At the school levcl thc 
policies and procedures for allowing this diversity within centrally deter- 
mined frameworks may be incorporated in the school charter. Subject to 
these arrangements, we see no reason why there may not be diversity in 
respect to the structure of the school year, the size of classes, the days of 
ihc week on which classes are scheduled and the work load of teachers. In 
one sense what we arc advocating is a form of school-based enterprise 
bargaining, to use the language in vogue in Australia. All of this reflects 
a vision of an empowered profession, a vision we extend to the next 
century in our concluding chapter. 

Nurturing a Culture of Service 

At the heart of the transformation is a change of culture at all levels. At 
the system (central, regional, district) levels this is captured by the notion 
of a culture of service. The concept of culture and th., need for change 
were captured well by Dr Brian Scott, who conducted the review of the 
administration of education in New South Wales. He concluded that 'the 
inflexibility of the Department's structures and procedures has made it 
unresponsive to the real educative needs of students and teachers' and 
proposed that senior officers *will be agents of change during a fundamen- 
tal redefinition of corporate culture. Such a role will not come easily to 
those who have been part of a different culture, in some cases for more 
than 3{) years. 

Recalling that a simple way of viewing organisational culture is *the 
way we do things around here', we define a culture of service at the sys* 
tern level as one in which all day-to-day activities are driven by the value 
of prt»viding support to schools in a manner which meets needs in a 
precise and timely manner, negotiated withiti Jie limitations of resources 
which are known and undcrsiiH^d by all parties. 

1 / I 
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We acknowledge that many aspects of the centralised operations of a 
system of education are more concerned with direction than support, given 
the importance of centrally determined goals, policies, priorities, standards 
and other elements in a framework for accountability. Even for these 
functions, however, a culture of service should prevail. For example, there 
is a host of matters related to the framework where communications are 
received from schools and timely and helpful responses are required. Many 
organisations in the private sector now pride themselves in speed of 
turnaround; as citizens we demand it of agencies in the public sector. The 
following account by Jeremy SutclifTe of changes in the Department of 
Education and Science (DES) in Britain suggests that this shift in cul- 
ture has occurred at the centre as the nation moves toward school self- 
management within a tight central framework: 'DES officials are eager to 
point out that things have changed. There have been changes at the top. 
Papers that used to lie around on civil servants* desks for a fortnight, are 
now turned around in 24 hours, they say/'^ U should be pointed cut, 
however, that SutcIifTfe offers a negative prognosis, suggesting that *the 
changes may have come too late. Ministers show no signs that the leopard 
has changed its spots. . . . The DES in its present form looks unlikely to 
survive another Conservative victory.*'^' 

We believe that a transformation to achieve a culture of service is 
imperative for those involved in the direction and support of schools. The 
massive restructuring at the centre reported in nation after nation is likely 
to continue unabated unless this occurs. What follows are illustrations and 
guidelines for those involved in one important function, namely, the pro- 
vision of consultancy services to schools. 

Changing the cuUurc for coHsultattcy services 

A helpful example of changing the culture is offered by expe^-ience in the 
Edmonton Public School District in Alberta, Canada. We drew on ex- 
perience in this school system in Chapter 7 when describing a compre- 
hensive framework for accountabihty for self-managing schools.^'' 

Of particular interest in Edmonton is the decision in 1986 to include 
district consultancy services in the framework for school self-management. 
A representative sample of fourteen schools was selected from eighty-four 
which volunteered for participation in the project, the purposes of wliich 
were to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of the service, to improve 
the capability of school personnel to determine the nature and level of 
services required, and to improve the way in which consultancy services 
were accessed and delivered. Schools in the project had their lump-sum or 
global budget allocations increased by amounts which reflected the historical 
use of consultancy services, according to type of school and level of siudertt 
need. Standard costs for various types of service were then determined, on 
a per hour or per incident basis* with costs charged to schools as services 
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were provided. Schools could choose services outside those provided by 
the district. It is noteworthy that the level of utilisation of centra! services 
declined in the first year of the trial, with many schools choosing to ac- 
quire other resources or utilise alternative approaches to solving their prob- 
lems- For example, additional teachers were deployed or private seaor 
resources (for example, social workers) were used, or schools turned to 
neighbouring schools in their search for expertise. The extent to which 
central services were utilised returned to a more traditional pattern in 
succeeding years. 

It seems that the purposes of the trial were largely achieved after three 
years, with evidence of a strengthening of a culture of service. Outcomes 
included (i) a ^mission' which included the support of schools and central 
services as well as the opportunity to influence the setting of district 
policies and priorities; (ii) a clarification of the division of lesponsibility 
between central support and schools; (iii) approaches to needs assessme i 
which encouraged schools to plan and then allocate resources in their 
budgets for the provision of appropriate services; (iv) service agreements 
with schools; (v) enhancement of client autonomy; (vi) integrated delivery 
of services to schools; (vii) flexible modei of service delivery; (viii) flexible 
staffing patterns for those employed in central support services; (ix) de- 
velopment of generic knowledge, skills and attitudes as well as skills in 
consultation and areas of specialisation; (x) an enhanced capacity, for net- 
working; and (xi) an enhanced capacity for monitoring the quantity and 
quality of service, including the identification and utilisation of centrally 
determined outcomes, standards and indicators. 

The initial set of fourteen participating schools in Edmonton had been 
expanded io thirty-six by 1991. Approval has been given to extend the 
scheme to all schools on a progressive basis. Even though the number of 
schools wishing to participate has always exceeded the number of places 
available, the move has been gradual to provide a more orderly transition 
for those providing the service. There is evidence that the culture of serv- 
ice engendered in the trial has extended to consultancy services in general, 
since the results of system-wide opinion surveys (see Chapter 7 for an 
account of these) reveal a steadily increasing improvement in ratings by 
school staff. Consultants now have a wider range of generic skills and visit 
schools several times each year to plan the manner in which services can 
be matched to school needs. It seems that initial fears by many consultants 
that their jobs might be in jeopardy proved groundless* The tri^l would 
appear to have had an impact by fostering a stronger culture of service 
which was increasingly valued by schools.'-^ 

Nurturing a culture of service 

We have gleaned from these experiences a nimibcr (if guidelines for 
nurturifig a culture of service in the support of schools. The starting point 
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is our view that a continuing ro\c for consultancy services is both pre- 
ferred and probable. The concern of many who provide such support that 
their services will be neither valued nor necessary should be laid to re^it. 
However, the viability of service centres or similar units will be dependent 
On the extent to which a ,stronR culture of service can be nurtured. We do 
ncH address in detail how consultancy services arc carried out. just as we 
do not address the v/ay in which teachers carry out their work in the 
classroom. 

1 In terms of attitudes to change, there is Httle to be gained from 
blaming *the system' for the apparent lack of stability or certainty 
which characterises the provision of consultancy services. There is 
much to be gained from acquiring an understanding of the forces which 
are shaping the provision of services in the public and private sectors. 
Loaders the senior lovel should thu^ do sll they can to ensur*' that staff 
who provide services to schools understand the reasons for changes which 
are occurring in education. Consistent with the view expressed in Chapter 
5, this is an important aspect of stracefj;ic leadership. 

2 l eaders in the service sector of a school system should exercise 
the same four dimensions of transformational leadership in relation 
to their own work that we have advocated for leaders at the school 
level, namely, cultural leadership, strategic leadership, educational leader- 
ship and responsive leadership. They should also have an understanding of 
these aspects of the roles of school leaders since they must support these 
people in their work. In some instances, of course, consultants will be 
directly involved in professional development for principals and other school 
leaders to assist in the acquisition of knowledge and skill which are required 
in these roles. 

3 leaders and others who j^rovidc consultancy services to schools 
should help principals and other school leaders by providing infor- 
mation to help the latter sci priorities as they work 'to take charge of 
their own agenda'. This is support in the exercise of strategic leadership, 
in similar fashion information should be provided to support the other 
dimensions of leadership at the school level. 

4 A capacity to negotiate service agreements with schools is 
critical. 

5 iMarketing and cntrcprcncurshipt in the best senses of these 
concepts, will enhance the capacity of consultants to provide services 
to schools. In Chapter 4 we provided a checklist for leaders at the school 
level for approaches to marketing and entreprencurship which had cduca- 
tiondl integrity. In Pigure 8.2 we have provided a similar list for appr^iising 
a culture fur marketing in a consultancy service centre at the system level. 
We again draw attention to the fact that this is a different view of market- 
ing and tntrepreneurship frocn thai which educationists have fradititiUiilly 
and properly rejected, namely, one limited to "selling* a '^:rvicc» rcg4rdlcs5 
uf whcllnr it is nmlcd. 
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6 It should be accepted that there will be competition from 
the private sector for the provtstoii of suppon to school*. Indeed » 
many consultants may leave the system to enter private pr;iaicc. However, 
if experience arovind the world iw a puide, a service centre along the liiieik 
we have described will remain viable, if not indispensable. 

7 Noiwiihsianding the c Miiinuing need for rhcir services, it is 
likely thai service centres, as with their counterparts in the public 
and private lectors, will berome trven leaner and more adaptable 
than is n()W the case, Increasingly, most if not all appointments will he 
tcmptiiary. In reah'ty, as well as in rhetoric, it should be accepted that the 
school and the classroom will be the most important units in a system of 
cducati(»n, and the premier leadership positions in a sy.steni uf education 
will lie at vhc school level. 



Caring and CtBhioning 

It IS unforjunatc that school scUMiunageioent has been introduced in many 
systems at the same lime that the 'downsizing* nfthe centre has (»rcurred, 
and that both have taken place in a tin^e of fmancial crisis l^r many 
governments. The coiitexi for solf-manaf^cment in the early con- 
trasts; with that of the mid- to late 1970^ when many early initiatives in the 
United States and Canada were not associated with massive system re- 
structuring and financial rrisis, Similarly in Australia the foundations of 
self-manaj^ement were laid thrcujgh programs of the Commonwealth 
Schools Commission which encouiagcd choice and diversity within and 
among schools, and established expect ilions for participation in deci'^i-^n- 
making by teachers, and members (»f tlic comnumity. In each of these 
C'Uoiries and others these were the days of tlie spt.^cial pnrp{>sc ^nnc- 
which, in many instances, were decentrahsed lo schools as tar as decisions 
on :jlloration were concerned, 'Ihese v;cre the conditions in Tasmania 
which allowed the model for scIkhjI self-iiunagcmcnt, based on praclirc 
at Rosebcry District Hi^h School, to emerge. 

While many at the centre have always been sceptical about lo con- 
cept of school self-manapcmont, it is clear that conditions which prevail in 
the V)99s are not always conducive to support of and commitment to ihf 
concept. Restructurinj; at the centre is. understandably, traumatic entnigh 
in itself We cited at the hepinning of the chapter the dcf^cription by Kantcr 
of the harmful elfecis ol' restructuring in the priv^ite sector, rel'erring to the 
cosf of c(inf\Nion. misinforniation* emotional leakage, loss of ener^^y^ lo>s 
of key resource^., brcakdov. n of initiative* weakened faith in leadeis* ability 
(o deliver and the need for scapr^^oals." She referred also to *thc backlash, 
the resistance, the cynicism, and the :'»hccr fatigue ».»f taking', on so much 
cl>.in^e' and to j 'crisis of commitment' u hich may be found anmnj* 
members of the urftanisation. ' Wc al'-^o n^«tcd the Ireijtu ncy and ^cale u)" 
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rcs(rucuiring in cducilion in Au^^tPiitiii, citing tlu* recent ^tucly by 
llarn).in, Bearc JintI Bcrkclc^^'^ fkHir^c Mcrkcliv, 4 foruur liirccior- 
Cle»tcr»»l in 12^*^^*^**'**'^^^ cicstribrd the iinp.<cf in Kfupliii itrrniN, Hf uOcrcd 
chc fV>IIowin(/; oh^rrvdtion'v in rtfercncc t(* ilip case I'ur ^^fcruiiinfj; uew 
people with commitment and energy: 

One tinnnt rcully jrgvie (Ins as a printiplc. l>ut it would seem 
l«v iiir, (uriii iibri) rdniatiun ^^ inrant brh^ng 1»> (lir r^rui^ 
profL'ssiunij, iIiliI. in a nundur, il iiol miM Australiiii restructures, 
there hjr It en little regard, it Hut a calh^u^ disregard, fur penpir 
can^dit up in chauKt'>. Ther^j would bceui to be a belief that li^r diu 
exercise Xo succeed, the sucriticr of professional Ywxs (»f public 
servant'. n)an> (»f wh(wn have ser\ed well mu\ lonj^ across the \«ist 
auH unpopuUr AT^,k\ of their Stitc must be made. J he consequences 
mI such siCfilKis for the nuifjie ol the ailmini^lrattve stall nl 
depannienls are well knou r^ and prcdinabicr 

liirkcley then considered the invc^iinieiU of rciuurcc^ m nuking nev^ 
app"n)rin' rifs, a^scrtui^ that tli* 'luntuu re^(iurK' v^asie and co js art wt W 
known' and. in the case of the l*>'^l rtsiruciufe in (^nitrnsland. tlial 'one 
caiuujt help but u under what prudiRlisc work is oeuirring in that Pe 
pirtinerst af this time." 

t Changes ni New Zealand may be described in similar ternjs. The 
^ ujie inav be f^>resh idcwed U) ITi^land and WjIvs, with a substaniial re 
iliictiiMi in the number of Her Majesty hispc(.tor>, a scaling down if not 
phasinv: of LFAs, and an extensive rcistructurc of the Department of 
l.ducatr^n and Science ^11 on the cards. 

The problem in the context of Icadcr^diip in a ^vssciti of <ic}r manapini^. 
s( hn(vb may l»e expressed ui a sciies ol tptestious. ( f'saw tlial (irK^misaliMnal 
structures sliould nutch organisational ends ('form shi»uld ibllusv functK»n'), 
hu'v ran a syritcm re*^tructure itself, when there is a nerd ffTr restru tnrc, 
and at the same time minimise the painful personal efilcts noted in the 
above account^' How can a caring profession reorder its own afVairs in a 
carine, manner? What 'cushioning' can be provided when major change to 
career paths is indicated? Above all. hosv can direc(i(Mi and supp »rt be 
provided for schools during times of system transformarion? 

At Ihr hr.ifi of il all 

Melore turnmg t<» approaches for adclre^Mng the problem, it wortliv.hile 
iu Inok ?norc clc^cly at stune of the reaM^nv why governments believe lii u 
laige-^ialc re^ti ucturing is necc:iSary. At the heart of it. we suggest, is tlie 
[fM, fvffaith by gnvermncnts rhat a system t«f edacarif^n cat» re^-tructmr ^r 
rcneSv iliell. Cjo^crnnicnts ucrc. urild recently* content to lea\c (he runrnn^ 
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10 powcrriil permanent IicmU. The global and national pcr^pt!Ctiv is whicli 
are now dcnunilrd were nor yet lormcU; turricuUan v/a^ stable; public 
cxpi'tCiUiMhs were ok'.if and consi5tcni; and a biir<?aiJif.H»r oigiMi^aiU'iial 
fofjrn ^"Ti mnfF ar fc^'^^pprnjnrjtc. Fwr ii ln^-C i»rrf'ason^, some of vvbitU 
-^vcrc rcLuunieJin ChiipKT U a nr<'(l fur clunge on a Urge -iCiilc per 
ccivnl, t oinninicinj* in the Vi7\h, y^A\hrrU\y^ monKniuni in the IVH^^i and 
swc-epnig aiuund tl^c world in Uv/ J^/xk, I .UKt' cenlratisfd bureau^ rarif . 
vscfr von>idr(rd In tn^ ill equipiycd t i iipc with c alii for greafr^r ffTirirnry 
ii) iinit'5 ol irMupctin^': jmlilii* priontius, fina' iai crisc. rhe nrcd for 
c(Uicjoon iti br nmre re^pon^ivc tt' nation.il f f of )nni luedi, the as Oti.iicf| 
rapid chmyc in curricidurn, che social and ctonomic Jcrnand tor rc|nity. 
and ibc acliicvcnicnt ot lull ielenii(>n rr» the rnd ofsri'ondary 't:lH>oling, 
and :* hcncr educated and loorr atlluent (onununiiy (WpiMiny. liightT 
^yiidard«* from, and choice in, the selection of scbo^tU 

Another of cxpbiidn^: v UaI h^s sKiUtfcd ii rn rcflrci on \hv 
Onsinns wlihb hjvo been evident lo, wiwv iwwi in countries v^'hilh are 
fV^vcrnc'd and adininisti.'rrd in ihv csiniMisttT tratiition. ( >?» the die baud, 
fhrrr his h?fn pride ihac wiior oHicer^v, t^ipt'cially she pcrnuncut bead. 
Miuld surudlully ' vr\c' vv*^''"itnr!iis ul diMcrnj^! polirit.d fer^Uvinn in a 
pohliL neutral and profe.sif juI manner. ( )n tlie other hand, fhes^* nflu rr, 
iud heeonie used tf» l>eiri^» ilie doinuiant itdlucnie ju poliiv inakniji; ancl 
p(»lKy UMplenicntation. In the linal analj^i**. when rapid chang- wa.eaHed 
<or, g(»vefnnir ii% perceived an inabihty on the pan of^enit^r oflwer^ tu 
rrspouil. ti}\ wbaic'vcr rea'.on, and certandy not ii w .y whu h requiri^d 
J elijiige in nrp,ani';atjo?;al Toitn Jiid fuiittiofi. witli *dou nsi/inif'/ atrer 
scscrjl deeule^ ♦»! steady gro^.lh. Ihc t»uttou)c, especially in Ausirain, 
lia^ bill) an unprcccdcnteil number oT u'luliiis^ionrd report"^* invanabt\ 
by iMfisuhant'^ onfsidf the eduiafion ';y^.tcrn who ha\e iiiadr sin?»lar 
reeommeiidauons in term^ td ieanei , Hatter eerilral ^frurrut . . autl a svstem 
ot seh riunapmp ^cliooK, In every instance in Au^itraha povcrnmcnt* have 
eho^f ii to adurtiHC all pusUion^ at th? r.eninr Icvcb rcqoiiiin; imuin- 
bents u> reapply for pt^^uirin^; ar K^r nrar then current lc\eK of a|^|ioinl- 
menl. Agam there? is the iiiipliearii^n that \hr system lacks the eapaeily or 
llie ronirnicincnt to cjrry fhrouph the reforms. The only eushioninj^ fus 
b^en in the form of redundancy packayc^ or ciitoura^emcni nke early 
rciircmenl. 

In pcner.d. in eilueatiMU js tn other field; of pnbtit an I pnvate en- 
deavour. 1( ^erm^ thai the ^Tevailnig ur^ini^.^tional culture was unabirr to 
adapt in .i way which u^uld satisfy chose who held f^'nver. 

kind id' '>rj,tani iJ^i'Mul euliursj woul-.l h.ivj enabled i»rj.:,rd^-^M?irial 
adaptafion wifboMi tbt- fr^uma experienced by so min> l^^ader^ wh**. a^^ 
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Berkeley correctly noted, liad sorted with disiiriciiun in earlier years? Nuv^.' 
tiMt {•han^';es been nude, how cm i\\c periN of re^rriK tiirinK hr avoided 
in itie future? Kunter is optimistic \\\ the manner sugpcsted by the lirlt of 
lUJi' hovk. H'htn (jiitn{< f ^jrn h\Hin(c. coniuring thtvsiriK- iina^c .is SloU 
vvlu>. ill vvntinK of the future of the l iep^rtnicnt of School I ducaiiomn 
New South Wj1c>, opined th;it 'it li povsibic to teach the elephant to dancc\ 
but jdded a tfyptic wjrrunp that 'backshding is the one dance step which 
ih( elephant rnu'it not h*: (H-rmitied to Irarn/-^ 

hi MiVvKtr%tifi^ aflswc*r^ lo t[te?»e i|Ues!inns, u is irnporl*iril to note that 
a change ii? culture, in addition to onpoinp change in the opcrati(*nal 
doriiiiin. will rntad exprrtrntr of loss on fhr part of thf^^^^ affected by 
(:han}.';e. As l erreiKe 1 'eal, ^n intluenOal writer i>n the theme of or^anija- 
hona! (iilture, li.5s arj'.ued: Vuliural chju^^e typically creates siginfuant 
individual and Lidlective hr^s^' * with individual^, so atlectcd responding in 
ways ibar may rK>i W d»^;;imdar r*i tho^* (^vprnc tirui^ Ut-^^ itirofjgti dratti: 
denial. Auy.vw depre .ion. bjr^.dininj:. artepiance. The i»rpani,^ariiMial re- 
«.pf'n^c, .ucordiuR to heal, is to on- the cidture to suppoit thr^se attefled, 
esperially ihrtiUKli ^rar>^ition rituals: 'A vital le^dersliip task is c(Miscitnisly 
\o plan ritnaU and to ciuonra^-.f riiU4lMi( aiiiviFio^ that arise fr(un rhr 
spiwitaneoii^ aitii^/i^ of iiiehviduaU (»r ^/(Uips as tlic> slru^K't' ionte lo 
prlp^ with the ;mibipuisy and lo^s that change prnduccN.' "^ 

rlii^ (ask uf leadership will be dilTirult m ttie ca .e (»f lar^^e scale re 
siructurinp, where the culture has been fra^;nienied if not destroyed. I hc 
k idcr will bo ?^ttemponp to utilise that enduring J^pect of a culture that 
brfus a rarinp pndession at the ^aine tinn* as an attempt m iii,ide to build 
a new culture. A host nf pns'iibilihes cinerges as tar as transitWMi rituals 
•Mi" oMKcrned. Wakes niay be held to niruk the demise id a partii utar 
organisation or unit; celebrations may be held to mark the arrival of the 
new. 

AInne all. as far as possible, there sfu uld be no imputation of past 
failure, even where the organisation has apparently been unable tn renew 
it self I he achievements r^f larjte centralised bureaucratic organisations in 
education have been monumental, and those whc^ have led them have 
been hercK?s and heroines who should be accorded a status of great esteem. 
Stories will be told of their achie\ ements. and thcj%e will become the myths 
which bind and drive the orK^ni^ation iri the future, hi a restructured 
organisation a n-'W stury must be told, and lha! is a stury of a jWkk type 
td'orp^ni^ation and organisaEji ^nl response in a new era of public education. 

Peal noic^ the liniitaiiun^ of ratic>nal approaches in making; (he 
transition: settit^^^ c>bieciives. formulating plans, aliocating rcu>urce.s. im- 
pIcnicnlinK and monitoring outcnines tnay be necessary but they at in- 
^uflui'Mil. Symbtilic approaches are also required: headers need to think 
about hc»'A they can ton\cnc. encourage and become acti%c participants in 
rituals, vocial dramas and healing dances as a mcan> of transforming modern 
urjiiniAaLions ' 
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I he following are ciffered as: j framework for accomplishing thi'v task 
tfciling new organjsacional forms which will be self- renewing and 
service-orienicd as well js cKlnj^ in the manner in which people arc sup- 
poru'il {lirmJKhTransifinn. 

1 The dnminant value in the organisationat culture at the 
rrntrr of a whool ^jrstrni ii ^rrvirr, ^^rrvirr in ihr p.ovrrnmrnt m sy^.tcm 
authority, and service to schools. 

1 Gi\eji ihc urganii^aiiuiia^I tiaiiexi (or eduiahon in ihe 1^/A>^. ihrre 
will be few aspe^i^i of the organitation structure that need to be 
organised along bureaucratic lines, only thf^se which arc relatively stable 
Am\ I'MUtinr. All f)iher aspects i»f the striitinre should be flexible in nature, 
with paiitrns (if authority, responsibility and ctunmunication expected to 
change rcLiti\ely freiiuenily. 

J Accoidmjilv. mc^i if not all appohitoi^m* to th<* centre will 
hi* on a jihort^urm contract basU. although there may be tenure ot 
appointment within the system. 

4 Sinci* service to scIukjI'^ a dominant feature (tf the system, and 
^incr most leadership positions lie at fhr school level, most appoln*- 
inenti to the centre should not be viewed or valued as piomotJons 
or ai elevations in sifitiiS: they arc (»pporrumtiei* for scrsice. I or those 
wh(ist apptontments at the centre are oJ a more p.;rmaneiu nature, the 
culture sluudd not encourage a view tlut a particular person 'owns' .) 
particular position. While specialist skills arc valued, gcneralist capability 
slnndd prevail in the longer tcnii. 

5 Organisational synibols should reflect the values embotJied 
in the foregoing, l or example. or^\*Lit\i!(itthtu\l ihtirt! are ol little value if 
fhey represent the organisation in strictly bureaucratic and hierarchical 
terms. It is to be expected that jvh iittn for particular p<»silions and par- 
ticular tasks will change frequently, Siiliir) tiitfnenUals betsvccn principals 
i>f schools and most leaders at the centre should be minimal, if they exist 
at all. 

6 The dimensions of transformational leadership defined for 
principals and other school leaders apply also to leaders at the centre. 

Culiufiil ImU isliip at the centre calls lor a capacity to build an organisation 
with the values implied in this framework, with service at the core. Stutic^ic 
icdJf'fi/if/* calls for unprecedented aw.ircness of 'the larger picture' for edu- 
cation in the Vy>i)s on the part of all who work at the centre. HdudUwiusI 
h'AJi'hhip calls ibr a capacity to work on behalf of government or employ- 
ing authority, and with schools, to design and deliver educational pro- 
grains to meet the needs of all students and to ensure that schools arc 
resourced in appropriate fashion, with resources ranging frc»m the know- 
ledge, skills and aliuudcs (;f siatl'lo the provisic^n of an adequate global 
budget. Rvspofisivc kdJership calls for a capacity to gather information, 
not only about the manner in which schools arc achieving expectations in 
their charters* but aho about (he quality of ^frv^ce provided by the renlrcj 
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\\\\h systematic approaches along the lines described and illustrated m 
Chapter 7. 

7 Nothing in the%e guidelines should ha construed as advo- 
cacy ofanytTiIng other than strong Teadership, WinTc the cliaracicr- 
islics ofstronm trun^ifurtiufionil leaders at the system level are highlighted 
in the Anal scclitni ufi\\L' cliaptcr, it is noted here that Ihi- scnioi ofTiccrs 
of the system must have a vision of service in a system of self-managinp 
^ih^K»ls and a poweriul lapacity to articulate thai visK»n and manage the 
systen^ ho ihai it is brought to realisation, I'hi'* will mean a high level of 
strength arul ccMnmitnicnt. 

8 Continuing professional development on the part of staff 
at the r cntre is as important as it is for those at the school level. 
Intludeu here will be intensive programs with other senior officers in the 
public and privatr^rtor which focu^ nn stratrp:ic capability. 

9 The notion of thjn r a% a prtK:c^> rather than an event has become 
almost d cliclic in the lexicon of education. Its parallel in broader organ- 
isational terms mi[;Iu well be that restructuring is a process rather than 
an event; it is continuous and ongoing because that is what is required 
in the context of ilie 199(>s. The notion of a capacity for organisational 
self-renewal may l>e more helpful than that of continuous organisational 
restructuring. 

to The organisational culture must include components that 
will enable staff at the centre to cop« with the seMse of toss which 
invariably accompanies change, even if change is managed along tlie 
linc^ suggested in this framework. The encouragement of appropriate rituals 
and ceremonies of transition is important. While arrangements such as 
redundancy packages and early retirements were the main means of 
cushioning at the hciglit of the rcsiruciurijig phenomenon, and will con- 
tinue to be appropriate in some instances, every effort should be made to 
maintain the accumulated wisdofn and conitnitment of those who have 
given long service and who can work within a framework such as that 
outlined here. 



Transformational Leadership 

To conclude the chapter, wc address the issue of leadership at the most 
senior levels of a school system. For a superintendent fin the context of 
Canada or the United Slates) or a director-general or director or chief 
executive officer (in the context of Australia or New Zealand), we address 
questions such as 'What are attr ibutes of leadership required to trans- 
f( rm (he ' ystcm?' *How can the culture of the system be changed so that 
all who work in it arc committed to the core values of school self- 
management (such as subsidiarity, cmpowcrnicnl, trust, synergy, respons- 
ibility, accountability and, particularly at the systrnt level, service)?' We 
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draw on two ins^jnces we have had the opportunity to observe at first 
hand in Canada and New Zealand but. in the main, offer responses to 
these questions through a synthesis of the guidelines presented at various 
points throughout this chapter! 



The visiot^ of the pioneers 

The drivifjg forces behind self-management in the relatively small number 
of districts in the United vStatt . wliich pioneered the practice in the late 
IWN anil the early 1970s were mainly school superintendents, f-or cxam.pic» 
Seward reviewed the trend to sciiool-based management in a consortium 
of school systems outside the major urban areas in California and noted 
that: 

Typically, the pressure for decentralisation in these districts has 
come from superintendents primarily interested in participative 
management, and not from the communities which, unlike their 
urban neighbours, have been generally trusting and supportive of 
the leadership in this area. Often community participation is seen 
as the next step and ultimate goal after principals and school staff 
have accepted and practised their new role. . . 

In contrast to these initiatives in school self-management, the de- 
centralisation of large urban school districts into subdisirict or regional 
administrative units was largely an outcome of pressure from external 
interests, including interest groups within the community.*^' 

The focus of these early initiatives in school-b.r^d management v;as 
largely on finance and the introduction of school-site budgeting. The 
involvement of the connnunity in decision-making at the school level 
occurred in a few systems in the United States, but in the late iy7t>s and 
early (o mid-iyHOs the monjentum for school-based management appeared 
to be lost. In general, it is fair to say that there was n(' system trans- 
formation; the driving forces were not strong enough or sustained sufTi- 
ctentK to achieve histitutionalisation. 

We contrast this dissipation of the movement with what occurred in 
the Kdmonton Pulilic School District in Canada where the Hrst steps were 
taken in the niid-l^>70v. A ^even-school ptior in the late I97f)s led to 
system-wide adoption of a comprehensive approach to self-management 
in iyHO-81 which is now instirutionalised. The driving force in the mid- 
to !atc Vnos, like tlul in California, was the superintendent who at the 
limv of writing still held that oflkc. In 1^77 Brian Caldwell studied the 
5Cvcn--sch(H>l pilot in Kdmonton and identified the factors leading to its 
adoption. While external factors were noted, mainly in the form of a 
general iiiteresi: in decentralisation c the internal factors were dominant: 
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The most frequently cited factor was the managenient strategics of 
the Superintendent based on his philosophy an ^ perception of the 
problems svjth evrisling practice . , . a relativejy centralised budg- 
eting system, which had proved satisfactory in former times, was 
now attempting to meet the needs of over 150 difTercnt schools in 
a much larger system with little organised input from persons at 
the school levcK*^ 



Some people interviewed by Caldwell referred to Strembitsky's desire to 
'deliver the system to the schools'.^' 

iJrown brought the story of Strembitsky's leadership up-to-date in 
H/Xi. No^iig a reputation which now 'is something of a legend in western 
Canada and beyond', he reported that: 

Many interviewees described Slrembitsky as visionary, a person 
with firmly-held convictions who is able to translate those beliefs 
into action by working with people. Perhaps most apparent arc 
s()Uie of his beliefs about individu'^ls. I Ic says that they want to be 
creative at their work . . . that they would like to participate in a 
cause greater than themselves.^' 



This appraised of Strenibitsky by Brown is expressed in words which 
are similar to the classical definiciun of a transformational leader, with its 
reference to vision and the capacity to engage people in *a cause greater 
than themselves*. A reading of Brown's account reveals a leader who, for 
nearly twenty years, has largely satisfied his desire 'to deliver the system 
to the schools', albeit within a framework of centrally determined goals, 
priorities and sundirds. Scepticism or opposition from a variety of interests 
lias been evident from time to lime, but we arc left with an image of an 
enduring vision and strong leadership, highlighted by a capacity to articulate 
that vision and harness all the available leadersliip forces (technical, human, 
educational, symbolic and cultural) to mobilise and institutionalise. 

Wissler and Ortiz provide an extended study of the supcrintendcncy 
of E. Raymond Berry in Riverside Unified School District in California, 
who led the introduction of school self-management from the time of his 
appointment in 1%8, although a number of initiatives can be traced to his 
:iervice as associate superintendent in the early l%Os. While the process of 
change is more evolutionary than that in Edmonton, the following ac- 
count highlights the transformational nature of Berry's leadership: 



The intentional acts of the supcrinteiulcnt were to change the cen- 
tral office from a command to a service structure, flatten tlie 
orgarnsation.. give the principals sir' budgetary and programmatic 
autonomy, and allow particlpatiun in organisational decision- 
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makmR, Consistent with Burns' . , . definitions of real change, *as 
a transformation to a marked degree in the attitudes, norms, in- 
stitutions* and behaviours that structure our daily hvei\ the River- 
side Unified School District was transformed in significant ways. 

RcalhinQ the vision of others 

Wc contrast pioneers with vision like Michael Strembitsky with change 
agents who have frequently filled positions of leadership in the laie 1980s 
and early lW()s. A characteristic of these times has been the dramatic 
restructuring of school systems, which has invariably involved the replace- 
ment of many senior ofiicers. including the chief executive, As vvc have 
noted elsewhere, and as described most recently in t!te Australian coiifexf 
by Harman, Bearc and Berkeley z^"" the driving forces for these changes 
have come from outside the system. With a shift to school sclf-nunagenicnt 
usually a key component of the new structure, governments and other 
authorities have then been placed in a posilior of appointing a new chief 
executive ofllccr H> oversee the change. In the Australian context it is now- 
rare for appointees to be people who have come through the ranks of the 
teaching profession. Those with backgrounds in education have usually 
svorkcd for extended periods in other settings. The notion of a 'permanent 
head' has disappeared; appointments on contract arc the order of the day. 
The appointment which captures most starkly the characteristics of 
leadership under these conditions is that of Dr Russell Ballard in New 
Zealand. I5allard is luu an educationist and, prior to his appointment in 
education, headed the forestry department. The brief for his eighteen- 
month contract appointment was to implement the reforms of government 
following its acceptance of the major recommendations of the Picot Re- 
port, a major feature of which w.is a further thrust toward school self- 
management in a system which was already highly decentralised. For those 
in New Zealand, the speed of these changes was still more akin to that of 
revolution; to observers from other nations they appeared of earthquake 
proportion. 

Ballard's brief was, in essence, to bring the vision of others to real- 
isation. 1 his clearly contrasts with that of Strcmbitsky in Kdmonton where 
the vision was his own. We had the opportunity to work in Ncv Zealand 
lit around the mid point of Ballard's appointment. Our task was lo coJiduct 
scrhinafs and workshops for principals and parents, relating the model for 
self-management set out in 77ic Svlf-Mam^infi School to expectations for 
schools under the new arrangements In New Zealand. 

Three characteristics of Ballard's leadership were evident to us during 
this time. The first was his capacity fd articulafc clearly what was expected 
of schools and their coitimunitics. An cngagi ig and energetic speaker , his 
pfe^ieiitarions made clear his conviction thai tlic complex changes could 
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be accomplished in the limited time frame that had been specified by 
government. 

The second was his capacity to mobilisc thc human resources of the 
system, acquiring experti.se from outside as necessary. There were always 
flow chaffs and schedules, setting out the sequence and timing of key 
events, all leading to system-wide implementation on 1 October 1989. 
Refmements were made from time to time but the endpoint was always 
the same. High levels of public awareness and commitment were also 
required in the monlhs leading up to tlie election across the nation of the 
new school boards. These elections were on the same .^cale as those for the 
national parliament. Funds were committed and cxp^^rtise acquired for a 
sophisticated media campaign which secured large num.bers of candidates 
and votm in most parts of the country. Aside from the ei'^ction of school 
boards, this campaign was a symbol of the government's commitment to 
the process of reform and to cduranon in the life of the nation. There were 
also many task forces or working parties addressing different aspects of 
the reforms, including matters related to school charters and the determining 
of formulae to allocate equitably resources to schools. Each of these groups 
was representative of different interests and expertise. Each required a 
conmiitmcnt and recommitment of efTort in the apparently headlong rush 
to 1 October 1989, Ballard was a visible leader in each instance, with his 
aforementioned drive, energy ^nd commitment helping to sustain the 
energy of all. 

The third characteristic, implied in the foregoing, was a personal 
strength and confidence that all could be accomplished. 1 he nature of the 
reforms made them highly contentious, with different interest groups 
within the system and outside it expressing major concerns about various 
aspects of the proposed changes. Jn public statements as well as private 
meetings Ballard was prepared to face these concerns directly, alleviating 
them wherever possible, but always expressing unwavering commitment 
and confidence in the intended outcomes. He concluded his work on the 
date specified in his contract, to be succeeded by Dr Maris 0*Rourke, a 
distinguished educationist who has worked in succeeding years to institu- 
tionalise the reforms across the nation. 



An ajj\rmin{^ view of leadership 

While this section of the chapter is not intended as a comprehensive study 
of leadership at the senior levels of a s'/Stcm of self-managing school>, wc 
have found in the examples of Michael Strembitsky and Russell Ballard an 
jfllrmation of the contemporary view of transformational leadership. 
Transforming the system calls fof a change in culture, whether it be in 
approaches to allocating resources to schools or in the unrelenting focus 
on service on the part of system personnel who arc not employed in 
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schools. To achieve these changes in *the way we do things around here' 
calls for a clear vision, powerfully, attractively and consistently articulated, 
and a capacity to mobilise all the resources of the system in an imaginative 
manner. These same qualities are required in leaders of teacher unions, as 
suggested in the account we have offered oFthe leadership of Albert Shanker 
in the American Federation of Teachers. Stability of leadership is clearly 
an advantage, as in the cases of Strembitsky and Shanker in their respective 
settings, but not necessarily so, as demonstrated in the case of Ballard, 

We have offered guidelines for all who serve as leaders at the system 
level. With attention to the human factor, as suggested in our view of 
'caring and cushioning', there seems no reason why the oft-cited perils of 
restructuring need be experienced in the transformation of a system to 
school self-management. 
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9 Schools in Transition: 
A Vision for the 1990s 



Despite the almost continuous restructuring which has occurred in many 
nations over the last decade and the associated emergence of systems of 
self-managing schools, we believe that education is not yet approaching a 
period of stability as far as governance or management are concerned. 
Expressed simply, we are still in a period of transition in education, as in 
other fields of public and private service. 

The purpose of this chapter is to offer a vision for leadership and 
management in schools in the 1990s. This vision has four major elements. 
The first deals with the concept of self-management: our vision is for 
inexorable transition to self-government. The second deals with restruc- 
turing of school systems: our vision is for new forms of organisation in 
which there is continuous adaptation of roles, relationships and respon- 
sibilities as a culture of service emerges in reality as well as in rhetoric. The 
third deals with the nature of teaching as a profession: our vision is for 
a level of professionalism unprecedented in public education, closing the 
gap between education and the other professions such as medicine and th( 
law. The fourth, and a common thread through the first three, is strong 
and widely dispersed leadership. 

Toward the Market Model and the Self-Govemmg School 

If developments around the world are taken into account, one may dis- 
cern four models which contain what may be the key characteristics 
among scenarios for the management of education. None exists as a pure 
or ideal type, with practices now evident or emerging being variations or 
combinations. 

These models vary according to the governance framework within 
which schools are managed, looseness or tightness in the coupling between 
centre and school, the extent to which schools are assisted through system 
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support services, and the degree to which market conditions apply to 
student enrolments. 



- Four scenarios 

The Market ModeL School self-management within a central framework 
will become school self-government in a nation of free standing schools, 
with public schools receiving their core funding directly from treasury. 
There will be a national curriculum framework and national testing but 
little else in terms of central direction and support. The capacity of schools 
to enrol students will be the chief determinant of their survival. Schools 
will purchase support services in a largely private market. Staff will be 
employed by their schools. Elements of this scenario are clearly evident 
in England and Wales, with the demise of local education authorities 
foreshadowed. 

The Charter ModeL Systems of self-managing schools will continue to 
evolve, with a charter the key mechanism for resourcing and account- 
ability. The charter is a formal agreement between government and school 
council or board on arrangements at the school level for addressing national 
and state policies and priorities on the one hand and local policies and 
priorities on the other. Due account is taken of local situational factors. 
Agreement provides a guarantee of resourcing and a focus for account- 
ability. Minimal support is provided. Staff are employed by their schools 
within a national framework of salaries and working conditions. The major 
features of this scenario are evident in New Zealand. 

The Local Support Model. The centre is a strategic core; regions or local 
education authorities will be phased out. The trend to establish school 
clusters (geographically adjacent schools) and school districts gains mo- 
mentum, with these arrangements being the means of providing schools 
with support services more efficiently and more effectively than if schools 
were to seek such services independently. Schools are largely self-manag- 
ing within a centrally determined framework. Elements of this model are 
emerging in most states :n Australia. Canada and the United States have 
always had school districts. 

The Recentralisation ModeL This scenario describes a response to wide- 
spread concern that schools do not serve the national need. Despite ex- 
pectations, large numbers of students do not complete their secondary 
schooling; new knowledge, skills and attitudes do not create *the clever 
country' (the words of former Australian Prime Minister Bob Hawke in 
the national election campaign of 1990). The outcome is a national system, 
tightly monitored and extensively supported through a network of 
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Figure 9, h Opinions of Educational Leaders on Alternative Scenarios for the Management 
of Education 
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Council for Educational Administration who provided rankings (1 is top ranking. 4 is bottom 
ranking) of probabili^/ (PROB) and preference (PREF) for scenarios implied In four models for 
the management of education. 



arrangements at all levels, with a rebuilding of structures at the state or 
regional levels w^hich were steadily dismantled in the late 1980s and early 
1990s. This model has not emerged, although it is probably the wish of 
many who are nostalgic or who fear the outcomes of recent attempts to 
restructure education. 

Acceptance among educationists oj Charter and Local Support Models 

We believe there is growing acceptance among educationists of the Charter 
and Local Support Models as well as a rejection of the Recentralifation 
Model. An indication of this pattern was provided in a survey of partici- 
pants at the 1991 Annual Conference of the Australian Council for 
Educational Administration (ACEA). Participants numbered 242, drawn 
from every state and territory as well as from all levels and sectors of 
education, with most from government or public schools. Participants in 
the survey were invited to rank in two ways the four models described 
above: probability ('the probability that this scenario will unfold') and 
preferability ('my preference for this scenario'). A summary of rankings is 
contained in Figure 9.1. 

If mean rankings are considered, participants believed that the Charter 
and Local Support Models, in that order, were the most probable, with 64 
and 57 per cent, respectively, ranking these first or second. In contrast, the 
Market and Recentralisation Models were ranked first or second by 43 and 
39 per cent, respectively. 

The contrast in rankings between the Charter and Local Support 
Models on the one hand and the Market and Recentralisation Models on 
the other hand was much greater when rankings for preferability were 
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provided. The Charter and Local Support Models were ranked first or 
second by 83 and 81 per cent, respectively. The Market and Recentralisation 
Models were ranked first or second by small minorities, just 26 and 8 per 
cent respectively. 

We believe these reflect the opinions of an experienced and informed 
cross-s,^ction of leaders in Australian education; As such, they indicate a 
broad acceptance of the concept of self-management. While comparable 
data are not available for, say, five or ten years ago, we believe there has 
been a significant shift in opinion and degree of acceptance. 

Moving to the market model 

With this shift in a relatively short time, we believe further movement to 
embrace the market model is both probable and preferable, subject to the 
qualifications we set out below. A number of reasons may be advanced. 
The first takes account of the fact that the survey reported here involved 
only educationists. The pressure for the market model will come from 
parents, the public at large and others who influence policy-making in 
education, including representatives of business and industry. 

The initiative of the British government in the production of The 
Parent's Charter, as described in Chapters 1 and 7, illustrates our contention.' 
The government in our view realises it has a vote- winner by encouraging 
a market model for education. Given the parity of support for govern- 
ment and opposition at the time of its release, it is clearly not anticipating 
an adverse reaction from a disapproving electorate. The following features 
illustrate its market orientation: 

• five key documents which every parent has the right to have: 
pupil progress report, reports from independent inspectors, per- 
formance tables of schools, a school prospectus, and an annual 
report from school governors; 

• accreditation of independent inspectors; and 

• a right to a place in a school of choice unless it is full to capacity 
with students who have a stronger claim. 

Our second reason for believing movement to a market model is both 
probable and preferable relates to a change in the views of educationists. 
While first and second rankings of probability and preferability were 43 
and 26 per cent, respectively, in the Australian survey, we believe that 
many of the barriers to educationist acceptance will be removed in the 
years ahead. We have in mind here such matters as scepticism that formulae 
can be developed for the equitable allocation of resources. In virtually all 
systems of which we have knowledge, educationists were initially concerned 
that a movement away fi-om centralised allocations would result in inequity. 
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with significant disadvantage to schools in areas where there are market 
imperfections, for example, in remote areas where there is only one school. 
There has now been enough experience with resource allocation for school 
self-management to know that these fears are soon alleviated, with greater 
equity than with uniform centralised approaches. 

We further believe that educationists will soon embrace the view of 
marketing described in Chapters 4 and 8. This view, we contend, has 
educational integrity. In similar fashion, we believe that fear of a lack of 
support services under the market model will be alleviated as skilful con- 
sultants currently employed by school systems at the central, regional or 
district levels gain confidence and experience success as they move into 
private practice. 

Concern at excessively tight and centralised frameworks at the national 
level will dissipate as educationists reaUse that these are no more than what 
is implied in the concept of a framework. The major locus of d^'cision- 
making in learning, teaching and the allocation of resources is, in fact, at 
the school level. 

Finally, we believe that the concern on the part of many in government 
that they must keep tight rein on schools will also lessen with time and 
experience. Essentially, this development will parallel that for educationists 
as governments also develop confidence in approaches to resource allocation 
and that information available to the public, such as that proposed in The 
Parentis Charter m Britain, will ensure responsiveness on the part of schools. 
In other words, expectations for the market model will be realised; anxieties 
will be dissipated. 

The conditions for moving to the market model 

Reference was made in Chapter 1 to the Chubb and Moe study in the 
United States that has shaped much public discussion on a market model 
for public education in that country.^ We cited the Glass and Matthews 
critique which, quite properly, pointed to the limited evidence in the 
study that the deregulation of public schools would lead to major im- 
provement in student performance,-^ Glass and Matthews defended the 
current centralised arrangements, asserting that these helped ensure equity 
in the provision of educational services. Harman, Beare and Berkeley 
expressed the same concern at the prospect of a further shift to self- 
management in Australia, a shift which they expected over the course of 
the decade.'* 

We expressed our belief in Chapter 8 that these concerns about a 
threat to equity, especially in respect to the manner in which resources 
(defined broadly) are allocated to schools, can be laid to rest if practice in 
systems with long experience in school self-management is taken as a 
guide. We do not believe that the equity issue is any longer a valid argument 
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against self-management, although all with an interest in the issue must 
remain vigilant. 

We offer the following conditions for now movinj,-; toward the market 
model in a system of self-managing schools. 

1 The very best expertise should be deployed in all systems moving 
to self-management to ensure that resources are allocated to schools 
in the most equitable fashion, accepting that 'getting the formula 
right' is a complex and ongoing process, but that the effort is 
worthwhile, given the inequities of even the best of centralised 
approaches. 

2 For a time, schools should have an opportunity to 'opt in' to self- 
management under conditions which approximate the market 
model, that is, a comprehensive school-based budget is provided 
which includes staffmg as weU as an amount reflecting the fact that 
the cost of many of the services formerly provided and paid for 
by the centre will now be planned and resourced at the school 
level. 

3 The centre should become a strategic core, formulating goals and 
priorities; determining the manner in which resources are allocated 
to schools; and furnishing a framework for accountability. Support 
services should be provided during the period in which schools 
may 'opt in*, but thereafter at a minimal level. Schools should 
establish cooperative arrangements in clusters or districts, with 
many consultants working under contract in ongoing arrange- 
ments, and others on a fee-for-service basis which approximates 
that in the medical profession. 

4 Governments and leaders of school systems should articulate a 
vision of self-management under these conditions and be prepared 
to display the commitment and will to see it to realisation. 

We believe that these conditions can be satisfied so that a vision of 
self-management in the market mode can be realised by 2001 in the countries 
to which we have given special attention in this book, namely, Australia, 
Britain (England and Wales), Canada, New Zealand and the United States. 
Some nations, states and authorities will achieve the vision well before this 
date. This will certainly be the case in England and Wales as well as New 
Zealand. In the Australian setting the targets recommended by the Indus- 
try Education Forum seem reasonable: 

• By the Year 2000, to have all school systems within Australia 
operating with decentralised management structures with maximum 
responsibility for operational decisions at the school level but within 
a rigorous system of accountability for performance and a clear set 
of educational objectives for systems and for the nation. 
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• By the Year 1995, to have in place the management plans, industrial 
relations reforms and the management development programs 
necessary to achieve the above. ^ 

A Positive Image for Continuous Restructuring 

In their recent co-edited book on the restructuring of school education in 
Australia, Harman, Beare and Berkeley drew on studies in the different 
states and territories to highlight some of the adverse effects: 

. . . the loss of talent and experience at senior levels in education 
systems, the changes for career structures in education, the loss of 
stability and continuity in organisations, and the tremendous 
disruption caused by recurring waves of major reorganisation/' 

We concur in this account and offered guidelines in Chapter 8 for 
avoiding these perils in restructuring. In the longer term, however, in our 
vision for the 1990s we do not advocate that restructuring necessarily 
cease. We see restructuring as a process rather than an event (picking up 
what has become, virtually, a cliche in referring to change in organisations). 
Restructuring or reorganisation ue inappropriate words to describe a 
continuous process in which the key principle is subsidiarity and the 
dominant value is service. 

The principle of subsidiarity, as described in Chapter 4, suggests that 
those at the centre should only do what those in schools are unable to do 
for themselves, and then only in a manner which reflects a commitment 
to excellence in service to schools. Core educational values will prevail, of 
course, and these will be set out in centrally determined frameworks and 
embodied in school charters. This principle surely offers a vision of a 
centre which is not only lean but also flexible, since the particular con- 
figuration of needs for system-wide service will change from one year to 
the next. 



Changing career expectations 

It will be important for leaders at the system level to have for themselves, 
and to set for others, more realistic expectations for career paths than have 
existed in recent decades. Until now the career path for the educationist 
led through the classroom into the principal's office then into central office 
and up through the hierarchy to the top. Outstanding teachers sometimes 
missed the princij N office to move to central office as a consultant or an 
inspector. Those at the top had, until recently, followed one of these paths 
without interruption. Once having reached the top, they stayed at the top 
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in a style captured by the notion of a 'permanetxt head'. Such careers are 
now rare, especially in Australia, as recounted in such graphic fashion in 
the Harman, Beare and Berkeley study7 Some of the disruption and loss 
of morale as systems have reorganised is surely a consequence of changed 
or unfulfilled expectations in the new structure. 

Our vision for the next decade thus includes a major change in career 
expectations so that the principalship is seen as the premier leadership 
position in school education, with most at the central, regional or district 
levels serving out of their schools for fixed terms. In addition, of course, 
there must be high status accorded to leaders in schools who do not be- 
come or wish to become principals. A variety of schemes is emerging to 
ensure that this occurs. 

To achieve these outcomes will require governments and leaders of 
school systems to articulate a vision of self-management and, as noted in 
the previous section of the chapter, be prepared to display the commit- 
ment and will to see it to realisation. There must be no doubt in the minds 
of those planning their careers that *rhe way we do things around here* has 
been changed, dramatically and irrevocably. 

Schools at the centre 

An illustration of the kind of culture which might be nurtured i?. contained 
in the experience of the system of International Schools in Papua New 
Guinea. At first sight, such an illustration may appear remote from the 
interests of readers and, in most respects, of course, it is. International 
Schools were originally established to serve expatriate students whose 
parents were working in Papua New Guinea, with moFt from Australia. 
They were funded by fees. Enrolment patterns have changed since inde- 
pendence to the exf^nt that the majority of students are now Papua New 
Guinea nationals. At their peak there were more than fifty such schools, 
but the number has now been reduced by closure and consolidation to a 
little over twenty. 

The particular feature we select for comment is the manner in which 
the framework for central direction and support is determined. Expressed 
simply, the framework is determined by the schools. The board of the 
system is composed mainly of representatives of schools and, in an ar- 
rangement which has as much symbolic as substantive value, holds meetings 
as part of the annual principals' conjerence. Among decisions made on 
these occasions are those related to curriculum and the kinds of support 
services which will be needed in the year ahead. The costs of maintaining 
the centre are met by schools which draw their income mainly from student 
fees. The senior officer of the syst;em is appointed on a contract basis, as 
are others in the lean central arrangement which changes its form from 
year to year. 
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The counterpart to the Papua New Guinea experience in our vision 
for self-management is a system of self-managing schools which receive 
funds directly from treasury. Schools in a particular geographic location 
would then determine the kinds of support which might be most effect- 
ively and efficiently deployed on their behalf, including administrative 
support, and they would meet the costs of such services on an equitable 
basis» with provision as appropriate for Tee for service'. For other parts of 
the central framework, including those associated with accountability, the 
small strategic core would also be funded directly from treasury. 



The Maturing of the Profession 

The rationale for self-management usually includes reference to the con- 
tribution it will make to teaching as a profession, including an increased 
opportunity for teachers to be involved in decision-making. Indeed, in 
Dade County Public Schools in Florida this was the primary reason for the 
pilot project in school-based management. The strong support of the 
teachers* union in Dade County is derived from this intention. This ob- 
jective was also evident from the outset in the pioneering practice in the 
Edmonton Public School District in Alberta, Canada. In Chapter 7 we 
described the high levels of satisfaction with working conditions in that 
system in 1990-91, with more than 80 per cent of teachers reporting their 
satisfaction with the fairness of assigned responsibilities, involvement in 
the oudget process, opportunities for professional development and whether 
the district and the school were good places in which to work. 

Wc include in our vision for the 1990s an image of teaching as a 
maturing profession, with school self-management being, arguably, a 
necessary although not sufficient condition for this to occur. It is helpful 
to explore the nature of a profession before explaining why we believe 
self-management will make this contribution and before sketching ^^ome 
features of the maturing profession. 



Optimising the conditions for professionalism 

Hedley Beare provides a useful listing of the characteristics of a profession: 
an esoteric service, calling for expert knowledge, intellectual insights and 
specialist skills; pre-service education; registration and regulation by the 
profession itself; peer appraisal and review; professional code of conduct; 
earned status; an ideal of public service; and client concern." For the last 
of these, Beare asserted that: *The final, pre-eminent, and absohite crite- 
rion of the professional is that he or she puts the concern for the client's 
best interests above every other consideration.'^ 

It is our contention that self-management along the lines we have 
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proposed in this book, especially in respect to meeting the needs of parents 
and students (^client concern'), will do more than just lay the foundations 
for a high level of professionalism. Providing that schools are equitably 
resourced, self-management optimises the matching of resources, programs 
and needs of students; structures for decision-making provide opportunity 
for client involvement in the setting of priorities and formulation of policies; 
approaches to marketing are focused on matching the quality of programs 
for learning and teaching to the needs of clients; and clients have access to 
understandable, up-to-date ^nd relevant information about the school, and 
are consulted in the process of obtaining it. To accomplish these things, 
teachers will need to engage in ongoing professional development, and 
there is provision for this in the refined model, as we made clear in Chapter 
6 in our examination of educational leadership. For those who serve schools, 
such as consultants based at the centre, self-management may result in 
conditions similar to those enjoyed by their counterparts in private practice, 
including a fair fee for service based on clear understandings on the part 
of client and consultant, often with a contract which specifies needs and 
services. 

These conditions do not necessarily follow from a decision to develop 
a system of self-managing schools. After all, self-management may stop 
*at the principal's desk\ providing little or no opportunity for the em- 
powerment of parents, students and teachers, or there may be a narrow 
focus on finance. If a culture of service is not nurtured at the centre, then 
the professionalism we have described above for consultants may not 
eventuate. 

We have concentrated here on just one of Beare's characteristics of 
a profession, namely, client concern, although our reference to ongoing 
professional development underscored the esoteric nature of the know- 
ledge base. To achieve the full potential for professionalism, other char- 
acteristics in the Beare list should also be addressed, hence our image of 
self-management in the decade ahead includes further progress in matters 
such as matching pre-service education more closely to the needs of teachers 
who will serve in systems of self-managing schools; a higher level of 
registration and regulation by the profession than is currently the case, 
frameworks for public accountability notwithstanding; and further develop- 
ment of programs for peer appraisal and review. 

Constraints on professionalism 

A powerful constraint on achievement of a high level of professionalism 
is the welter of rules and regulations which have accreted in many systems 
over the years. These obstacles were highlighted in a 1990 conference of 
educationists from Australia and the United States. Dr Max Angus, Ex- 
ecutive Director (Corporate Services) in the Ministry of Education in 
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Western Australia, where significant efforts to shift toward school self- 
management have been made, referred to the view of schools that *bu- 
reaucratic controls and the controls thrown up by the agreements reached 
between Ministry and the teachers' union are a thicket which block schools 
which want to do something/ He described a dependency culture in schools 
and a ^pathological attachment to rules and regulations'.*^ 

These comments are an echo of the findings in the Chubb and Moe 
study in the United States, reported in Chapter 1, which found that: \ . . 
all things being equal, schools with greater control over school policies and 
personnel — or schools subject to less control over these matters — are 
more effectively organised than schools that have less organisational auto- 
nomy/" We addressed in Chapters 1 and 8 the different points of view on 
the need for rules and regulations, and concluded that there can be significant 
reduction in many places without doing harm to the achievement of equity. 
The introduction of the concept of ^waivers' from existing rules and 
regulations, as in Dade County Public Schools in Florida and other places 
in the United States, is a promising start, but is best viewed as a transition 
to a more deregulated arrangement which is a feature of our vision. 

A vision for a maturing profession 

In summary, our vision for the profession of teaching in the decade ahead 
includes the following: 

1 schools are able optimally to match programs for learning and 
teaching to the educational needs of their students; 

2 there is equitable allocation of resources among schools, including 
a capacity on the part of schools through their principals to select 
teachers and other staff to ensure the optimal match described in 
1 above; 

3 there is full empowerment of teachers to participate in these pro- 
cesses, secured through appropriate pre-service education, ongoing 
professional development, and opportunities in the structures and 
processes of schools for them to participate in decisions related to 
their work; 

4 central, regional and district levels of an education system are 
resourced only to the extent necessary to serve schools in ar- 
rangements for support determined by schools, thus maximising 
public resources that are allocated to schools as opposed to other 
levels of the system; 

5 conditions of work for consultants employed by the system or by 
a consortium of schools enable them to practise as professionals in 
the same manner as their counterparts in the private sector; 

6 there is progress in the achievement of practitioner control over 
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registration and regulation of the profession, and in the imple- 
mentation of schemes for peer appraisal and review; 

7 a change in culture at the school level is achieved to remove de- 
pendency on *the system* and 'pathological attachment to rules 
and regulations'; 

8 concomitant changes at the government and system levels succeed 
in removing the mass of rules and regulations v/hic. constrain 
schools, so that the few that remain are largely concerned with the 
achievement of equity across the system; and 

9 there is a re-imaging of the teacher union so that it maintains an 
interest in maximising resources for education and ensuring natural 
justice for all dealings between employing authorities and individual 
teachers, but is otherwise and largely concerned with empower- 
ment of the individual teacher in all the senses we have described. 



Leading the Self-Managing School 

We provided guidelines in Chapters 4 to 8 for leadership in and for self- 
managing schools. There were too many to attempt a summary or syn- 
thesis here. In general, we find that all the contemporary perspectives on 
transformational leadership, as set out in Chapter 3, have been demonstrated 
in leaders at the school and system levels where the transition to self- 
management has been successfully accomplished. The major dimensions 
were described as cultural leadership, strategic leadership, educational 
leadership and responsive leadership. Leaders at all levels need these cap- 
abilities. The scope of the restructuring effort around the world has resulted 
in a traumatic experience for many, but we suggested in Chapter 8 that 
the oft-cited oerils of restructuring can be avoided, and we provided 
guidelines for action in key areas of charlge. The two notions we highlight 
in conclusion are those of ^strong leadership' and 'widely dispersed 
leadership*. 

A vision for the decade ahead calls for strong leadership. We do not 
use the term in its traditional sense where an autocratic style within a 
hierarchical structure is often implied. Instead, we refer at the system level 
to leaders having a commitment to and a capacity to articulate a vision for 
self-management where schools are, quite literally, at the centre of the 
system, with a culture of service pervading every aspect of arrangements 
for direction and support. They have the strength of will to see the com- 
plex and demanding processes of change to realisation. We refer at the 
school l^vel to these same areas of strength, with an even sharper focus on 
meeting the educational needs of every student. For all leaders, there is 
also strength in a moral sense, not only through the concept of service but 
also in the manner of working with people and a commitment to and 
capacity for what we described in Chapter 8 as *caring and cushioning' 
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through very challenging and potentially painful periods of transition. 
This is an aspect of ennoblement in Sergiovanni's view of value-added 
leadership.'^ 

One reaction to the capacities we describe is that we call for a 
superperson as leader in a self-managing school. This will only be the case 
if one conceives of leadership residing with one or a few people. Consistent 
with the value of empowerment, which pervades the original and refined 
model for school self-management, we cannot stress too highly the need 
for widely dispersed leadership in the school. This also implies a capacity 
and commitment on the part of the principal to establish and utilise 
structures and processes for empowerment. 

We are optimistic that the transition to systems of self-managing 
schools, and then to self-governing schools, will be successful in the years 
ahead, offering promise of a richly fulfilling career for those who have the 
privilege of serving as leaders in our schools. 
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Leading the Self-Managing School 



Leading ihe Self-Managing School is the sequel to The Self-Managing School. 
the best-selling book which has guided the introduction of school self- 
management and the local management of schools in a number of countries, 
notably Australia, Britain and New Zealand. The authors were extensively 
involved in consultations in these countries and have drawn on this 
experience in Leading the Self-Managing School. The book is relevant to 
school-based management in Canada and the United States, with many 
illustrations drawn from these settings. 

The model for self management has been updated to lake account of the 
challenges facing schools and school systems in the 1990s» including the 
capacity to manage continuing change atong with complex and often conflicting 
priorities in limes of limit2d resources and greater accountability. The central 
themes of the book are related to leadership in self-managing schools and 
leadership in systems which seek to transfonn their operations in the direction of 
.school self-management. Particular attention is given to four dimensions of 
transformaiional leadership: cultural leadership, strategic leadership, educational ' 
leadership and responsive leadership. Illustrations from many settings are 
provided along with detailed guidelines for the exercise of leadership. Special 
features relate to marketing, a service culture at the system level, excellence, 
equity in resource allocation and new roles for teachers' unions. 

A vision for self-management for the decade ahead is offered, with the 
authors proposing conditions under which school self-management might move 
toward school self-government. The book is optimistic in its expectations of 
Ix^nefils for students and enhanced professionalism on the part of those who 
have the privilege to scr\'e as leaders in schools and school systems. 

Brian J. Caldwell is Reader and Assoeiale Dean (Research) at the Inslilule of 
Education, The Universily of Melbourne. His inieresl in ihe self-managemenl of 
schcwls spans more lhan fifleen years, wilh studies, invited papers and consultancies 
on five continents during that time. His continuing research interests lie in the areas of 
leadership and prof** 'onalism in education. He is co-author or co-editor oi a number 
of books and is President of the Australian Council for Educational Administration. 

Jim Spinks is Prmcipal of Sheffield District High Schdol in Tasmania. Following 
his pioneermg work in self-management at Rosebery District High School, he 
conducted seminars and workshops for more than 20,000 principals, teachers and 
parents in New Zealand and Britain as well as in most states of Ai)siralia. He then 
became Supcrinlenden! (School Self-Management) in the Department of Education 
and the Arts in Tasmania before returnmg lo a school in what he regards as the 
premier leader role in education. 

Cover design by Caroline Archer 
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